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The most interesting setting a bath can 
be given is in the open, away from walls 
and corners. And now the new Crane 
Crystal shower provides the final luxury 
of a curtainless, splash-proof shower 
adapted to use in combination with the 
Tarniabath of cream-white enamel oniron. 


Inclosed on three sides in plate glass, 
framed in standards of nickeled brass, 
water is led to the over-head needle 


ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 


shower and four horizontal sprays through 
two of the vertical supports. The hot- 
and-cold mixing faucet supplies tempered 
water to the shower, sprays and tub. 
Large hand grips on main supports at 
both sides. All valves within easy reach. 


The Yarnia bath shown 1s encased in black 
and white marble, matching the Neumar 
lavatory and dressing table. Tiles of any 
color or pattern can replace the marble. 
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Lashanska! Morini! Toscanini! 


“Hear them in your own home tonight. Hear them as the aftists 
themselves have elected to be heard—on the Victrola. Regardless of — 
size and price all Victrola Instruments— made for that one purpose — 
reveal the full beauty of the marvelous Victor Red Seal Records. Don’t 
think you can get as good music from an inferior talking-machine by 
using Victor Records or vice versa. 

Twenty-one Victrola styles from $25 up, each representing the 
highest quality and the utmost value for the money. 










































Lashanska has appeared as soloist with prac- 
tically every symphony organization of impor- 
tance in the United States, which leaves no room 
for doubt concerning her musicianship. Like so 
many other great artists, Lashanska has chosen 
to ally herself with the Victor Company in order 
that admirers of her voice may hear it as recorded 
by Victor processes and Victor instruments. To 
hear these records is to understand Mme. 


Lashanska’s enthusiasm and ours: 
Double-faced 
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Canzonetta (Goethe-Loewe) = 
Sweet and Low ' 730 $1.50 
. Spiagge amate 
LASHANSKA ie oa al io 
Bird of Love Divine 
Love Came Calling ; 1023 1.50 


Victor Artist 






™ Mahogany, oak or & 
walnut 2 





To be famous at seventeen is unusual enough 
but when added to that one may claim to be the 
only child performer who ever appeared in con- 
cert with Arthur Nikisch is to have achieved 
distinction enough for life. Nikisch himself said 
of Morini “She is not a wonder child, she is a 
wonder.” To perpetuate these gifts, to reproduce 
again and again what the artist has produced, 
that is the daily task of the Victor laboratories. 
How well they have been done will appear on 


listening to the following Victor Records: 
Double-faced 


© Georg Am Springbrunnen 
' Faust— Waltz (from New Fantasie) 791 $1.50 
MORINI June—Barcarolle P : 4 
° ‘ Serenade (Toselli) ' 957 1.50 vine a 210 
Victor Artist Spanish Dance, No. 3 (Sarasate) 16226 2.00 : Mahogany, oak or 
Romance in G (Svendsen) walnut 





Before anyone may undertake to conduct im- 
portant works two things are indispensable: 
musicianship and memory in extraordinary degree 
and an organization that is flawless. The hun- 
dreds of thousands who know Toscanini will 
understand that a talking-machine must be per- 
fection itself if it is to meet the unqualified ap- 
proval of Maestro Toscanini. Every Victor Record 
made under the direction of this famous Italian 
conductor has had his personal scrutiny, his per- 
sonal approval. We recommend you to listen 
with what care you will to these: 
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Double-faced 
839 $1.50 







Carmen—Aragonaise 
Farandole (from L’Arlésienne Suite No. 2) 


TOSCANINI Don Pasuale—Overture, Part Il f S41 1.50 
) 
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Victor Artist endive °° 


Midsummer Night’s Dream—Scherzo 





Victrola No. 405 
6302 2.00 Walnut, $250; electric, $290 


There is but one Victrola and that is.made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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good news—and we have it! 


And we 


shall give it to you just as soon as it can be 


illustrated—October, to be exact. 
“Bon Voyage” 


William Randelph Hearst, Pres. C. H. Hathaway, Vice-Pres. 
Goop Hovusexesrine, September, 1924. 


Look for 


in next month’s magazine 


Ray Long, Vice-Pres. 


PRICE IN THE UNITED STATES $3.00 A YEAR, 25 CENTS A COPY 


matter on August 1, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, 

Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Cal., San Francisco, Cal. Columbus 
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Wash., and Richmond Va 
advance at the full price. 


ANDi just to make you think, we havea stir- 

ring article by Ida M. Tarbell, called “Is 
Woman Suffrage a Failure?””—an ssticke that is 
history in the making. Every woman who has 
ever voted— or has never voted—should read it 
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7 23, New Models/ 
‘| Gach one «Six/ 


28 Gach one with the famous Buick 

: valve-in-head engine » (ach one 
a with Buick four-wheel-brakes ~ 
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HE procession of the states has 
started, going in both directions. 
Arkansas leads going up © hill, 
Georgia going down. Friday, June 
28th, the House of Representatives of the former state 
ratified the Child Labor amendment, and the Senate 
followed suit on Saturday. The bill was promptly signed 
by Governor McRae, who thereby gave his state the 
distinction of being the first to speak-out boldly for the 
children who toil. This action on the part of Arkansas 
is particularly significant, in view of the fact that the 
state is so largely agricultural, for it is being claimed 
that the amendment will deprive farmers of the services 
of their children. The argument is absurd, of course, 
and its failure in Arkansas should serve to weaken it 
in other states. The supporters of the bill in the House 
were ably led by a woman member, Miss Erle Chambers, 
who moved the adoption of the amendment. 


DITORIAL writers have expressed surprise at this 

prompt ratification by a state which they choose 
to call backward. It is backward in many respects. 
It has no large cities, and only three that reach the 
ten thousand mark. Many of its so-called towns are 
“merely little clots where a handful of people huddle.” 
Its population of less than two million is widely scattered 
over rural districts; beyond the prosperous and educated 
communities the state rambles off into farm land, lonely 
mountain fastnesses, swamps, and wilderness. Negroes 
and “poor whites” abound. And yet in spite of this 
condition—perhaps because of it—the state of Arkansas 
is making history in the way it is looking out for its 
children. It is doing this through its Bureau of Child 
Hygiene, which was established by the women of the 
state. Sarah Comstock says of them, “They rose as 
one to the rescue of the children, and the battle 
that they have fought is one of the proudest stories of 
the larger motherhood that any state has to its credit.” 
Miss Chambers’ support of the Child Labor amendment 
shows that that “larger motherhood”’ is still militant, 
and when the full story of Arkansas is known there will 
be less surprise over the fact that she led the states in 
ratifying the amendment. 


N OTHER words, Arkansas did what those who know 

her best expected her to do. And so did Georgia. 
Dr. Wiley tells of an experience that illuminates this 
state’s refusal to approve a plan for keeping children 
out of the mills. During the period from 1890 to 1900 
Dr. Wiley was director of the sugar laboratories of the 
United States Treasury, and had charge of the testing 
of import sugar for the purpose of fixing the tariff. The 
testing instrument is known as a polariscope. Presum- 
ably any two such instruments are alike to the fraction 
of a degree, and yet almost invariably the polariscope 
of the seller indicated more sugar than did the polariscope 
of the buyer. Pocketbook interest was the affecting 
element. Georgia has 89,000 child workers between the 
ages of ten and fifteen, most of whom are employed in 
cotton mills. A ten-hour working period is permitted, 
and the mills may run at night. In order that the chil- 
dren may not be hindered in getting on in the world, 
boys of twelve—“if they are orphans”—may work in 
cotton mills. The warning is plain enough: parents whe 
wish their children protected should not die in Georgia. 
The argument that settled the fate of the amendment 
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Child Labor 
Ratification 
is Begun 


Flats Off to Arkansas! 









was the old one of states’ rights, and the most effective 
speaker seems to have been the one who made the follow. 
ing declaration: “I don’t want any more monkeying 
with the buzz saw by that bunch in Washington. We 
don’t mix nohow. We weren’t born under the same 
régime and don’t drink out of the same bottle. We don’t 
want them interfering with our affairs.” Georgia might 
as well know soon as late that it is one of the states at 
which national child labor legislation is aimed and one 
that makes the amendment which it has rejected 
absolutely necessary. 


If You Want T IS now possible to give the plank 
Prohibition— in the Democratic platform that 
Say So states that party’s attitude on 

prohibition. Here it is: “The 


Republican Administration has failed to enforce the 
prohibition law, is guilty of trafficking in liquor permits, 
and has become the protector of violators of this law. 
The Democratic party pledges itself to respect and 
enforce the Constitution and all laws.”’ And here again, 
for purposes of comparison, is the Republican plank: 
“Every Government depends upon the loyalty and 
respect of its citizens. Violations of the law weaken and 
threaten government itself. No honest Government can 
condone such actions on the part of its citizens. The 
Republican party pledges the full strength of the Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of these principles by the 
enforcement of the Constitution and of all laws.” 


O FAR as declarations go there is nothing to guide 

one’s choice here. ‘The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs sent from the Biennial Convention in 
Los Angeles to all the political conventions a request 
that a strong plank be adopted. The answers of the 
two big parties are given above. The LaFollette plat- 
form contains no mention of law enforcement. The 
situation, then, seems to be one where men, not platforms, 
must be relied upon, and a pledging of individual candi- 
dates is the obvious course to pursue. 


Some Old N 1922 Mrs. Maud Wood Park, then 
Things Are President of the League of Women 
Still Good Voters, read at the League’s annual 


convention in Baltimore a citizens’ 
pledge. As principles such as those she enunciated are 
never out of date we repeat them here: 


Believing in government by the people, for the people, I will do 


my best ; ie 
First—To inform myself about public questions, the principles and 
policies of political parties, and the qualifications of candidates for 


public office. : 
Second—To vote according to my conscience in every election, 


primary or final, at which I am entitled to vote. aoa 
Third—To obey the law evex when I am not in sympathy with all 


its provisions. j ~ 

Fourth—To support by all fair means the policies that I approve of. 

Fifth—To respect the right of others to uphold convictions that may 
differ from my own. F ; 

Sixth—To regard my citizenship as a public trust. 

We find no mention of sex in the pledge. Mrs. Park 
must have meant it for all who have the privilege of 
citizenship. She added that if the pledge “were taken— 
and kept—by a majority of the voters of the country, We 
should be much nearer the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth.” You may not like kingdoms, but the kind she 
mentioned is really worth working fer. 

Witiiam Freperick BicELow, EpiToR 
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Games Thearst 


THE restless sea is calling, and I would be 
away 

To where the surf pounds up the beach to thunder 
in my ears, 

To where the salt wind tastes like wine and sailing 
vessels gay 

Go out to strange sea-guarded ports and drift 
home gray with years. 

From books and shells and scraps of tales these 
thoughts have come to me, 

For I was born far inland, who long to go to sea. 


THE midland has its voices, but they call to 


me in vain. 

I care not for the whispering road nor drumming 
city street. 

My heartbeats do not quicken to the thrush’s 
joyous strain, 

Nor to the sighing music of the wind upon the 
wheat. 

The bees drone their contented song—but what 
is this to me? 

For I was born far inland and long to hear the sea. 


THE sky is like the sea today and clouds like 
galleons ride— 

I found a tiny river just beginning near the 
spring, 

That called for me to follow and it would be my 
guide; 

A boisterous echo in its tone, that yet was 
whispering, 

Gave me a hint of ocean surge, and soon I know 
that we 

Shall leave this inland country and make our way 
to sea. 


DRAWING BY WILLIAM AVELSH 
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T WAS very difficult to keep Catherine in sight. She could slip through gaps Christopher 
couldn’t, and he very nearly lost her at the turn of the stairs. He caught up with her, 
however, on the steps outside, just as she was about to plunge out into the rain 





LOVE 


Should a Woman Marry a-Man Younger Than Herself ? 
And if so—How Much Younger? 


The Author of 


“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” and 


“The Enchanted April’ answers both these perplexing 
questions in this, one of the finest of all her novels 


Illustrated by Walt Louderback 


HE first time they met, though 
they didn’t know it, for they were 
% ynconscious of each other, was at 
“The Immortal Hour,” then play- 
ing to almost empty houses away at 
King’s Cross. But they both went so 
often, and the audience at that time was 
so conspicuous because there was so little 
of it and so much room to put it in, that 
quite soon people who went frequently 
got to know each other by sight, and felt 
friendly and inclined to nod and smile, 
and this happened, too, to Christopher 
and Catherine. 

She first became aware of him on the 
evening of her fifth visit, when she heard 
two people talking just behind her before 
the curtain went up, and one said, sound- 
ing proud, “This is my eleventh time”; 
and the other answered carelessly, ‘This 
is*my thirtv-second”—upon which the 
first one exclaimed, “Oh, I say!” with 
much the sound of a pricked balloon 
wailing itself flat, and she couldn’t resist 
turning her face, lit up with interest 
and amusement, to look. Thus she saw 
Christopher consciously for the first time, 
and he saw her. 

After that they noticed each other’s 
presence for three more performances, 
and then, when it was her ninth and his 
thirty-sixth—for the enthusiasts of “The 
Immortal Hour” kept jealous count of their 
visits—and they found themselves sitting 
in the same row with only twelve empty 
seats between them, he moved up six 
nearer to her when the curtain went down 
between the two scenes of the first act, 
and when it went down at the end of the 
first act, after that love scene which 
invariably roused the small band of the 
faithful to a kind of mystic frenzy of 
delight, he moved up the other six and 
sat down boldly beside her. 

She smiled at him, a friendly and wel- 
coming smile. 

“It’s so beautiful,” he said apologeti- 
cally, as if this explained his coming over 
to her. 

“Perfectly beautiful,” she said, and 
added, “This is my ninth time.” 

And he said, “This is my thirty-sixth.” 

And she said, “I know.” e 

And he said, “How do you know?” 

And she said, “Because I heard you tell 
some one when it was your thirty-second, 
and I’ve been counting since.” * 

a oy made friends, and Christopher 
ght he had never seen anybody with 
such a sweet way of smiling, or heard 


anybody with such a funny little coo of 
a voice. 

She was little altogether; a little thing, 
in a little hat which she never had to take 
off because hardly ever was there any- 
body behind her, and anyhow even in a 
big hat she was not of the size that ob- 
structs views. Always the same hat: 
never a different one, or different clothes. 
Although the clothes were pretty, very 
pretty, he somehow felt, perhaps because 
they were never different, that she wasn’t 
very well off; and he also somehow felt 
she was older than he: was—just a little 
older, nothing at all to -matter—and 
presently he began somehow also to feel 
that she was married: 

The night he got this feeling he was 
surprised how much he disliked it. What 
was happening to him? Was he falling 
in love? And he didn’t even know her 
name. It was the night of her fourteenth 
visit and his forty-eighth—for since they 
had made friends he went oftener than 
ever in the hope of seeing her, and the 
very program young women looked at 
him as though they had known him all 
their lives—it was that night that this 
cold feeling first filtered into his warra 
and comfortable heart and nipped its 
comfort. And it wasn’t that he had seen 
a wedding ring, for she never took off her 
absurd small gloves—it was something 
indescribably not a girl about her. 

He tried to pin it down into words, but 
he couldn’t: it remained indescribable. 
And whether it had to do with the lines 
of her figure, which were rounder than 
most girls’ figures in these flat days, or 
with the things she said, for the life of him 
he couldn’t tell. Perhaps it was her com- 
posure, her air of settled safety, of being 
able to make friends with any number of 
strange young men, pick them up and leave 
them, exactly when and how she chose. 

Still, it might not be true. She was 
always alone. Sooner or later, if there 
were husbands, they appeared. No hus- 
band of a wife so sweet would let her come 
out at night like this by herself, he thought. 
Yes, he probably was mistaken. He 
didn’t know much about women. Up to 
this he had only had highly unsatisfactory, 
rough-and-tumble relations with them, 
and he couldn’t compare. And though 
he and she had now sat together several 
times, they had talked entirely about 
“The Immortal Hour”’—they were both 
so very enthusiastic—and its music, and 
its singers, and Celtic legends generally, 


and at the end she always smiled the smile 
that» enchanted him, and nodded and 
slipped away, so that they had never 
really got any further than the first night. 

“Look here,” he said, or rather blurted 
suddenly, the next time he saw her there— 
he now went as a matter of course to sit 
next to her—‘‘you might tell me your 
name. Mine’s Monckton. Christopher 
Monckton.” 

“But of course,” she said. 
Cumfrit.” 

Cumfrit? He thought it a funny little 
name, but somehow like her. 

“Tust”—he held his breath—“Cumfrit?” 

She laughed. “Oh, there’s Catherine 
as well,” she said. 

“T like that. It’s pretty. They’re 
sweet and pretty, said together. They’re— 
well, extraordinarily like you.” 

She laughed again. “But they’re not 
both like me,” she said. “I owe the 
Cumfrit part to George.” 

“To George?” he faltered. 

“He provided the Cumfrit. 
was the Catherine bit.” 

“Then—you’re married?” 

“Tsn’t everybody?” 

“Good God, no,” he cried. ‘It’s a dis- 
gusting thing to be. It’s hateful. It’s 
ridiculous. Tying oneself up to somebody 
for good and all. Everybody! I should 
think not. I’m not.” 

“Oh, but you’re too young,” she said, 
amused. 

“Too young? And what about you?” 

She looked at him quickly, a doubt on 
her face, but the doubt changed to real 
surprise when she saw how completely he 
had meant it. She had a three-cornered 
face, like a pansy, like a kitten, he thought. 
He wanted to stroke her. He was sure 
she was exquisitely smooth and soft. And 
now there was George. 

“Does he—does your husband not like 
music?” he asked, saying the first thing 
that came into his head, not really wanting 
in the least to know what George liked 
or didn’t like. 

She hesitated. “I—don’t know,” she 
said. ‘“He—usen’t to.” 

“But he doesn’t come here.” 

“How can he? He—” She stopped and 
then said softly, ‘“The poor darling’s dead.” 

His heart gave a bound. A widow. 
The beastly war had done one good thing, 
then: it had removed George. 

“T say, I’m most frightfully sorry,” 
he exclaimed with immense earnestness 
and trying to look solemn. 
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“Qh, it’s a long while ago,” she said, 
bowing her head a little at the remem- 
brance. 

“Tt can’t be so very long ago.” - 

“Why can’t it?” 

“Because you haven’t had time.’ 

She looked quickly at him and again 
saw nothing but sincerity. Then she was 
silent a moment. She was thinking, “This 
is rather sweet’”’—and the ghost of a wist- 
ful little smile passed across her face. 
How old was he? Twenty-eight or thirty; 
not more, she was sure. What a charming 
thing youth was, so headlong, so generous 
and whole-hearted in its admirations and 
beliefs. He was a great, loosely-built 
young man, with flame-colored hair and 
freckles, and bony, red wrists that came 
a long way out of his sleéves-when he sat 
supporting ‘his head in» his hands during 
the love’ scene, clutching it tighter and 
tighter as there was more and more of love. 
He had deep-set eves, and a beautifully 


’ 


shaped broad forehead, and a wide, kindly *: 


mouth, and he radiated youth and the 
discontents and quick angers and quicker 
appreciations of youth. 

She suppressed a small sigh, and laughed 
as she said: “You’ve only seen me at 
night.- Wait till you. see me in-broad 
daylight.” 

“Am I ever to be allowed to?’ he asked 
eagerly. 

“Don’t you come to the matinées?’’ 
She knew he didn’t. 


“Oh—matinées. No, of course I can’t 


Love 


come to matinées. I have to grind all the 
week in my beastly office, and on Satur- 
days I go and play golf with an uncle who 
is supposed to be going to leave mevall 
his money.” 

“You should cherish him.” 

“T do. And I haven’t minded till now. 
But it’s an infernal tie-up directly one 
wants to do anything else.” 

He looked at her ruefully. Then his face 
lit up. ‘Sundays,’ he said eagerly, “Sun- 
days I’m free. He’s religious and won’t 
play on Sundays. Couldn’t [—?” 

“There aren’t any matinées on Sun- 
days,” She said. 

“No. But couldn’t I come and see you? 
Come'and ¢all?” 

“Hush,” she said, lifting her hand as the 
music of the second act began. 

And at.the end, this time, too, before 
he could say a word, while he was still 
struggling with his coat, she slipped away 
as-usual after nodding good-night. 

The next time, however, he was more 
determined and began at once. It seemed 


to him that he had been thinking of her. 


without stopping, and it was absurd not 
to know anything .at all about a person 
one thinks of as much as that except her 
name and that her husband was dead. 









Christopher began calling 
in Hertford Street at three. 
Catherine was out. ‘‘When 
will she be in?” he asked. 
The porter said he couldn’t 
say, and Christopher 
disliked the porter 







It was, of course, a great stride from 
blank knowing nothing; and that her 
husband should be dead was such a relief 
to him that he couldn’t help thinking he 
must be falling in love. All husbands 
should be dead, he considered—nuisanges 
complicators. What would have happened 
if George hadn’t been? Why, he simply 
would have lost her, had to give up at once 
—almost before beginning. And he was 9 
lonely, and she was—well, what wasn’t 
she? She was so like what he had been 
dreaming of for years—a little bale of 
sweetness, and warmth, and comfort, and 
reassurance and love. 

The next time she came, then, the 
minute she appeared, he went over to 
where she sat and began. He was going 
to ask her straight out if he might come 
and see her, fix that up, get her address: 
but she chanced to be late that night, and 
hardly had he opened his mouth when the 
lights jvere lowered, and she put -up her 
hand and said ‘‘Hush.” 

It was no use trying to say what he 
wanted,-to say in a whisper, because’ the 
faithful, though few, were fierce and would 
tolerate nothing but total silence. . Also 
he was much afraid she herself preferred 
the music to anything he might have 
to say. 

He sat with his arms folded and waited. 
He had to wait till the very end of the 
act, »because though he tried again when 
the curtain went down between its two 
scenes and only the orchestra was playing, 
he. was shooed quiet at once by the out- 
raged faithful. 

She, too, said, putting up her hand, 
“Oh, hush.” 

He began to feel slightly off “The 
Immortal Hour.” , But at last the whole 
act was over, and the lights were up again. 
She turned her flushed face to him, the 
music still shining in her eyes. She was 
always flushed and her eyes always shone 
at the end of the love scene, nor could he 
ever see that lovely headlong embrace of 
the lovers without feeling extraordinarily 
stirred up. God, to be embraced like 
that : . . He’was starving for love. 

“Isn’t it marvelous!” she breathed. 

“Are you ever going to let me come 
and see you?” he asked without losing 
another second. ‘ 

She looked at him a moment, collecting 
her thoughts, a little surprised. 
course,” she then said. “Do. Though—” 
she stopped. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“T was going to say, ‘Don’t you see me 
as it is?’ ” 

“But what is this?” 

“Well, it’s two or three times every 
week,” she said. 

“Yes, but what is it? Just a casual 
picking up. You come—you happen ( 
come—and then you disappear. At aly 
time you might happen zo/ to come, all 
then—” ; 

“Why, then,” she finished for him as he 
paused, “you’d have all this beautiful 
stuff to yourself. I don’t think they ever 
did that last bit more wonderfully, 
you?” . 

And off she went again, cooing on as 
usual about “The Immortal Hour, and 
he hadn’t a chance to get in another wor 
before the confounded music began gail 
and the faithful with one accord ¢ 
out “Sh—sh.” ; ould 

Enthusiasm, thought Christopher, sh 
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Soft, white, sweet with the faint perfume he had noticed when he was near her, it was a thing a‘woman puts 
round her neck. Christopher snatched it up and held it, and Catherine, coming in quietly, found him like this 


have its bounds. He forgot that, to begin 
with, his enthusiasm had far outdone hers. 
He folded his arms once more, a sign with 
him of determined and grim patience, and 
when it was over and she bade him her 
smiling good-night and hurried off without 
any more words, he lost no time bothering 
about his coat, but simply seized it and 
went after her. ; 

It was difficult to keep her in sight. She 
could slip through gaps he couldn’t, and 
= ney nearly lost her at the turn of the 

irs, 


He caught up with her, however, on the 


steps outside, just as she was about to 
plunge out into the rain, and laid his hand 
on her arm. 

She looked round surprised. In the 
glare of the peculiarly searching light 
theaters turn on to their departing and 
arriving patrons he was struck by the 
fatigue of her face. The music was too 
much for her—she looked worn out. 

“Look here,” he said, “don’t run away 
like this. It’s pouring. You wait here, 
and I’ll get you a taxi.” 

“Oh, but I always go by tube,” she 
said, clutching at him a moment as some 


people pushing past threw her against him. 

“You can’t go by tube tonight. Not in 
this rain. And you look frightfully tired.” 

She glanced up at him oddly and laughed 
a little. “Do 1?” she said. ‘Well, I’m 
not. Nota bit tired. And I can quite well 
go by tube. It’s quite close.” 

“You can’t do anything of the sort. 
Stand here out of the rain while I get a 
taxi. 

And off he ran. 

For a moment she was on the verge of 
running off herself, going to the tube as 


usual and getting home her own way, for 
23 
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why should she be forced into an expensive 
taxi? Then she thought: ‘‘No—it would 
be low of me, simply low. I must try and 
behave like a little gentleman—” and 
waited. 

‘Where shall I tell him to go to?” asked 
Christopher, having got his taxi and’ put 
her inside it, and simply not had the cour- 


age to declare it was his duty to see her: 


safely home. , 

She told him the address—goa Hertford 
Street—and he wondered a moment’ why, 
living in such a street with the very air 


of Park Lane wafted down it* from just . 


round the corner, she should not.only not 
have a car but want to go in tubes. 

“Can I give you a lift?”»sheasked, lean- 
ing forward at the last moment. ; 

He was in thé taxi in a #@sh”* “I was 
so hoping you’d say that,” he said, pulling 
the door to-with’such vigor. tat a* shower 
of raindrops jerked off thesfop of the 
window-frame on to her dress. 4, 

These he had to wipe off, which he did 
with immense care and a_ handkerchief 
that deplorably was not one of his new 
ones.. She sat passive while he did it, 
going over the evening performanée,. point- 
ing “out, describing, reminding,” and- he, 
as he dried, told himself definitély that, he 
had had:enough of ‘The Immortal, Hour.” 
She must stop,.she must stop. He ‘must 
talk to her, must fd out more about. 
her. ‘He was burning to-know-more 


Love 


corner because he didn’t trust himself, and 
was mortally afraid of not behaving. 

It was now quite evident to Christopher 
that he was in love—deeply in love. He 
felt very happy about it, because for the 
first’ time he was, as he put it, in love 
properly. All the other times had been 
so odious, leaving him making such wry 
faces.*: And:.he had longed and longed 
to be in; love—properly, with somebody 
intelligent, and educated as well as ador- 
able. -‘Phese, thfée: but the greatest of 
these was the-being adorable. 

Out: of. the’ corners of his eyes he stole a 
glance at-her. She didn’t look tired any 
more. What ideal things these dark taxis 
were, if only the other person happened 
to be in love as well!’ Would she ever be? 
Would she ever be again, or was all that 
buried with that scoundrel George? She 
had been fond of George: she had called 
him “poor darling’; but then one easily 
called the dead “poor darlings,” and grew 
fond of them in proportion as the time 
grew long since they had left off being 
alive and obstructive. 

“Where do you want me to drop you?” 
she asked. - 

“We've passed it,” he said. “At least, 
he hasn’t gone anywhere near it. I 
live in Wyndham Place. I'll see you 
safely home and then take him on.” 





about her before.the infernally ‘fast 
taxi arrived at her home. And she 
would do nothing, as they bumped 
furiously along, but quote and 
ecstasize. 

That was a good word, he thought, 
as it came into his head, and he was 
so much pleased with it that he said 
it out loud. “I wish you wouldn’t 
ecstasize,” he said. “Not now. Not 
for the next few minutes.” 

“Ecstasize?” she repeated, won- 
dering. 

“‘Aren’t your shoes wet? Crossing 
that soaking pavement? I’m sure 
they must be wet—” 

And he reached down, and began 
to wipe their soles, too, with his 
handkerchief. 

She watched him, a little sur- 
prised, but. still passive. This was 
what it was to be young. One squan- 
dered a beautiful clean handkerchief 
on a woman’s dirty shoes without 
thinking twice. She observed the 
thickness of his hair as he bent over 
her shoes. She had forgotten how 
thick the hair of the young could be, 








ONG ABOUT 
LOre 


By Margaret Widdemer 


If Love were only blowing 
As the light winds blow, 
*Twixt your heart and my heart 
Tossing to and fro, 
If Love were only drifting 
Like a leaf on air, 
Love would be a little thing, 
And who would care? 


But, oh, Love that seemed so light 
When you and I began 
Is weary as a winter night 
And heavy as a man; 
Love that we were playing with, 
A feathered toy we threw, 
Love’s a fetter, Love’s a chain, 
And what shall we do? 


“die if you don’t,” but he was afraid that 
might put her off, though he’d be hanged 
he said to himself, if it wasn’t very likely 
perfectly true, so he quickly substituted 
“I shall be in London all next Sunday,” 

They were at the bottom of Hertford 
Street. They were rushing along it. Eyen 
while he was speaking they were there 
at No. goa. With a grinding of the brakes 
the taxi pulled up—a violent taxi, the most 
violent he had ever met; and he might 
just as easily have had the luck to get 
one of those slow, cautious, ancient ones, 
driven by bearded patriarchs who always 
came to his call,when he had to catch a 
train or was late“for a dinner, and always 
at every cross-street drew back with an 
old-world courtesy and encouraged even 
horse traffic to pass along first. 

“May I come next Sunday?” he asked, 
obliged to lean across her and open the 
door because she was preparing, as he 
didn’t move and merely sat there, to open 
it herself. ‘‘No—don’t get out,” he said 
quickly, as she showed signs of going to. 
“Tt’s no use standing in the wet. Wait 
here while I go and ring—” 

“But look—lI have a latchkey,”’ she said, 
“Besides, the night porter is there.” 

The night porter was, and hearing a taxi 
stop, he opened the door at that moment. 
“And about Sunday?” asked Christopher 

with a desperate persistence, as he 
helped her out. 

“Yes—do come and see me,” she 
said, smiling up at him her friendly, 
her adorable smile, and his spirits 
leaped up to heaven. ‘Only not this 
Sunday,” she added, and his spirits 
plunged down with a bang to earth. 

“Why not this Sunday?” he asked. 
“T shall be free the whole day.” 

“Yes, but I won’t,” she said laugh- 
ing, for he amused her. “At least, I 
feel sure there is something—” she 
knitted her brows, trying to remem- 
ber. “Oh, yes—”’ she said, “Stephen. 
I’ve promised to go out with him.” 

“Stephen?” 

His heart stood still. George was 
settled, completely, felicitously, and 
now here was Stephen. : 

Then, just as the door was gong 
to shut on her, leaving him out there 
alone, a warm and comforting light 
flooded his understanding: Stephen 
was her son; her little son, her only 
little son. Hateful as it was to reflect 
upon—really marriage was most 
horrible—George had perpetuated 
himself, and this delicate small thing, 

















having now so long contemplated 
only heads that were elderly. 

To him in the half-darkness of the taxi 
she looked really exactly like the dream, 
the warm, round, cosy, delicious dream, 
lonely devils like himself were always 
dreaming, forlornly hugging their pil- 
lows. And as for her feet—he abruptly 
left off drying them. The next thing 
he felt he would be doing would be kneel- 
ing down and kissing them, and he was 
afraid she mightn’t like that, and would 
be angry with him, and never let him see 
her again. 

“You’ve spoilt your handkerchief,”’ she 
remarked, as he put it, all muddy, into 
his pocket. 

“T don’t look at it like that,” he said, 
staring straight out of the front windows 
and sitting up very stiff and away in his 


“It’s very kind of you,” she said, “but 
you'll have to let me pay my share.” 

“And I say,” he went on quickly, waving 
whatever she was doing with her purse 
impatiently aside, for by now they were 
careering across Berkeley Square and he 
knew the time was short, “you haven’t 


said if I may come and see you. I would 
like so frightfully to come and see you. 
There are such a lot of things I want to 
say—I mean, hear you say. And we do 
nothing but- talk about that infernal 
‘Immortal Hour.’ ” 

“What? Why, I thought vou loved it!” 

“Of course, I love it, but it isn’t every- 
thing. And we’ve given it a fairly good 
innings, haven’t we? Do let me come and 
see you. I shall—” he was going to say, 


this exquisite, soft, little creature, 

had been the vehicle for his foolish 

wish to carry on his silly name. 
“T suppose,” he said, detaining her, his 
hat still in his hand, the rain falling on his 
bare head, the porter holding the door open 
and looking on, “‘you’re taking him to the 
Zoo?” 

He could think of no place so likely as the 
Zoo on Sunday with Stephen, and to the 
Zoo he also would go, and have a look at 
those jolly little monkeys again. 

“The Zoo?” she repeated, puzzled. 

Then she began to laugh. “I wonder, 
she said, her face brimming over wit 
laughter, “why you think Stephen wants 
to be taken to the Zoo? Poor darling er 
another poor darling, and this time 4 live 
one—‘why, he’s as old as I am.” 

As old as she was. Stephen. 
She waved a hand. (Continued on page 102) 
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git a divorsh?”’ 

_ “De Lawd save and preserve us!” sclaims 
1, “Why, I ain’t no mo’ dan paid de 
fo’th instalment on dat wedding gift dat 
I pussented ’em wid when dey got mar- 
ried.” 

“Uh-huh,” spons Sis Peruna, clucking 
her tongue ag’inst her new sto’ teeth, 
“folks gits married, and unmarried, so 
quick dese days dat a bridal present ought 
to have some sort of a string to hit so dat 
you could pull hit back ef so be de wedding 
didn’t stick. Gawd knows dat hit’s bad 
enough to have to take de money dat you 
done save up for one of dese here new 
Plaid sportin’ skirts and a saucepan hat, 
to buy a wedding gift for yo’ fren’s, when 
dey gits married de fust time, but when 

€y swaps partners three or fo’ times, and 


“Dat’s de true word, Sis Peruna,” I 
says, ‘an’ I lay dat ef I had back all of de 
near-silver dat I is given as weddin’ 
presents, an’ dat divorshees is eatin’ out 
of dis ve’y minute, I wouldn’t have to be 
runnin’ all over de neighborhood borrowin’ 
spoons ev’y time de Daughters of “I Will 
Arise’ meets wid me. Ef I was bossin’ 
things, and layin’ down de law, I would 
han’ out de bridal presents at de Golden 
Wedding instid of at de trial marriage lak 
dey does now.” 

“Amen,” spons Sis Peruna. “Bless de 
Lamb for dem what has had de strength 
to endure! Hit’s de ones dat has fought 
de good fight dat is entitle to de rewards.” 

“Yassum, dat’s so,” says I. “But,” 


I axes, “‘whut is done happen dat makes 
Maud Violet and Si in sich a hurry to break 


women an’ tellin’ ’em how much better 
he onderstands ’em dan deir husbands 
does?” 

“Naw’m,” says Sis Peruna, “dey ain’t 
nothin’ de matter wid Maud Violet and 
Si, ceptin’ dat dey is sorter lost deir taste 
for each odder, and is diskivered dat dey 
is got de incomparability of temper.” 

“Shoo,” spons I, “dat ain’t nothin’ to 
bust up a home over. We’s all got dat, an’ 
ef we didn’t have nothin’ to do wid no- 
body ceptin’ dem whut thought jest lak 
we does, and believed jest lak we does, 
and had de same taste in ev’ything dat we 
has from politicks to pie, we’d be mighty 
lonesome, for we would have to flock by 
ourselves. 

‘As for me, I wouldn’t have one of dese 
here yes-yessers (Continued on page 248) 
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Honeymoon His 


Illustrated by 
Leslie Benson 


The story of 
a woman who 
made her own 
heartbreak 


serve asa 
weapon to help 
her fight for 
another wom- 
an’s happiness 


TH the crisp, brown leaves all 

a-rustle under her feet—with the 

blue autumn skies smiling down 

at her through the thin curtain 
of leaves that still clung gallantly to their 
boughs—Mary Carleton started to climb 
the hill. She walked with a strange droop- 
ing weariness, although her figure was slim 
with the slenderness of the early years, 
though her hair still showed glints of gold 
in its brownness. She carried her black 
hat, with its blacker veil, in one white 
hand. The other hand swayed limply at 
her side, like something scarcely alive. 
And her deep eyes looked up the steepness 
of the hill into the very soul of a yesterday. 

She had never climbed that hill when 
autumn lay upon the land. Never—be- 
fore. She had laughed her way up the 
incline—had raced boyishly down the slope 
of it—when May was on the land. When 
blossoms, tumbling from the trees, had 
touched her cheek in passing. When the 
breeze of springtime had called and whis- 
pered and hummed a love song. When 
arms had waited, at the top of the hill, 
to fold her close. When lips had yearned, 
at the foot of it, tolie against herlips . . . 

In the newness of their joy they had 
christened the place “Honeymoon Hill.” 
The cottage at the brow of it had known 
another name, but that came softly, swiftly, 
from their hearts. They had planned, all 
through the year and a half of their mar- 
riage, to buy the cottage some day. It 
had seemed profane to them, the thought 
that other people were permitted to rent 
that house of dreams. 

“Even,”’ Mary had been wont to say, 
“even though we’ve got to stay close to 
work and the city, just owning the house 
would be pretty wonderful. And we could 
go back there every spring—” 

Her voice had softened at the “every 
spring,” and she had looked mistily into 
other eyes that were suddenly misty, too. 

That was the joy of being married to 


Jim! One could cry, if necessary, in front 
of him. One could chuckle with him over 
things that no one else, in all the world, 
could laugh about. One could tell, to him, 
all the silly plans for a future. One could 
show him, without fear of misunderstand- 
ing, the secret places of the heart . . . 
Well, they had never bought the house. 
They had planned on the May of their first 
anniversary to re-visit it. But the plan 
had shattered—as do so many plans. The 
man who rented the cottage had answered 
their letter with a terse telegram. ‘Place 
already rented,” the frugally worded mes- 
sage had told them. And so they had gone 
to the seashore, instead. And had enjoyed 
it—for they had so enjoyed everything! 
Spring and summer and autumn! 
Laughter had died with the coming of 
autumn. And love had been locked into 
a little box that held the fragments of un- 
forgettable thin~s. And Mary Carleton 
had smoothed tue soft black of her frock 
with a shaking hand and had told herself 
that the sunshine of the world had passed 


with the going of the mirth and the love. 
But, strangely enough, she had wanted, 
even in her loneliness, to see the little house 
again. Not knowing why she so wanted 
to see it, for the sight of its low, raftered 
hall, its narrow, leaded windows, would 
tear her soul to shreds. Not knowing why 
she wanted to see it, but feeling that she 
must! The cottage on the hilltop would 
hold so much of Jim—it could not help 
but hold the faint pulse-beat of the ro- 
mance and the wonder that was Jim! ' 
All at once, the weariness half forgotten, 
Mary Carleton’s feet were hurrying along 
the rocky little path. Here was the wee 
Christmassy pine tree that they had gar- 
landed with flowers. Here the green place 
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that had been a fairy ring in the moonlight. 
Here the low, stubby branch that Jim had 
always held away from her face—demand- 
ing toll as he did it! Mary Carleton passed 
the low branch with eyes tightly closed 
and shuddered as the stiff ends of it struck 
against her brow. And then—then—even 
with her e-"es shut, she knew that the path 
was turning. Turning in at a paneled 
green door with a knocker of bronze set 
upon the middle panel . . . 


HE cottage was unchanged. Remem- 

bering how Jim had lifted her across 
the threshold, Mary Carleton hesitated 
before setting her foot upon the sill. The 
door swung in quietly, too quietly. And 
Mary Carleton stood in the low, unforget- 
table room that had served as living-room 
and dining-room to them. 

The room seemed darker than she had 
known it, in memory. Perhaps it was be- 
cause of the season—autumn sunshine can 
not hold the newness, the warmth, of May’s 
radiance. Perhaps it was because Jim’s 
eyes had been so vividly blue; because his 
hair, always ruffled, had reflected the light 
of the out-of-doors. Mary Carleton 
Wished poignantly that she had not 
come—and heard herself sob, in the 
stillness, 


The cottage—for all its magic—had 
never boasted an echo. Often, when her 
heart had beat so high that it had come 
close to bursting, Mary had imagined an 
echo. And had discovered that it was 
Jim’s heart keeping rhythm with her own, 
that she heard. And yet, as her sob crept 
away, a gray little ghost in the stillness, 
Mary heard another sob—a sob choking 
and wistful. It frightened her, almost, 
this reflection of heartbreak that the house 
had built for itself. She listened, every 
fiber of her alert, and heard another sob. 
And another. No, it was not an echo! 
Somebody else was unhappy. Some one 
else was fostering a weary soul. 

The sound, prolonged and pitiful, seemed 
to come from the tiny bedroom that opened 
off the living-room. A chintz curtain, 
gayly flowered—the same curtain that she 
and Jim had hung there—made it quite 
private. Without thinking, governed by 
an emotion that was wholly sympathetic, 
Mary Carleton laid a white hand upon the 


With a whirl, the girl was 
sitting erect. “What are 
you doing here?” she ques- 
tioned. Mary Carleton 
found herself unable to 
answer the simple question 


’ flowered chintz. With a 
wee rustle the curtain 
swung aside. 

Face down, upon the 
old four-poster, lay a 
girl Her face burrow- 
ing into her folded arms. 
Her small, daintily-shod 
feet dangling, in a help- 
less way, over the bed’s 
edge. Unaware of Mary 
standing in the door- 
way, she continued to 
sob, with a rising cres- 
cendo of hysteria under- 
lying each cry. It was 

because of the hysteria that Mary spoke. 

“But—” she said, haltingly. And then, 
“Can I help?” 

With a whirl, a spring, a twist of shining 
slippers and tousled head, the girl was sit- 
ting erect, amazement struggling with the 
tears that hurried from her gray eyes. 
“What are you doing here?” she questioned 
in a voice that quavered and broke. “I 
thought that I—was quite—alone.” 

Mary Carleton found herself unable to 
answer the girl’s so simple question. What 
was she doing there? It was hard to say. 
When at last she spoke, her voice, too, 
held a quaver. 

“T was coming back,” she said simply. 

The girl—she was so young, little more 
than a child!—stared at Mary. And then 
she began to cry again. Through her tears 
she spoke. 

“T was coming back, too—’’ she said. 
“J—I was here on my honeymoon, last 
spring. Only a few months ago. The 
man—who rented us the place—he said it 
was a favorite with people on honeymoons. 
We—we liked it. Only a few months ago!” 

With her hands clasped, like a tired 
young saint’s hands, upon her breast, Mary 
Carleton listened, her face a white mask. 
This girl—she had lived in their house, their 
almost sacred little house. All a once 
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Mary Carleton saw the ghosts of other 
honeymooners—a long line of them. 
Laughing, kissing . . . They crowded 
out the presence that she had come to find. 

“So—” she said at last, and slowly, 
“so you were here, last spring? How— 
how does it happen that you’ve come back 
—alone?” 

The girl, frankly weeping, did not resent 
the question—though she might have. 
She spoke between tight, little gasps. 
“T’ve separated from my husband,” she 
told the woman in black. ‘We don’t love 
—each other—any more!” 

Her tear-stained face went down, in an 
almost frightened way, into her hands. 

Only the space of a few years divided 
them, but suddenly Mary Carleton felt 
old, very old and wise. Crossing the room 
swiftly, she seated herself upon the bed 
and took the shaking figure into her arms. 

“There, dear,’’ she soothed, “there. 
You mustn’t cry so. There! Perhaps, if 
you tell me about it, it will help—some. 
Telling often helps. Don’t think that I 
won’t understand!” 

Sympathy, at the right time, is very 
sweet. With a muffled cry the girl had 
burrowed her face into the kindly 
shoulder. As Mary Carleton’s arms 
crept around her, the sobbing ceased, 
and the girl spoke. 

It was a small story that she told. 

A story of youth, stubborn and unad- 
justable and lacking in a sense of humor. 
Of youth that is too frank, sometimes, 
and too ready to hurt that which it 
most loves. It was because she had 
taken out the new roadster, all by her- 
self. Meaning to meet Theo, of course. 
But then she saw Lawrence, the 
boy she’d been engaged to (a note of 
pride, here, the pride of being a desired 
woman) before she met Theo. And 
he had hailed her—and, well, she had 
to offer him a lift, didn’t she? How 
was she to know that his destination 
lay past Theo’s office? And how could 
she know that Theo would be waiting, 
outside his office, for a street car? And 
how could she have guessed that Theo 
would be so angry? Would make a 
scene in front of Lawrence? Just—the 
sobs began again, at this point—just 
after she’d been telling Lawrence how 
happy they were! 

At that, they might have patched it up 
together, if his mother hadn’t happened in. 
His mother couldn’t understand why she 
should have asked Lawrence to ride with 
her. His mother had taken Theo’s part. 
She had told Theo’s young wife that the 
modern girl had been taught in a strange 
school, in an unscrupulous school. She had 
been unnecessarily harsh. Mary Carleton 
agreed to this with a slowly nodding head, 
even though she had a word to say in the 
mother’s defense. 

“After all,” she said slowly, ‘‘you’ll feel 
differently—when you’ve had a son. You 
won’t want any woman to hurt him—ever. 
Not even if the hurt’s an imaginary one!” 

The girl, turned just a shade sulky, looked 
up at her visitor through lashes dewy 
and dark. “I shall never have a son— 
now,”’ said the girl. 

“Nor I,” said Mary Carleton, her face 
a sudden rigid mask. ‘“That’s why I can 
understand how your Theo’s mother felt. 
Why she spoke to you, as she did!” 

With a twist of her slim body the girl 
turned suddenly from the black-clad arm 
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that was circling her shoulders. All at 
once she was standing beside the bed, was 
walking over to the window that showed 
through its frame, like a colorful print, 
a pattern of red and russet and brown 
leaves. When at last she spoke, her voice 
was firm. 

“You think,” she said, “that I’m doing 
wrong. I can tell that. You think I ought 
to give in to Theo. To apologize. For 
something that I didn’t do. How do you 
know so much about men—and women? 
Husbands and wives? Have you ever been 
married?” 

The question came bluntly. Before she 
answered it Mary Carleton glanced down 
at her thin gold wedding ring—Jim had 
felt the old-fashioned gold to be realer, 
somehow, than the pale platinum of the 
modern marriage band. 

‘““Yes—I’ve been married,” she answered 
finally, as she twisted the ring upon her 
finger. ‘“That’s why I know—so much. 
That’s why I know that quarrels aren’t 
worth while. No matter who is in the 
right, you must be the one to give in. You 
must! Oh, [know I sound—archaic. But, 
after all, very few people have love-—real 














A PRAYER 
By Theodocia Pearce 


Once I prayed for prairie places, 
Wide-horizoned wind-swept spaces: 


Once I prayed for mighty din, 
A city’s arms to fold me in: 


Once I prayed the restless sea 
To call me out and mother me: 


Once I prayed a spot to dwell, 
A little house to love me well: 


Now my prayer is—Father—pleas:— 
Grant me a Soul as great as these. 














love—in their lives. It’s so hard to find— 
and so easy to lose. It’s so precious that 
one shouldn’t take the chance of bruising 
it! Often a woman is glad—gladder than 
you can guess—to know that she has ad- 
mitted being wrong—at times when she 
knew in her soul that she was right! Often 
such knowledge—the knowing that she 
was swift to forgive, to forget—is a 
woman’s greatest comfort.” 

Mary Carleton’s voice broke, for she 
was remembering a quarrel over some 
matter of no importance, the only real 
quarrel she and Jim had ever known. She 
was remembering how he had stormed 
out of the house, and how she had packed 
the wardrobe trunk and planned to leave. 
Where she had meant to go, she could not 
now recall! And she was remembering— 
oh, so vividly!—Jim’s face when he had 
returned, chastened but still wordless, to 
find her hatted and cloaked and gloved. 
And she was remembering—with a sharp 
intake of breath—how Jim’s eyes had filled 
suddenly as she came homing to his arms. 
As her voice said in a queer, cracked little 
sing-song: 


“I’m sorry, lover, so sorry. So sorry!” 


She was glad, with a blinding gladness, 
that she had been the one to speak first! 

The girl by the window was talking, 
Though she continued to stare fixedly at 
the veil of autumn trees. ‘But Theo was 
so wrong,” she said, ‘‘and in front of Law- 
rence, too! And I left a note on the bureay 
saying that I’d gone away. To a place 
where he’d—never—find me!” 

Mary Carleton was smiling suddenly, 
Her smile was as tender and sweet as a 
mother’s smile. 

‘““My dear,” she said gently, “did you 
mean that note, when you wrote it? Can 
you guess how it would hurt—” the 
smile was gone, achingly, from her face, 
“if you could go—to a place—where Theo 
would never find you? If he could go to 
a place—where you could never find hime” 

The girl had swung about from the 
window. ‘Across the width of the quaint, 
small bedroom, her eyes were searching 
Mary Carleton’s face. As she stood there, 
a figure appliquéd against wall, and wain- 
scoting, and vista of trees, Mary told her- 
self that the girl was like a flame. Jim had 
told her once—in this same room—that 
she was like a flame! Across her conscious- 

ness thudded the girl’s voice. Just two 
words. A question. 
“You mean?” she asked breathlessly. 
“IT mean—” Mary Carleton said, 
slowly, ‘that you and Theo might— 
be parted. Not by a quarrel. Not by 

a tiny difference of opinion. Not be- 

cause of the interference of relatives. 

Other young people have been parted. 

There are accidents. There are ill- 

nesses. What if you should never see 

your husband again? Wouldn’t you 
be sorry that his last thought of you 
would be a cold, little letter—written 
in anger? Oh, my dear " 

For the girl was crying again. 

Not the choking sobs of a_ spoiled 

child who mourns a broken toy, the 

sobs that had racked her as she had 

lain across the bed. The crying of a 

mature woman who has seen herself, 

for one blessed moment, in the mirror 

of humility. She came swiftly, to 

the arms, in their covering of black 

silk—the arms that were reaching 

yearningly toward her. And the two 
women, close together, kissed. Through 
their tears. 

It was a long moment before the girl 
spoke. A long moment before, with a 
red lip caught between her white teeth, 
she was able to meet the level eyes of Mary 
Carleton. 

“Do you think,” she said, and, having 
spoken, her voice was hurried, “that I 
could hire a car—somewhere? I walked 
up from the station. I wasn’t so anxious 
to get anywhere—when I came. But I 
must—I must rush back to the house. 
Perhaps, if I make good time, I can tear 
up the letter before Theo finds it!” 

Mary Carleton was busying herself in 
front of the bare, little dresser upon which, 
once, she had laughingly arranged her 
ivory brush and comb set beside Jim’s 
worn black one. She was collecting the 
vanity case, the soft sports hat, the 
frilly suéde gauntlets the girl had flung 
aside. 

“Powder your nose, dear,’ she said— 
and she spoke as if their acquaintance wert 
a matter-of-fact, every-day, bridge-and- 
tea affair. “And put your hat on. Yes, 
i’m sure you can hire a car—”’ 
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Standing there beside the tree, Mary Carlton’s mind was racing along the roads 


of the past. 


It was then, coming almost musically 
from the road below, that the motor horn 
sounded. A strident, long-drawn-out 
honk. The girl, busy with silver box and 
§0ssamer puff, stopped short in her work 
of hiding tear traces. Wonderingly, joy- 
ously, she was hurrying through the gay 
chintz curtains, across the polished floor 
of the living-room. Her voice, creeping 


She was seeing Jim’s upfiung chin. 


back to Mary Carleton, had a song in it. 

“Why, it’s the roadster,” the girl was 
saying. “I’d recognize that horn any- 
where. How do you suppose Theo knew 
that he’d find me here? For it is— 
Theo—” 

Mary Carleton pulled back the curtains, 
ever so little? The girl was standing in 
the doorway, her figure like an eager 


She was hearing his chuckle 


young reed—wind-swept and gallant— 
a silhouette against autumn trees and 
autumn skies. Her arms were reaching 
so very eagerly toward the bronzed young 
man who was leaping up the little path. 
A young man at once boyish and grown- 
up. A young man who was partly fright- 
ened and partly repentant and all a-thrill. 
How had he (Continued on page 207). 
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Quite suddenly the Scribbler found his ideal type. Her body moved with the rhythm of 


ZAMBOANGA 


Illustrations by John Richard Flanagan 


I 


AMBOANGA. A savage, lyrical 
beauty in the name. The first 
time I saw it on a map, printed in 


italics across the end of Mindanao 
and the Sulu Sea, it gave me an exquisite 
thrill. Immediately, regardless of distance 
or place, it seemed associated with Zanzi- 
bar and Mombasa, those ports of black 
men and ivory and spices. Here, I said to 
myself, is a town where 
high adventure waits, and 
I shall go there one day 
while I am still young. 


2 


IGHT on the South 

China Sea. Trans- 
lucent darkness about 
the ship, and in her wake 
a path of phosphorus 
churned to fire by the 
propeller. Mattresses 
and cots littered the 
decks i, unabashed figures 


in night-dress stood by the rail or lay gasping 
ondrenched sheets. Across the sl'ding black 
undulations, not many hundred miles dis- 
tant, the Equator lay like a friendly bond 
between Hades and the Malay Archipelago. 

““My God!” panted the Man from Hong- 
kong, seated on the edge of his cot. 

A faint echo came from the Scribbler, 
lounging on another cot close by. 

Moist heat burdened 
the air and pressed 
against the skin like 
heated gelatin. The 
faint wind fanned in- 
to being by the motion 
of the vessel only 
thickened the sultry 
closeness. 

“You won’t like 
Manila,” predicted the 
Man from Hongkorg 
disagreezbly. 

“I don’t intend to 
stay there long,” said 
the Scribbler. 


“Well, you won’t like it for even a little 
while,” was the other’s opinion. “‘I suppose 
you’re going on down to Java with the ship. 
Mmm . You'll die of heat there.” 

“I’m going to Zamboanga,” announced 
the Scribbler. “That is, if I can get a boat 
within a reasonable time.” 

“What!” the Man from Hongkong almost 
screamed. “Zamboanga!” He groaned. 
“Terrible place. Ghastly. Awful.” 

“But—” 

“My dear young man, take my advice: 
don’t go to Zamboanga.” 

“But—” 

“It’s a God-forsaken place set down on 
the edge of nowhere. Hasn’t even the 
society that Manila has—and that’s little 
enough. Zamboanga! Great heavens! 
spent two months there a yezz ago, and my 
liver hasn’t got back to normal yet.” 

That was quite evident to the Scribbler. 

“Well, I intend to go there anyhow, 
he declared defiantly. “I’ve always wanted 
to see it. The very fact of being in a town 
with a barbaric name like that will make 
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Spain, but her eyes were Asia—dark with the appsiling splendor of a tropical night 


A Story I Shall Never Write 


By HARRY HERVEY 


up for any lack of society or comfort.” 
“Hump!” grunted the Man from Hong- 
kong; which is the way a seasoned dweller 
in the tropics or any part of Asia expresses 
his contempt for all energetic upstarts who 
come out filled with romantic twaddle. 
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ORNING, and the ship moving in a 
profound depression. The great, 
blazing globe of sky and sea held the 
heat like an electric bulb, and white-hot 
sparks darted over the corrugated water. 
Luzon hung in the offing. The Scribbler, 
leaning on the rail, gazed through the 
blistering glare at the coast of Zimbales 
Province and was not stirred. It was too hot 
to be stirred. Mountainous islands slipped 
by and seemed to melt in the incandescent 
heat. Cavite Bay lay ahead, a monotony 
of dazzling cobalt, and beyond it, a palpi- 
tating line, Manila. The Manila of Dewey, 
of José Rizal. But the Scribbler could 
associate it only with hemp and cigars. 


The ship’s screws ceased to rumble some 
distance from the docks, and the great 
vessel drifted languidly in hazed sunlight 
while the health officials came aboard. At 
their heels was a young Filipino who dis- 
tributed cards bearing the inscription: 
Santa Ana Cabaret—the Largest in the 
World . . . It seemed -a period inter- 
minable before the boat moved up to the 
wharf, and the Scribbler, 
still leaning on the rail, 
felt his spirit flag and 
witherin the purgatorial 
calm. He wondered, 
vaguely, if the approach 
of Zamboanga would be 
like this. 

At length the gang- 
plank was lowered. Un- 
der a shed packed with 
heat was a sweating 
multitude: brown is- 
landers, ivory-skinned 
people with* Spanish 
features, and many 


whites standing apart in lofty segregation. 
The Filipina women, with their puffy sleeves 
of pineapple fiber, their gauzy fichus and 
trailing skirts, fluttered about like tropical 
humming-birds, and the Scribbler found 
it mildly irritating that human beings 
should possess such energy in this crippling 
climate. 

Behind the dock were many calessas, the 
ridiculous pony-carts 
peculiar to Manila, and 
he climbed into one 
and went swaying off 
in the savage glare. 

Roads where the dust 
swirled up in golden 
clouds; an expanse of 
green that dropped into 
dry moats, gray walls 
pierced with loop-holes 
and a grim gateway; 
and then the hotel, 
a rectangular pile rising 
from tropical gardens. 
(Continued on page 197) 


























The Story Thus Far: 


NLY the fact of her lover’s life in 
O danger moved Myrtle Carey to 
consent to a secret marriage. Her 
love for him had been threatened by the 
hatred of her father for the young man’s 
treachery—as Sir Andrew thought it—to 
King George, and Myrtle had the old-time 
sentiments of loyalty and filial respect 
woven deep into the fibers of her being. 
At her father’s command she had broken 
her troth with Harry Latimer, and had 
tried to-feel the horror she was expected 
to feel at finding him an active worker for 
the Colonies and against his king. But 
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when he faced arrest and trial by the 
Governor’s edict, for the part he had played 
in various raids of the Colonists, a sudden 
doubt shook her. After all, Harry was 
not the only South Carolinian who set 
these new states against the mother coun- 
try. Men of age and of high position in 
the community shared his error—if error 
it was. 

At the news of the warrant against him, 
Myrtle saw him and pleaded with him 
to leave the city, but Harry refused. 
Also he expressed grave doubts of the 
very real love she was offering him, and 





In the very moment 
that Sir Andrew 
drew the trigger, the 
door leading to the 
hall was thrown 
open with a crash, 
and Myrtle stood 
white and scared on 
the threshold 








altogether played a totally different part 
from the one she had expected. 

Urged by the wife of the Governor, the 
one-time Sally Izard, Myrtle consented 
to marry Harry and thus persuade him 
to fly from the city within the forty-eight 
hours’ grace granted him before the arrest 
should take place. By the law of the 
Colony, she could not marry without her 
father’s consent, but the party evaded 
that law by going aboard the British wat 
ship Tamar, which lay in the harbor, and 
being married by the chaplain of the boat. 

Their plan was that Myrtle shoul 
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vanish from the ball that night, and depart 
with Harry for his estate in the mountains, 
where they might be safe from pursuit, 
Sally taking upon herself the task of 
reconciling Sir Andrew to the match. 

But another plan ran counter to theirs. 
With the Governor had come Captain 
Mandeville, a needy adventurer living 


wi Test 


Only Strong Hearts 


it was not hard for him 
to pacify Sir Andrew, 
when a chance remark 
of the chaplain of the 
Tamar betrayed the 
marriage he had _ per- 
formed that morning. 
He promised the furious 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


ND this,’’ said 
Latimer be- 
tween scorn and 
amusement, ‘“‘is 

how King George’s rep- 
resentative keeps faith. 


t part by his wits until the day when he should father that Myrtle would be a widow On my soul, it’s worthy of King George 
re come into his title. Myrtle had captured before she ever was a wife, and urged himself.” ; ; 
oT, 4 hoth his affections and his calculations. quiet for all their sakes. He and Gadsden were kneeling on the 
ag He found her infinitely engaging, and the But Mandeville had counted too soon wharf beside the prostrate and inanimate 
‘ bee vision of her fortune was even more appeal- his gains from his treacherous plan. body of Major Sykes, fully revealed to 

Pi ing. Harry was a dangerous rival, and Latimer, a fine swordsman, killed Major them in the light of the colonel’s lantern. 

re Mandeville took advantage of his position Sykes as the ruffians set upon him. He “Tf Hannibal hadn’t thrust a sword into 

a We as the Governor’s equerry to arrange with was then captured, tied in a sack, and my hand at the last moment, I suppose I 
? 


vaded 


Major Sykes to arrest Latimer and put 


thrown into a boat waiting at the wharf. 


should be on my way to England now.’ 


ae him on board another British ship, with Luckily it was the wrong boat, and He got up. “I’m afraid the poor wretch is 
oa a hint to the captain that it would be carried not a crew of British sea- sped.” 

: oat ho grave loss if Latimer never reached men, but his good friend Gadsden, “Don’t plague yourself about him,” said 
“ould England after all. who rescued him speedily from his Gadsden. ‘““My men’ll see to him. What of 


Full of the secret knowledge of his plan, 


dangerous plight. 


yourself? You were best away, I think.” 
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“Yes; but not until I’ve seen the 
Governor. ~ I owe him an explanation of 
how I killed a British officer, and perhaps 
he will offer me one of how this British 
officer Came to meddle with me, when I 
had his lordship’s word for it that no 
action .would ‘be taken until tomorrow 
morning,” 

“Ay,” said Gadsden. “Ye’re right. It’s 
what I should do myself.” 

They set out. But they went on foot no 
farther.than Mr. Laurens’ house, outside 
which, Latimet’s traveling carriage was 
now waiting. with Hannibal in attendance. 
They climbed into it as eleven o’clock was 
chiming from’ St. Philip’s, and drove 
straight to the State House. 

Latimer would have gone at once into 
the ballroom in his quest for the Gov- 
ernor. But in the hall, untenanted at the 
moment. save by a _ half-dozen negro 
lackeys who stared round-eyed at his di- 
shevelled appearance, Gadsden stayed him. 

“Look at yourself, man, D’ye think 
ye’re a sight for the ladies?” 

And only then did Latimer seem to be- 
come conscious of his condition... Stained 
almost from head to foot in mud and 
blood, his head unkempt, one of his 
stockings torn, and a rent in the back 
of his brave coat of black corded silk 
with silver lace and!purple linings, he 
was a terrifying spectacle. 

He remained, therefore, in the hall, 
while Gadsden went to find the 
Governor. A dance. was in progress, 
and his excellency was engaged in it. 

So, of necessity, Gadsden must wait, 
while Latimer paced the hall. 

But not for long was he alone. 
Down the stairs presently from the 
buffet above came Colonel Moultrie 
with Mrs. Brewton, and then Lady | 
William with young Drayton, and I! 
following almost immediately Myrtle 
herself on the arm of Tom Izard. 
Behind these there were two or three 








other couples, and all of them stood 
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would take her opportunity, she aasured ~ 


him, of slipping out. unobserved... He 
should find her in the carriage when he 
came, and then he must tell her what had 
happened, who had attacked him. 

The opportunity was not long delayed. 
Presently the music ceased, and a moment 
or two later Gadsden appeared at the door 
of the main ante-toom, beckoning Latimer 
forward. He went, the others following. 
Myrtle lagged behind with Lady William 
until all had passed i in, then Lanly William 
hugged her an instant. 

“Bless you, child! , Be happy!” 

She kissed her, ‘and Myrtle was gone, 
speeding out and down -the steps to the 
carriage ifto. which’ Hannibal, grinning 
widely in welcome, assisted her. 

And meanwhile, Lord William was ad- 
vancing to meet Mr. Latimer, and_ his 
eyes opened wide with: astonishment as 
he surveyed the gentleman’s disordered 
appearance. ae 

“Mr. Latimer, what is this?” 

“The result of what appears, but which 
T can not believe to be, a breach of faith on 
the part of your excellency. An attempt 
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A motif of garlanded roses 
Figures the rich brocade; 
The weaver repeated it tirelessly 
Till the sumptuous arras was made. 
One garland—just one!—omitted, 
Spoiled were the pattern then... 
You have told. me you love me 
a thousand times— 
Tell me tomorrow again! 








what I say. It is yi ing now on 1 Grockat? $ 
Wharf.’”: 

“Ay,” said Gadsden. “T’ve seen i, and 
seen the men who carried it.” 


“You . . . killed him?” 
“TI had that misfortune.° In my own 
defence.” 


There was hubbub now among the Tories 
and among several officers of the Tamar 
who were spectators of this scene. But his 
lordship quelled it, raising his hand. 

“Who was this officer?? Do you know?” 

Gadsden ‘answered him: “Major Sykes 
from Fort Johnson. ° I had better tell your 
lordship what I witnessed of this affair,” 
And he proceeded to relate how the men, 
had brought Latimer bound and gagged, 
and had dropped him into the wrong boat. 
“But for that,-your excellency,” Gadsden’ 
ended with a‘ certain grim aggressiveness, 
whose significance there was no mistak- 
ing, “it is unlikely that Mr. Latimer would 
ever have been heard of again.” 

The high color remained. in his lordship’s 
face, but its expression grew troubled. 
Almost he had a guilty look, for the 
mention of the officer’s identity brought 
back=tomfits mind the thing that had 
yesterday been suggested in Sykes: 
presence. 

Into Carey’s ear Mandeville whis- 
pered at that moment, “For his own 
ae he must disclaim all mora 
of it.” 

And even as he spoke, the Governor 
turned to seek him among the gaping 
crowd. 

“Captain Mandeville!” 

Mandeville stepped forward, grace- 
ful and unperturbed. 

“Do you know anything of this?” 
the Governor demanded. 


“T?” quoth Mandeville. “No more 


|| than your excellency.” 


But he was not to escape so easily. 
‘That’s an equivocal answer, Captain 
Mandeville,” said Moultrie sharply. 
| Mandeville drew himself up, and 








at gaze appalled and terrified by Mr. 
Latimer’s appearance. 

Myrtle ran to him in terror, Lady 
William and Tom Izard following closely. * 

“What’s happened? Harry! Why are 
you like this?” 

You conceive the bombardment of star- 
tled questions he was constrairied to stand. 

“Tt’s nothing. A trifling accident.” 

“You're not hurt, Harry?” Myrtle cried. 

He reassured her, and while doing so he 
perceived that her sudden advent, which 
at first had-vexed him, was indeed most 

opportune. He drew her aside a little and 
lowered his voice, so that his words were 
for her‘alone? ’ 

“My carriage is at the door, Myrtle. 
Hannibal ‘is there. This is your oppor- 
tunity. Slip-into it and*wait for me. I'll 
join you.ina moment, as soon as I have 
had a word-with Lotd William.” 

Momentary excitement and concern 
turned her pale. She had not seen her 
father since their interview in the little 
ante-room. Indeed, he had appeared to 
avoid her. But Mandeville had assured 
her that all was well; that he had pacified 
Sir Andrew, and that she need fear no 
violent outburst. And she had thanked 
Mandeville from a heart that was full 
of gratitude for his concern and kindli- 
ness. 

She nodded now to Harry, her eyes con 
sidering him with tender wistfulness. She 


was made tonight to seize me and put ‘me 
on board a ship for England.” 

There was a burst of indignation from 
Moultrie and Drayton, who stood behind 
him, and a general murmur from others 
who were flowing into the ante-room and 
halting there at gaze. Among them, indeed 
in the foremost ranks, were Sir Andrew 
Carey with Stuart, the Indian agent, and 
Anthony Fletchall, the back-country Tory 
leader’ “Immediately behind Carey, and 
sharing his disgusted astonishment but 

manifesting it less freely, was Mandeville. 

Lord William fell back a step in sheer 
amazement at Latimer’s words. Then he 
collected himself. ‘Iam relieved, sir, that 
you do not impute to any orders of mine 
an attack w hose object I imagine you are 
assuming.’ 

“T am not assuming it, Lord William. 
Colonel Gadsden has seen enough to be 
able to bear me out in part. The intention 
was as I have said. I overheard it among 
the men who took me, and they were led 
by a British officer.” 

“That I can not believe.” The Gov- 
ernor’s face flushed scarlet. Sternly he 
voiced a sudden suspicion, ‘‘Mr. Latimer, 
is this an attempt to stir up feeling?” 

But Latimer unceremoniously _ inter- 
rupted him. “Your excellency, the body 
of that British officer will bear witness to 





was looking down his nose at the 
Colonial officer. 

“Colonel Moultrie, I have not the habit 
of equivocation.” 

“T know nothing of your habits and care 
less,” the Colonel answered him. “But 
I know an equivocation when I hear it.” 

Lord William intervened. Thé at- 
mosphere was becoming dangerously 
charged. “The equivocation will be 
removed, ‘I think, if I assert to .you 
on my honor, Mr. Latimer, that it was 
by no orders of mine that this thing 
happened, and that I know nothing whats 
ever of how it came about.” 2 

“Will your excellency go so far as to 
reprobate it?” Latimer asked him as cour- 
teously as such a*question could be askéd. 

“Sincerely,” was the: prompt and m- 
phatic reply. “And I shall.not rest until 
I have discovered what ‘is behind it.”’ 

Mr. Latimer bowed. “I thank your 
excellency. I have reported the event and 
rendered the immediate account of it 
which my departure from Charles Town 
makes necessary. If your excellency has 
no further questions for me, perhaps you 
will give me leave to withdraw.” 

“Assuredly, Mr. Latimer.” And _ his 
excellency slightly inclined his head. 

Mr. Latimer bowed a second time and 
turned to depart. But departure was not 
quite so easy. There were friends behind 
him waiting to congratulate him on his 
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sharp reprimand. 


but all of us.” 
Latimer smiled. 
and suddenly conscious of his weariness He passed on to be detained by others, And meanwhile (Continued on 


“If you had died, Harry,” Myrtle told him, “life for me would have been at an end.” 
And with the proofs of her self-sacrificing devotion before him, he believed her 


D him had passed. “I hope that my he would soon be back. 

“You see, sir, the perils into which your departure will restore to Charles “When you hear my drums there'll be 
tashness is plunging not only yourself Town the peace of which, saving a place for you, Harry. 
King George, I appear to be the only Rutledge any ill will. He’s a curmudgeon. 


He was very weary, disturber.”’ ‘ But honest. 


, 
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escape, and there was Rutledge with a now that the excitement sustaining and there was Moultrie assuring him that 
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The 


Senator’s W 


in a letter to a 
Senator's Daughter 


"Tells How 
the Candidates 


Were Nominated 


Frances Parkinson Keyes, in attending the 
two big party conventions, enjoyed a unique 
experience and learned some new lessons in 


politics. 


In. this delightful letter she takes 


you with her to Cleveland and New York 


Mrs. Keyes, from a photo- 
graph taken in New York 


EAR GENEVIEVE: 

I do not need to tell you that 
I am so busy nowadays that I 
write only to those friends whom 
I love very much; and I can echo every 
word of affection that you send in your 
letter to me, every word of regret that we 
are not more often together. But I realize 
that in my reply I must do more than that; 
for I am writing as an Easterner to a 
Westerner; as a Protestant to a Catholic; 
as a Republican woman in official life, 
who has gone to both great national 
conventions, to a Democratic woman in 
official life who has gone to neither. And 
therefore I must try to tell you not’ only 
what I have seen and done, approved and 
disapproved, but, as far as possible, what 
you would have seen and done, approved 

and disapproved. 

Somewhat breathlessly I caught the 
train to Cleveland, for the household had 
to be moved to summer quarters just at 
this time, and the well-being of each of 
its members, downeto the five goldfish, 
looked afer. As this was my very first 
National Convention, I felt full of excite- 
ment at the thought of attending it, and 
rather pitied the numerous persons who 
kept assuring me that “everything was 
all cut and dried beforehand, and it would 
be a dull affair.” 

From the beginning I loved the big 
bustling crowds thronging the hotel lob- 
bies and dining-rooms, and the wide 
streets, with their perfectly handled traffic, 
while the women’s committee of official 
hostesses was untiring in its efforts to 
provide for the comfort and pleasure of 
the stranger ladies within its gates. 

In the midst of all the festivities which 
I attended, I somehow wedged in a visit 
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with Mrs. Hert of Kentucky—who has 
succeeded Mrs. Upton of Ohio as National 
committeewoman—to whom Mrs. Fosseen 
of Minnesota, one of the most efficient and 
delightful of all the committeewomen, was 
kind enough to introduce me. Mrs. Hert 
is a most attractive woman, with soft 
masses of chestnut hair, lovely color, 
and a perfect figure, and her gracious 
manner and social charm will be a distinct 
asset both to her and her party. Her 
chief concern—at least, on the day when 
I talked with her—seemed to be that 
women should learn, sanely and quietly, 
without excitement and with true perspec- 
tive, to work together toward a common 
end. And this, now and always, in politics 
and out of them, is an excellent foundation 
for endeavor. 

Tuesday morning—the opening day of 
the Convention—found me bright and 
early on my way to Public Hall, and the 
huge structure was still almost empty 
when I slipped into my stage seat. The 
coloring of the hall is softly gray, and there 
were no decorations except one large 
flag at the back of the stage, on which 
were fastened the portraits of Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, and Harding, each, in turn, 
festooned with flags. The magnificent 
organ, surely one of the finest to which 
I ever listened, was being played, alter- 
nating with a military band perched high 
on a tiny balcony over the rear of the stage 
at the left. 

Gradually I found myself surrounded 
by friends, old and new. Mrs. Lenroot 
came in, Mrs. Pepper and Mrs. McCormick, 
among the other Senators’ wives. My own 
place was directly behind the Attorney 
General and Mrs. Stone and between 
Mrs. Bartlett, the wife of the Assistant 


Postmaster General—to whose kindness I 
owed my excellent vantage point—and Mr. 
Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture. 
John Philip Sousa, on his way to lead his 
band, paused for a moment. So did Mr. 
Slemp, the President’s secretary; and Mr. 
Stearns, the Boston merchant, who is so 
close a friend of the President, both politi- 
cally and unofficially; the Secretary of War; 
the Postmaster General. The committee- 
women began to appear—the charming 
Mrs. Patterson of North Carolina, whose 
delegation is urging that she should be ap- 
pointed to a diplomatic post—which she 
certainly would adorn. What a feather 
it would be in the cap of the South if it 
were to provide the first woman Minister 
as well as the first woman Senator! . . . 
Mrs. Fosseen of Minnesota, whom I 
mentioned before, in a lovely embroidered 
cream net dress over black satin, a cream- 
colored feather in her black: hat; Mrs. 
Yost of West Virginia, who looks about 
sixteen—pretty as a picture—and who 
has long done such splendid work as the 
representative of the W. C. T. U. on the 
Woman’s Joint Congressional Committee; 
Mrs. Orvis, the Mayor of Manchester, 
Vermont; Miss Cunningham, the road 
builder, of Indiana; many others. It was 
as sociable and informal as an afternoon 
tea at the home of some intimate friend. 
Mr. Adams, the retiring national com- 
mitteeman, took his place. His gavel 
fell lightly, calling the Convention to order 
without apparent effort. Sousa’s band 
struck up “The Star Spangled Banner, 
and the great audience was suddenly 
standing, singing, as a second huge flag 
was lowered and raised again, and a flood 0 
light, first red, then white, then blue, and 
then kaleidoscopic, inundated the darkened 
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Mrs. Genevieve Snyder (the Senator’s daughter), her father, Senator Walsh of Montana, and her daughters 


hall. The effect was so poignantly beauti- 
ful that it was almost startling. Then 
suddenly there was a hush, and Bishop 
Anderson began to pray. 

“Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place 
inall generations . . . We render hearty 
thanks for an inheritance as citizens of a 
free republic . . . Do Thou impress us 
with a deep sense of our manifest destiny 
and obligations .’ Then the band 
was playing again, and every one was on 
his feet, singing again—‘“‘America,” this 
time. And then “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” reverberated through the hall. 

Convention proceedings do not “just 
happen” in either party, and there is a 


regular order of business established by . 


long custom and carefully mapped out 
beforehand. The official program now 
began with the call to the convention by 
Mr. Lockwood, the retiring secretary of 
the National Committee, the election of 
the temporary chairman, Representative 
Theodore P. Burton of Ohio; and the 
“keynote” speech, delivered by Mr. 
Burton. Since the reading of this speech 
consumed an hour and fifty minutes, I 
imagine that you may have given up in 
despair an attempt to read it in full, or to 
“listen in” on it; and that is all the more 
reason why I wish to quote a few extracts 
from it which I think may interest you: 

“It is appropriate that a Republican 
National Convention should assemble in 
Ohio. Of the eleven of our party who 
have held the high office of President, 
seven have been natives of this Buckeye 
Commonwealth, and five were elected 
from our midst. You will recall the names 
of Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, 
McKinley, Taft, and Harding This 
Convention has one unique distinction 


which in itself will give it a most notable 
place in the history of party gatherings. 
This is the first time in a national political 
convention that women have taken their 
place as delegates under a right of suffrage 
vouchsafed by the federal constitution. 
More than four hundred are here as dele- 
gates and alternates, giving emphasis to 
this radical departure. You are welcome, 
thrice welcome here—this convention relies 
on your activities in the coming campaign.” 

Next came a review of the record of the 
administration—the coming of peace, the 
increase of prosperity; allusions to the 
Washington Conference, the reduction of 
the public debt, the adoption of the budget 
system, the passage of the Rogers bill for 
the improvement of diplomatic and consu- 
lar service, of two immigration bills, of the 
child labor amendment. ‘““That great demo- 
cratic leader, Mr. Bryan, has stated that 
the sixty-seventh congress accomplished 
more for the farmer than any congress 
for fifty years.” 

Mr. Burton’s recommendations for the 
future were so nearly in line with the plat- 
form adopted the next day, that it is 
necessary to give space to only two of them. 

“The Republican Party stands now, as 
always, firmly for law observance. Laws 
are not to be observed only by those who 
favored their enactment, but by every one 
in this broad land.” 

“There is absolute necessity for an 
intelligent policy of conservation of our 
natural resources for the prevention of 
waste, and the even more dangerous evils 
of monopoly. No hundred-year franchise 
should be given, nor-should any grant be 
made of that which the nation should 
reserve for its future protection.” 

Immediately after Mr. Burton’s speech, 


the four convention committees—on Reso- 
tutions, Rules, Credentials, and Permanent 
Organization—were appointed, and began 
to function as soon as the Convention had 
adjourned, which it did forthwith; and 
great enthusiasm greeted the announce- 
ment that Mrs. J. Willis Martin of Phila- 
delphia, who has long been prominent in 
civic and political work, had been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on 
Permanent Organization. 

It was one of those times when you 
wished that you could be in at least four 
places at once, for every one of the com- 
mittee meetings was bound to be inter- 
esting. I finally decided to go to the 
hearing which the Resolutions Committee, 
perhaps the most important of all, was 
giving to persons and organizations who 
wished to submit “planks” to be inserted 
in the platform of the party. This decision 
was made largely because I wished to hear 
the resolutions, which I knew would differ 
very widely, presented by the League of 
Women Voters and the National Women’s 
Party; but I found many of the other 
subjects discussed equally absorbing—the 
arguments for and against the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act; for and 
against participation in the World Court 
and the League of Nations; for Philippine 
Independence, and so on. The plea mace 
by a colored woman—Christine Maura of 
New Jersey—for enforcement of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments, 
was dignified, brief, and poignant. The 
greatest excitement was caused by the 
reading of the platform proposals of the 
progressive bloc, presented by Governor 
Blaine of Wisconsin, which were radical ir 
the extreme. These were greeted with 
hoots and hisses, (Continued on page 131) 





Just a golly story of the 
Good Time and the Adventure 
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JUMMER is summer. On.the sodth 
shore of Massachusetts Bay it be- 
gins properly in June and extends 
into September. Those who attempt 

to make anything more of it do so,at-their 

own risk, ’ ; 

It svas against the advice of her parents 
that Mafjorie Cummings decided-to keep 
open’ into October the summer home her 
father leased that year on the second cliff 
at Cotuate. Not that the house could not 
be made comfortable—it had a furnace— 
or that the ocean was.any the less beauti- 
ful after the final country club dance, but 
both. Eben Cummings and his wife had 
lived Jong enough in Boston to believe in 
having a season for everything and in keep- 
ing everything to its season—with the 
exception possibly of vegetables for the 
table. 

“This is the first year I haven’t been 
obliged to get back to some sort of school 
on time, and I want to feel what it feels 
like,” explained Marjorie. 

“But, my dear, even if we return to 
town; you will not return to school. You 
are quite finished.” 

“Then what’s the use of dragging me 
along?” 

“Your father’s business—” 

“You and Dad can go back. Why not 
leave me with Marie? We’ll manage all 
right by ourselves.”’ 


Mrs. Cummings had made her readjust- . 


ments in the last ten years, even to the 
length of her skirts, but at that she always 
insisted upon a reasonable and respectable 
limit. When she met with too much oppo- 
sition from the younger generation, there 
was always Eben to fall back on, who, even 
if he had taken up golf, still retained a 
portion of his old-fashioned principles. 

“Vou’re not a young bachelor, but a 
young lady,” Mrs. Cummings reminded 
her daughter. . 

“Worse luck.” 

“T’ll admit that as young people con- 
duct themselves today it is often difficult 
to mark the difference between the sexes— 
but still there is a difference. I’m sure 
your father will not approve any such 
program.” 

“Will you leave him to me?” 

Mrs. Cummings grew slightly more 
alert. “What do you mean?” 

“Tf I coax him to let me stay, will you 
promise not to pretend to look injured?” 

“Marjorie!” 

Perhaps it always comes as a bit of a 
shock when parents find their children be- 
ginning to uncover their artifices. 

“Because,” explained Marjorie, “I may 
have to look hurt myself, and we can’t 
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both do it and seem at all convincing.” 

“Y—I call that unkind,” trembled Mrs. 
Cummings, looking injured.onthe spot. 

Instantly the girl cross@{ the room and 
impulsively threw her aris around hér 
mother’s neck. a” “a 

“There, mumsy,” she whispered... “I 
shouldn’t have said that. But I do want 
to stay.“~I-don’t know why, but the ocean 
and I ‘have become such pals. Look at it 
now.” 

Fhey. were upstairs. A big diamond- 
paned window opened full upon a majestic 
sweep of blue. 

“Tt’s so blue and so deep,” said the girl. 

She kissed her mother’s graying hair. 

“T’ll see your father myself,” said Mrs. 
Cummings. 

So Marjorie, with “Marie, stayed on, 
though no one quite approved of it. 

Marjorie Cummings tay, in some re- 
spects, have been wiser at twenty than she 
should have been, but she was honest— 
dead honest. All that developed in the 
next few weeks was as much a surprise to 
her as to any one else—even the reappear- 
ance of Jimmy Roberts. She had said 
good-by to him in good faith right there 
on her own front porch in the dawn of the 
morning following the last dance. Such a 
dawn it was, with the rising sun turning 
the sky into subdued pinks above a gray 
sea fading into mist! The bigness and 
freshness of the picture sent little thrills 
up and down her spine, so that when 
Jimmy, growing bold, reached for her hand, 
she allowed him to hold it a moment just 
for companionship’s sake. But that was 
all. He wanted more—was bending 
toward her pretty lips when she shook her 
head. 

“No, Jimmy,” she forbade. 

“I’m going today,” he pleaded. 

“Ves, you're going today,” she answered. 

That was her reason. Summer was over. 
From late June until then she had wan- 
dered with him over these sand cliffs made 
by the ocean which had nibbled into them 
for centuries, to the crescent-shaped beach 
on the left; had followed the crooked, nar- 
row path to the right which led past his 
own cottage and to the country club. Here 
they had golfed and danced and gone back 
to the little beach again for a plunge. Tall 
and straight and clean-limbed he was and 
very fine. Of all the men she had ever met 
he was the only one who ever in the slight- 
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est succeeded-in making: her feel that he 
was different from the others. And yet, 
too, he ‘remained: Jimmy Roberts—just 
out of Harvard.and on his way to enter his 
father’s. btokerage: office in New York: 
He did not take the world very seriously, 
although ‘there had been moments: when 
she was afraid that he might. This would 
not-have been quite in keeping with the 
time and place, 

The cliffs dotted with pretty little houses 
filled with pretty little things and pretty 
little people ceased in any real sense to-be 
Gliffs. They were merely convenient and 


“picturesque elevations of land giving what 
~Pudkin, Pudkin and Cotter characterized 


‘in their folders as “‘a commanding view of 
the ocean.” Through bramble and wild 
grape—Eric the Red had found them here 
a thousand years: before—paths had been 
cut which ran past neat patches of lawn 
bordered with posies. The beach to the 
left from which lobster fishermen and 
fishers of moss. still put out was, during 
July and August, a golden new moon upon 
which men and women sprawled in the sun 
and children laughed over their pretty 
sand games. Even the ocean was a play- 
thing—sometimes to be sported with, 
sometimes to be watched as in its turn it 
sported lover-like with the young maid of 
a beach which seemed, with open arms, to 
welcome it. Even when the nor’-easters 
tore loose as though peeved with all this 
prettiness, and stirred the lazy waters into 
huge, booming breakers and hurled them 
roughly at the breast of the beach, no harm 
was done. Summer folk drove their cars 
to the edge of the salt spray and exclaimed 
at the beauty of it—the delicate whiteness 
of it. Up the beach the heavy waves 
plunged and broke, coming back frothily 
to the tune of a billion rolling pebbles 
being made round and smooth—so many 
more balls for children to pick up. It was 
all a toy world in which it was fair enough 
to play at love as at anything else so 
long as one obeyed the rules of the game 
and kept within bounds. This Marjorie 
Cummings had always done and always 
would do. Any one who looked into her 
steady blue eyes never had any doubt 
of that—eyes set wide apart below @ 
broad, smooth forehead. Her mouth 
was more of a mystery, perhaps, with its 
sensitive curves and the smiling dimples 
that were forever turning up unexpectedly, 
but a woman would scarcely be a tvoman 
without some element of mystery. Her 
straight nose, however, suggested that the 
mystery would always be a sound mystery. 
Her lithe young body reminded Roberts of 
the crescent beach—an exquisite bit 0} 
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MAERIJORIE was seated on the steps. Jimmy took a place beside her. Before them, the 
sunlit ocean sweeping dreamily to the azure horizon line, and perhaps Africa—miles and 


miles of ocean, miles and miles of sky, and the air in between filled with gold-dust 





Marjorie smoothed the touseled hair from Jimmy’s forehead and called his name. 


nature. Like all things in nature strength 
was not sacrificed for beauty. He had 
swum by her side far enough to realize this. 

The thing that brought Jimmy Roberts 
back to Cotuate out of season was the 
theft of the Kitty R.—a forty-foot fishing 
boat with one sail and a second-hand 
auxiliary gasoline engine which first and 
last had given him more trouble and cost 
him more money than any one would 
have thought possible for so small a bit of 
mechanism. But just because of this he 
loved it. Whenever Jimmy disappeared 
during the summer, all any one had to do 
in order to find him was to go down to the 
wharf in the harbor, face in the general 
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direction of the Kitty R., cup his hands, 
and yell, 

“Ahoy, Jimmy.” 

The Old Tub, as his father dubbed it, 
might appear deserted and empty, but if 
one kept on, a smeared and dirty face 
would presently appear above the rail. 
This belonged to Jimmy. The chances 
are he would salute you with an “S” 
wrench in his hand and bid you wait. If 
the nut upon which he was at work was 
amenable, you might not have to wait 
more than five minutes, but if it proved 
stubborn you had plenty of time to admire 
the lighthouse and the thirty or more small 
craft lying at anchor this side of it—most 


He did not 


of them distinctly more respectable than 
the Kitty R. In time Jimmy would appeat 
again, wiping his hands on oily waste, his 
brown hair covered with a smooched cap 
advertising a popular brand of flour. He 
might have on dirty black overalls or 4 
bathing suit or white flannel trousers— 
that is, trousers that were white when he 
started. Often enough he went aboard 
“just to look her over,’’ as he explained to 
his mother, then stopped to make just one 
minor 4justment—just one with the tips 
of his fingers. Before he was done, however, 
he would have every tool in his kit scat 
tered about the boat and fifty-seven varle 
ties of grease spots on each flanneled leg. 
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answer. He seemed a long way off—far out to sea 


Though he had done this a dozen times, 
he never learned. The result always came 
as a complete surprise. 

The Kitty R.’s only child was a battered 
old dory, and in this Jimmy came for you, 
pulling a strong, steady stroke. Nothing 
less would have budged the craft. But he 
drew up to the wharf with all the pride of 

son’s mate in a dinky little electric 
launch. And he took you aboard the 
Kitty R. with an air that might fool you 
lor a minute and longer if you listened to 
him. . 

“Isn’t much to look at,” he used to ex- 
Pound. “But she’s a sturdy little craft. 
Might even be made quite handsome with 


a fresh coat of paint and a new sail. Engine 
a little cranky sometimes, but of course 
the engine wasn’t made for the boat. It’s 
doing the best it can. Haven’t quite got 
the right mixture yet, but when I do—” 

Marjorie had heard it often enough—a 
father trying to explain away the tantrums 
of a child. And once or twice she had been 
out in the Kitty R., coming back under 
sail. She was not quite sure she enjoyed 
it. Beyond reach of land the world ap- 
peared so terribly direct. In startling 
fashion it threw her back upon herself 
and made her ask questions. It might 
have made Jimmy ask questions, too, had 
he not been so busy with the engine. 


T WAS on the third day of her extended 
vacation that Marjorie saw Jimmy 


- Roberts. She was lying flat on the grass 


near the edge of the cliff in front of the 
cottage, looking lazily out to sea. The sun 
beat down upon her as warmly as in June 
and made millions of little silver bu:terflies 
all over the ocean. She felt deliciously 
alone, for the cottages to the right and left 
of-her had closed their eyes. 2nd gone to 


: Sleep for the winter.’ So if. she wished to 


sprawl and, chin in hands, dream at ran- 
dom, she was. at full liberty to do so. And 


’ this she did while Marie was: busy with the 


breakfast dishes. ‘Then she ‘heard a voice 
not. ten feet away. 

“Ahoy there!” 

She sprang to her feet—talk about con- 
juring spirits ffomn the vasty deep!—and 
faced Jimmy Roberts. 

“What are you doing .here?”’. she de- 
manded exactly as though he were an 
intruder. ie 

“What you doing here yourself?” he re- 
turned unabashed. 

“J didn’t go away—and come back,” 
she explained, as the difference. 

“You mean you’ve been right here ever 
since I left you?” 

She admitted as much. * 

He glanced toward the cottage. - “How 
is your mother?” he asked politely. 

“Very well. thank you.” 

“And Mr. Cummings?” 

‘Also very well.” 

“How’s yourself?” 

“Very well indeed,” wondering if he was 
trying to be funny. 

He paused a moment. Everything con- 
sidered, she did not appear to be very 
cordial. He could not be expected to under- 
stand that from her point of view this cliff 
and all the other cliffs had ceased to be 
community property—the season having 
closed—and had become in the nature 
of a private preserve. 

“T’m very well, too,” he volunteered. 
“But a bunch of crooks has stolen the 
Kitty R.” 

Her sympathy was instantly aroused. 
“Oh, that’s too bad!” 

“Murphy wired me, and I took the mid- 
night. Hanging’s too good for the crew 
who did it.”’ 

“There were so many other boats they 
might have stolen.” ; 

“They showed good judgment,” he ad- 
mitted. “But Ill nail them if it takes a 
month. I’d just got the little engine to 
running right.”’ 

She glanced toward the wide horizon 
line. ‘“‘The ocean is such a big place to find 
anything in,” she said. 

“The scoundrels probably came from 
right around here, and some day they’ll 
land right around here. I’ve sent word to 
the coast guards up and down the line, and 
they are all good friends of mine. The 
game now is to wait and watch. With you 
here—how long you going to stay?” 

His voice was eager. It brought the 
color to her cheeks. 

“T—I don’t know. Marie and I—”’ 

“Just Marie and you?” 

There was no particular reason why she 
should feel embarrassed. This was none 
of his business. She tossed her head—a 
danger signal. 

“Ves,” she answered bluntly. 

“Say—that’s luck.” 

“Luck?” (Continued on page 211) 
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Under a light, coverea 
with a pale mauve dotted 
swiss shade, is placed the 
compact little dressing 
table. Leavens painted fur- 
niture, rugs from Sterns, 
Lamps and shades from 
Fostoria, Period Art Shop, 
Ruth Bigelow. Accessories, 
Pyraline, Hawkes, Steuben 


NE of the many 
secrets of charm in 
furnishing a house 
or making a home 

is to have each room express 
a definite atmosphere reflect- 
ing the purpose for which the 


FURNRISHINGS and 
The Studio 
eA Young 


By The 


What Is Your Decorating Problem? 


The Studio wants you to make every use of its factlities 
for handling your decorating questions. Your letters 
are answered personally by our consulting decorators 


room is intended. This is as The bureau and the wicker furniture are 
true of errs as of ae grouped opposite the bed. Below, we show the 
ee a decorative value of the glazed chintz shade 


instance, should have a 
sturdy, masculine quality, 
while that of a young 
girl should have delicacy— 
color—charm. Therefore, it was 
with a definite idea that the 
Studio furnished a _ bedroom 
for a young girl. Not alone the com- 
fort necessary for the growing girl in 
the right placing of dressing table, 
desk, and bed has been considered, 
but the charm and simplicity that are 
suitable and in this case inexpensive. 

By choosing furniture of right lines, 
curtains of nice color, the taste of the 
girl is turned in the right direction. 
At an early age a young girl’s love of 
color and her acquisitiveness begin to 
express themselves in her own domain 
—her bedroom. If the background of 
wall color and furniture is chosen for 
her, she usually shows definite desires 
as to the kind of pictures she wishes to 


have about her, and the color of the 
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when drawn at night.‘ Echo Bridge” marquis- 
ette curtains, wicker furniture from Minnet 


draperies, pillows, and lampshades she 
would prefer. Taste, if good, should be 
allowed to express itself; if not good, 
it should be guided toward the best. 

In planning this bedroom, we used 
furniture of simple Colonial lines, 
which fits into the average American 
home charmingly. The size of the 
Studio is fifteen by fifteen feet. The 
size of an average room is twelve by 
fifteen, or perhaps smaller, so we have 
kept the scale of the furniture light. 
By that I mean, not massive nor 
heavy. This quality is not only im- 
portant in making for livableness, 
but it lends itself delightfully to 
painted furniture. In this case, the 
color is a soft apple green, with a gay 
bouquet of flowers as a decoration, 
and a yellow stripe outlining the edges 
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mE CORATICORN §S 
Is Made Into 
Girl’s 00m 


Director 


You Will Need These Illustrated Folios 


Particularly useful at this season are: “Drapery 
Fabrics for Doors and Windows,” “How to Paint 
Furniture,” “How to Make Lamp Shades.” 25¢ each 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HARTING 


Bedspread, left, of Dolh 
Madison. Desk fittings from 
Mary Campbell Studio, 
shades with Hartshorn roller. 
Other accessories from 
Gotham §& MacLaughiin. 
Esmond Blankets. Pequot 
sheets. ‘*Colortru’’ sateen. 


European Art &S Kraft Studio 


her own things, and not 
mother’s or big sister’s. The 
bed-side table is a necessity, 
while the chaise longue is a 
luxury, but one dear to the 
girl, And again, the bed 
won’t be disturbed during 


A general view of the room above suggests a the day, if there is another 


happy placement of furniture and lights. 
Below, the screen and the chintz panel back of 
the sewing tablerepeat the main color notes. 
Chintz from Elms &F Sellon; screen, Gracte 


of the drawers, top surfaces, etc. 

Although a room could be furnished 
with fewer pieces, when possible it is 
nice to have the small dressing table 
as well as the bureau, or chest 
of drawers; the desk, even if small, 
as it induces study, the fast vanishing 
art of letter writing, and a general 
tidiness of mind, if letters and papers 
are kept in a desk and not in a bureau 
drawer. It is well to keep the little 
toilet articles in the dressing table 
drawer—not the bureau, where the 
clothes should be. 

The sewing table, with its con- 
venient drawers, also will teach “a 
place for everything and everything 
in its place.’ Many a girl has been 
induced*to do her first sewing and 
first accounts because she could use 


place to stretch out, and 
an easy chair for other 
times. So, if possible, let 
the young girl have these 
comforts, and by all means 
includea bookcase, where she 
may keep her favorite books and begin 
a library of her own. It could be put 
where the small sewing table stands, 
and the sewing table put between 
the door and the wicker chair. It 
could be built in most inexpensively 
and painted to match the furniture. 

And now a word about wicker furni- 
ture! When you want to save expense 
use it instead of over-stuffed pieces. 
With cushions, it may be made very 
comfortable. It is to be found in 
attractive lines, and at prices that 
begin around five dollars for a com- 
fortable chair. 

The placement of the furniture has 
been as carefully thought out as the 
selection. The dressing table and 
desk both have light; the bureau, 
which is the (Continued on page 209) 
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NEW FURNITURE FABRICS 
Stripes and Patterns Which Lend Lyuterest 


To Old Rooms 


M. Kremer 


Ethel 


By 


Have you used the services of the Studio of 


Furnishings and Decorations? 
decorate 
you about the covering of a single chair. 
about your problems; one of our staff 
you 


you 


PHOTOS BY 


M. E. HEWITT Us 


will 


on the market today, it is not difficult 

to choose furniture coverings which 
will create the right atmosphere in a room. 
An opportunity to express preferences for 
color and design, rather than accept ma- 
terial of which one wearies by repeated 
duplication, is given the woman who buys 
furniture in the muslin. The two impor- 
tant things to remember when making a 
selection of an upholstery fabric are that 
the design must have real character and 
that the texture must recommend itself for 
its durability. When the important pieces 
of furniture in a room, such as the sofa or 


i \ROM the wealth of fabrics which are 


Above, a sunfast black and gold brocade in the 
Chinese taste, from Stead & Miller. Mille 
fleurs design on tan or dark brown satin for the 
occasional chair, and green and henna striped 
frieze from Schumacher. Mulberry shaded stripe 
frieze from Witcombe McGeachin. All 50 inches 
wide and appropriate for living-room furniture 


Patterns for dining-room chairs. 


an entire house or 


for 


solve them 


be happy to 


larger chairs, begin to look shabby, they 
invariably pull the general tone down. 
Fresh coverings, even if they are only a 
smart stripe on one or two chair seats or 
cretonne slip-covers, will give furniture 
a new lease of life and freshen and decorate 
a room so that one’s interest in it (which 
only too often is allowed to wane) is re- 
newed. Furniture can be made more or 
less important in appearance by the fabric 
which is placed upon it, and a chair or sofa 
which one has felt like discarding can be 
completely rejuvenated by anew covering. 

New colors have their day in upholstery 
fabrics, just as they do in fashions, and to 
a certain extent are influenced by the new 
in dress fabrics. Mulberry has added 
many lovely nuances to its tone, and one 


Right, toile, 
pale green 
background, 
rustic scene 
printed in 
mulberry, for 
bedroom 
furniture 
Arthur Lee 


Above, for the English chair, 
black satin squares with im- 
itation needlepoint design in 
soft colors from Schumacher 


Lower left, 


We will help 
advise 


Write 


sees dark, rich shades of henna in velvets 
and many other fabrics. All shades of 
green, especially sage, are good, and “egg- 
plant” is a new color used as the back- 
ground for many materials where the colors 
of the design are greens, dark reds, and 
yellows. 

Today manufacturers of upholstery 
coverings are reproducing and adapting 
the old Italian, French, and English de- 
signs, so that they follow faithfully the 
spirit and feeling of the old fabrics. The 
vogue for needlepoint has made it neces- 
sary to use rare examples, many of them 
museum pieces, of (Continued on page 209) 


Above, wide striped moiré in green, orange, 
and black would cover a large sofa or overstuffed 
chair; from Carrillo. Narrow stripe armure 
with small raised flowers in green and tan from 
Stead & Miller. Hand-blocked floral design 
in sunfast naturalistic colors on cream background 
of smooth mohair from Lesher Whitman 


wo-toned heavy rep. 


Above, a cotton friese, cut and uncut design, 50 inches wide, from 
Lower right, damask in copper and tan or green and tan, 
Schumacher. Checked smooth mohair above, in all colors, Lesher W hitman 


Carrillo. 
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, Gothic, 1200-15 50—The First of a Series by the 
Former Asst. Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Meyric R. Rogers 


e.. style in France and England about 1150-1200. 


Adopted in Italy about 1300, but abandoned about 
1400-1450 Owing to a revival of ancient classic forms (Renaissance) which 
began to affect decorative design in France about 1500 (Francis I), and in 
England about 1550(Tudor). 

This period of 350 years covers a wide range of development in the 
decorative arts from early crude simplicity to later luxurious elaboration. 
Architecture was the master art and furniture follows architectural detail 
more and more closely as the style develops. Because this was the great 
age of church building the style appears ecclesiastical to us. At this period, 
however, the same forms appeared in both secular and religious work. The 
pointed arch, foliated ornament and tracery are the sign manuals of the style. 






Architectura 
detail used in 
_ furniture 





Flemish cupboard, 


velvets French armoire, MATERIAL tet 
= 2 linen-fold panels Woods Oak and chestnut were used in England and France at this period; 

heat: _ walnut in Italy and later in France. _ : 2 A 
cola , _ Varieties of pine and cypress were used in the latter countries also; 
sae various local woods probably were used in ordinary furniture. 

Metals Iron used in hinges, locks and reinforcement straps on chests and Mortise and 
olstery strong boxes, as shown in the chests and cupboard illustrated. tenon joint 
apting Bronze occasionally used for ceremonial furniture and ornamental 
sh de- metal work. Note that the metal work was decorative as well as useful. 

ly the Textiles At first woolen and linen fabrics, embroidered or painted in simple 

The colors with naturalistic or conventionalized designs, were used 

neces- for hangings and cushions. Later, under Eastern influence, rich silks and 
f them velvets appear and tapestries were woven for wall coverings. 
ge 209) The use of textiles in hangings and cushions was very necessary for 





any degree of comfort at this period when drafts and unyielding wooden seats SS 


were the rule. As wall decoration they gave needed color and charm. English Cupboard 
: 1500 





Human figure CHARACTERISTICS 


bc oe Forms Rectilinear and simple, later complicated by architectural motifs, 
we cresting, etc. The chest, chair, bench, trestle table and later the 
cupboard (armoire) and sideboard (dressoir) were the usual types. -The 
Gothic bed was very massive and either completely surrounded with hangings 
or else practically part of the paneling of the room. 
Construction Massive at first, later lightened by paneling either solid or 
pierced. Joining of wooden members by mortise and tenon 
wood pin rather than metal nails. Little or no (Continued on page 225) 







Germanchest, iron t Simple French or 
reinforcements, 1500 Model of Gothic Hall, Penshurst, England, c. 1400, showing lord and lady of the ene “credence” 


manor seated on a high-back bench at the trestle table on the dais. Note “dressoir”’ 
with display of plate, in contrast to rude, heavy furniture used by soldiers and 
commonalty seated around the central hearth. The windows with painted arches 
were divided into small lights by tracery—architectural forms used in furniture 












orange, 
rstuffed 
armure 
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design 
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French chest, tracery, 
1500 





French “credence,” 
1450-1500 









French canopied 
chair of state 
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Every girl will love this story of a philanderer 
who found his own heuré caught in the wheels 
of his perfect system of courtship and retreat 


The First to 


Know 


By Katherine Sproehnle 


HRISTOPHER had not a doubt in 
the world that the moment had 
come for him to say, “‘And what 
of me?” He had come to have an 

appalling prescience about these moments 
—perhaps because they occurred with such 
frequency. And now it was Madeleine, 
his lovely white and bronze Madeleine, 
who was sitting at the end of a deep—and 
long—couch, telling him. He watched her 
little mental torturings of herself, the 
tremble in her perfect, white throat as she 
tried to make herself clear. He watched 
the clear pale oval of her face under its 
wreath of braids. The hair of a Titian, and 
the face of the Botticelli Venus. She had 
on a frock of pale-green chiffon, and he 
thought she looked like some tender young 
tree against the gray background of the 
couch. “A charming simile,” he reflected. 

It was a thing he should say to her, but 
not now. He had sensed her withdrawal 
all evening—that sudden absence of all 
those little gestures of surrender to which 
he had become so accustomed. He thought 
of all the other times t»ey had been to- 
gether, the thousand avowals of friendship, 
the harmless endearments, that relation- 
ship which seemed almost one of love al- 
though unadmitted. It was as if their 
eyes meeting, their hands touching, said, 
“T would love you if—” but at the end of 
two months the sentence stayed unfin- 
ished. 

It would never be finished now, Christo- 
pher realized. It was the same Madeleine 
who always sat beside him but—what pre- 
cisely had happened? For the life of him 
he could not explain how he knew. George? 
But she scarcely knew the man. Yet there 
had been so many referenees to him—sus- 
piciously casual, now he thought of it— 
and that air of timidity that was almost 
uneasiness about her, as if there were some- 
thing she rzust say and dared not quite. 

Yes, it was, incredibly, George. And 
Christopher knew that it was for him to 
help Madeleine make her confession. He 
could foresee every move in the evening’s 
conversation. He knew that the moment 
had come for him to make his own re- 
nunciation. He knew the exact tone he 
would employ in renouncing her. 

Suddenly he heard himself speaking. 
“Madeleine. Why don’t you tell me now?” 

She looked at him, astonished. ‘Why, 
Christopher, what—?”’ She stopped short. 

He smiled. There was sweetness in 
Christopher’s smile, and a noble bitter- 
ness. He was perfectly conscious of both 
elements, and a little but not quite suffi- 
ciently annoyed that they should be there. 
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ITllustrated by 


Everett Shinn 


““My dear,” he said, and his voice had just 
the proper mixture of tenderness and sad- 
ness in it, “don’t you think I know? I 
think I’ve seen it coming for days? You 
and George—” 

“Oh, but it only happened today.” 
Madeleine’s voice was a timid whisper. 

So it was George! The accuracy of his 
intuition thrilled him a little, but he said 
nothing of this. 

“And yet Iknew. You can’t hide things 
from me, you know, Madeleine. And 
you’ve been sitting there all evening, a 
little afraid to tell me—perhaps afraid to 
hurt me.” 

He looked across the room into the old 
Italian mirror that had reflected her bright 
head for all these menths, and saw in it 
that her head was now drooping. He 
waited. Then he said dreamily: 

“Didn’t you know I would understand? 
Even if I am to be hurt, don’t you think—” 

Now there was pity on Madeleine’s face, 
and a little sorrow. ‘Oh, Christopher,” she 
appealed to him. “You aren’t going to be 
hurt, please; I did want to tell you. I’m 
afraid I’m terribly happy.” 

He turned toward her and read in her 
face with a little stab of triumph an ex- 
pression of greater tenderness toward him 
than he had ever seen before. Yes, he 
thought, he really was at his best in mo- 
ments of defeat. But hang it, why couldn’t 
he feel a bit of honest grief over the loss of 
her? She was a dear. 

“You do understand, Christopher,” 
pleaded Madeleine. “I love him so much.” 

He felt as if it were a play he had seen 
rehearsed many times, and he knew that 
this was the moment at which he said 
nothing, but in the air, as plainly as if he 
had said it, hung the question, ‘‘And what 
of me?” 

The burden of the explanation was 
clearly hers. 

“T did love you—I do love you—but this 
is different.” 

“Yes.” 

“Please, it won’t make any difference, 
will it? We are going to be friends?” 

He writhed. He hated this after-gentle- 
ness, tinged with a proprietary love that 
lay on the outskirts of her permanent af- 
fection for George. He hated, too, his own 
insinceritv. He knew she thought he was 
being noble and martyred. 


| 


“Do you remember those first few 
weeks?”’ she asked a little wistfully. t 

He did. He remembered the exhilarg 
tion of discovering each other, the shy 
growth of sentiment between them, 
just as sentiment threatened to grow into 
something stronger, that curious with 
drawing in himself that insisted on keeping 
it in a state of promise. It was always like 
that, yet he was being constantly surprised. 


when women seemed unwilling to keep 


their affairs in the state of suspended afk, 
mation. For himself, when he ran awayyit; 
was because he felt it was a good thing t@ 
feel the wind in his . -e, and not because) 
another woman smiled in the distance? 
And when the wind turned he would nif 
back, and be startled if the woman welt 
not still waiting for him and had turned @ 
another. = 

Now he remembered how close they had. 
been to each other, and suddenly he felt 
little sick, not at the loss of her, but be 
cause her defection brought him no grief, 
Meanwhile he was talking beautifully, and 
knowing that at that moment she was 
nearer to him than she had ever been in the 
days they had played at loving. Would 
he have her back? Well, perhaps. 

He looked at her, delicate, green and 
gold, and desirable, in the mirror, and as he 
gazed, noticed his own face, brown and 
melancholy, at the other end. He felt sud- 
denly tired with a hopeless weariness, and 
then it occurred to him to go home. It 
was only ten-thirty, she protested. At 
last it was eleven. He might as well go. 
If the lady was to be another’s, there was, 
anyway, the night’s sleep. 

He stood over her and took both het 
hands, and though he kissed them, one 
after the other, he didn’t look into het 
eyes. 

““Good-by, Madeleine.” 

“If you must go, Christopher—” she 
said reluctantly, staring at her hands. 

MV eq 7 

She followed him to the hall and watched 
him put on his coat. “We are friends, 
aren’t we?” she asked. 

So they were to be friends and she was 
gone, too—that inevitable one before the 
last, he thought as he went slowly down 
stairs, his hand dragging at the railing. 
For a few blocks his head and his steps 
sagged, and he was oblivious of a bright, 
cloud-piled September sky. A motor horn 
roused him, and he was forced to lift his 
head. f 
“Why,” he said, as he walked on with a 
new flood of energy, “what a magnificen! 
night!”’ 
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And now it was Madeleine—Christopher’s lovely white and -ronze Madeleine—who was telling him 
all was over. He watched the tremble in her perfect white throat as she tried to make. herself clear 


Nevertheless it was two or three weeks 


Clore he told Rachel about it. Now 
Rachel was not delicate green and gold, 
hor was she on the surface particularly de- 
sirable, She had none of the charm of the 
soft early spring day that sways your 
Senses with its warmth while penetrating 
your mind with its insidious beauty. Her 
“harm, if only some one were to call it into 


being by recognizing it, was rather that of 
October, on a day when a high wind ranges 
among the leaves, bringing with it per- 
haps exhilaration, but certainly not ardor. 
Her dark hair swept back from her fore- 
head in a clear line that was almost too 
harsh, and was gathered into a great twist 
rather low on her tfeck that made her look 
always as if she were just about to go for 


a horseback ride. But the color burned 
freshly in her cheeks, and her eyes were 
a delightful gray beneath narrow black 
eyebrows. 

Christopher had known Rachel for a 
long time; before, during, between, and 
after a number of white and bronze Made- 
leines. He thought she was a very fine 
person, a real person. Her friendship 


. 
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made no demands on him, and he valued 
it accordingly. At intervals not particu- 
larly flattering to Rachel he would take her 
walking in the park and to the country for 
the day and a lunch of bacon fried on 
sticks. He aired his troubles to her with 
a naive frequency, but was amusing enough 
between times to make up for it. And 
Rachel would sacrifice almost anything to 
be amused. 

This evening Christopher, who had the 
habit of appearing at her home without 
warning, departed from custom and 
telephoned to find out if she would be in. 
So she had time to slip into a beautifully 
straight dress of thick, rough silk, the color 
of the first autumn leaves, and broken only 
by an old wrought-silver girdle. The 
exertion of dressing rapidly brought the 
same deep red to her cheeks. Christopher 
was so far startled out of his usual im- 
personal attitude toward her that he ex- 
claimed, “How well you’relooking, Rachel!” 
led her over to the lamp, and turned her 
twice around. ‘Why, you’re quite gor- 
geous.”’ 

“Tt is a nice dress, isn’t it?” she an- 
swered, pleased. “It’s new.” 

“Not just the dress. The whole thing.” 
He made a delicate upward gesture to in- 
clude her face. He enjoyed, outside of 
business hours, what he considered a very 
fine sense of color-and contour. ‘‘You’re 
simply radiant. How in the world did you 
find a rouge to match your frock so 
perfectly?” 

She opened her mouth, as if to protest. 

“Now, Rachel, don’t try to tell me that 
color is the wind or the sun or something 
that doesn’t come boxed or bottled. I’m 
really delighted to see you developing the 
cosmetic touch. Besides I’m too old 
a hand at the game not to recognize even 
the best stuff,” he laughec, teasing her. 

“Perhaps you're right. You are certainly 
an authority, Christopher,” 
she admitted with only a 





The First to Know 


“Evidently you haven’t heard she’s 
marrying George Evans.” 

Her nice voice brimmed with com- 
miseration. ‘That is too bad. Are you 
very unhappy?” 

“Well, no,” he admitted. ‘Anyway, not 
about her. I can stand losing any one girl. 
It’s this losing all of them that does me in. 
Why, Rachel, do you know that every girl 
I’ve been fond of for the last two years has 
got engaged or married to some one else. 
They simply bask in the warmth of my ad- 
miration, and then, when they get nice 
and rosy and ripe, some one else comes 
along and picks them. And my reward is 
that they always want me to be ‘the first 
to know.’ ” 

“Did it ever occur to you that perhaps 
you’d never been really in love with any 
of them?” 

“Tt didn’t,” indignantly. 
—almost.” 

He walked over to the fireplace and stood 
there, continuing his complaints. The fire 
blazed and fell.« He tried to be comic, but 
bitterness showed through bare places in 
his humor. 

“Well,”’ he concluded with a shrug, ‘“‘the 
only thing to do, as far as I can see, is to 
capitalize this fatal gift of mine. I might 
open an agency for young virgins. Matri- 
mony guaranteed after four months of our 
treatment.” 

If he had been looking at Rachel, he 
would have seen that .the flame in her 
cheeks was creeping rapidly toward her 
ears, and that her unassailable composure 
was shaken, but he hadn’t the habit of 
watching fer moods, and was gazing at a 
copper bowl above the fireplace with a 
morose expression. 

“Christopher.” Her voice brought his 
attention around. It had a timid, blurred 
sound that he had never heard from her be- 
fore—the sound of a voice being projected 


“T have been 














He had seen her with other men, always 
frankly the comrade. It had never o¢. 
curred to him that she might want a per. 
manent engagement for her affections, 
Somehow she wasn’t the sort of girl people 
married. He’d never thought of her future: 
she had that rare quality of completely 
filling the moment. But love and Rachel— 

“But I do want some one to fall in loye 
with me,” she answered his thought, 
“strange as it may seem.” 

Her timidity made her look younger, he 
thought, and rather delicate. 

“Of course, I was only joking about the 
agency,” he assured her. -— 

“But I’m not,” said her serious mouth, 
“It might work with me, too. Would # 
be so hard to pretend you cared about me 
for a little while?” 5 

He thumped a cigarette on the manté- 
and stooped to light it from the firé.~ The 
flames ruddied the confusion of his face: 
“Of course not—”’ he began, and stone 

The idea of changing his attitude toward 
her even in pretense was distasteful to him, 
He was sure he wouldn’t like it. His friend- 
ship with her was one of the things he 
always treasured most—a haven to slide 
into when the waters got too rough ii 
feminine seas. Besides, it would be im 
possible to have a love-affair with Rachel, 

“Why,” he continued aloud, “I’ve never 
even held your hand.” 

“You might try. It has been dong” 
said she, perhaps sacrificing truth to the 
statement. & 

Christopher had, usually, a normal 
amount of grace and even more than his 
share of charm, but as he moved across 
the room and sat down beside her on the 
couch, he was invested with awkwardness. 

“You know,” he said, not looking at 
her, “‘we’ll have to act as if we wer 
really serious.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“T mean—you know—the 
reason it’s succeeded other 
times is because—well—be- 
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quaver of mirth in her voice. 

The bubble of his vivacity 
suddenly collapsed, and he 
sank down in a chair, his face 
in his hands. Rachel was the 
one person in the world with 
whom his emotions were sharp 
and unadorned. He couldn’t 
even have the satisfaction of 
watching himself being un- 
happy. He merely was. 

“You’renot grieving because 
you think I’ve gone the way of 
all flesh in regard to my com- | 
plexion, are you?” she asked. | 

“Oh, it isn’t you,” he 
groaned. “It’s me.” 

“Well,” she said patiently 
and with an unbreathed | 
sigh, “what is it tonight, 
Christopher?” 

“Just that I am such an old 
hand, and that I’m deathly 
sick of it.” {—— 

“Oh, but I have known 
older hands than you,’’ 
she contributed encouragingly. 

“Tt’s not possible. I must be the original 
of the calling young man. And the worst 
of it is that I never get anywhere.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what you want, 
Christopher. You’ve a new romance every 
three months, and the line of beauty is 
going up steadily. Your Madeleine is 
really dazzling.” 








ON, THE DEATH of an AGED FRIEND 


By Roselle Mercier Montgomery 


You are not dead—Life has but set you free! 
Your years of life were like a lovely song, 
The last sweet, poignant notes of which, held long, 

Passed into silence while we listened, we 

Who loved you, listened still expectantly! 

And we about you whom you moved among 

Would feel that grief for you were surely wrong— 

You have but passed beyond where we can see! 


|| For us who knew you, dread of Age is past! 
| You took Life, tiptoe, to the very last; 

It never lost for you its lovely look; 

You kept your interest in its thrilling book; 

To you Death came, no conaueror, in the end— 
You merely smiled to greet another friend! 





cause—I mean we both really 
believed we cared about each 
other.” 

“Well, with your gifts and 
experience, don’t you thi 
if you pretended to yourself 
very hard, you might almost 
convince yourself you liked 
me a little?” 

“Oh, come, you know vety 
well I do.” 
| “But, Christopher, you 
said—”’ 

“TI said we had to pretend 
to be serious. We'll have to 
not only—er—hold _ hands. 
Why, I’ll even have to kiss 
you.” 

“And will that be so very 
unpleasant?” 

He looked at her in exas 
peration. Why hadn't he ever 
kissed her? He had thought 
































against its will. “‘Why don’t you do some- 
thing for me?” 

“What?” 

“T’d—I’d like to be a customer of your 
agency.” 

“Why, Rachel!” 

He was plainly startled. He had never 
connected romance with her. She was 
such an utterly satisfactory companion. 









it, but—there was never an €B- 
couraging look in her eyes,{or 
one thing. There wasn’t now. That part of 
the program, he reflected, had better wait. 
“Don’t be so frightfully upset.” She 
smiled through her seriousness. Re 
member it’s all in the interest of science, 
and nothing will be held against you.” 4 
“Then it’s good-by to my nice Rachel? 
“Yours?” 
For answer he (Continued on page 170) 
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Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 


IN MORNING LIGHT WE HEED THE CALL 

FO RUN Away FROM HOME YET WHEN 

NIGHT COMES .DARK SETTLING OVER ALL 

WE TURN OUR STEPS RIGHT BACK AGAIN, 
> af + 
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E REMEMBER with 

pride the words Pershing 
spoke as he stood at Lafayette’s 
tomb, ‘Lafayette, we are 
here.” As the Allied nations 
celebrate his birthday and the 
tenth anniversary of the battle 
of the Marne, it is well for us 
to look back one hundred years 
to his last visit here and remind 
ourselves that loyaltieslixe these 
can not fail to bind nations to- 
gether. Incidents of that visit 
are here delightfully recounted 


FROM THE ORIGINAL 
PAINTING BY S. F. B. 
MOSS, IN CITY HALL, 
NEW YORK ®@ ciTy 


REMEMBER Him 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


Y GRANDMOTHER danced 

with him. Perhaps yours did, 

too, within those bygone days of 

a century ago. Anyhow perhaps 
you cherish, just as I do, some little tangible 
memorial of Lafayette’s second visit: a 
pressed glass cup-plate, a bit of old blue 
Staffordshire, a satin ribband, or a glove 
stamped with the gallant General’s like- 
hess. Do look and see; rummage in ancient 
trunks and forgotten boxes; perhaps you'll 
find only a faded rosette, or a newspaper 
with browned and fraying edges—but then 
you might discover the Order of the 
Cincinnati! 

If we had been our own ancestresses, do 
you know what we should have been doing 
in the summer of this portentous year of 
1824? We should have been getting ready 
for Lafayette’s visit, for ever since January, 


when President Monroe had sent the 
Marquis his urgent and affectionate invita- 
tion, and Congress had offered the magnifi- 
cence of a man-of-war to bring him to 
America, the whole country had been on 
tip-toe with anticipation. Knowing as I 
do the housewifely zeal of those domestic 
times, I can imagine how the small-paned 
windows were polished until they shone, 
how the lamps were trimmed and filled, 
reacy for the illumination that should light 
up every city, how the brass knockers were 
burnished until they winked at the passers- 
by. As for our ancestors, well, they were 
just as diligently busy: arranging parades 
and civic banquets, appointing com- 
mittees of welcome and putting up tri- 
umphal arches. Poets, cutting their quills 
to a sharper point, dipped them in inspired 
ink and penned ‘‘Lines to Lafayette” and 


long and laudatory odes. Rich and poor, 
gentle and simple, thrilled at the thought 
of his coming; the whole nation felt itself 
his host. What Lafayette stood for in our 
Revolutionary struggle all of you, of course, 
know, but I do not think that all of you 
realize, any more than I did, how great and 
embracing was the enthusiasm created by 
his second visit. For days I have been 
turning over files of yellowing newspapers, 
the Columbian Centinel published in 
Boston, to be exact, and only now have I 
understood that never in the history of the 
world has any other human being been met 
with the reverence, the fervent, loving 
ovation, that Lafayette received. 

The Marquis—for so the people of the 
United States insisted on calling him, 
although I believe his liberal principles 
made him prefer (Continued on page 187) 
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Wild Strawberries 


By G:-E 


HE Jast workmen left Wildflower 
Woods in February. From then 
* until spring there was leisure to plan 
the laying out and planting of the 
grounds.. This was a business which did 
not give me much concern. There was 
only one thing to do, and that was to let 
Nature take her course. There was no 
place to put the red bed except to make it 
parallel with the west line of the property, 
beginning at the garage, running down the 
hill to the blackest piece of swamp the lake 
shore possessed, including about an acre. 
Nature had already planted more reds in 
that locality than anywhere else around the 
shore-line, and this was the hint to me that 
if I wanted to grow a red bed successfully, 
I must plant red flowers where the signs 
were propitious for red. The bloody 
berries of the wild bitters weet draped the 
shore-line from tangles of vines; here and 
there, a few yards farther in, grew the red 
wood lilies; columbine, almost blood red, 
was waving on a slope half way up the hill; 
Jack-in-the-pulpit was holding aloft bloody 
fruit at a slightly higher elevation; next 
the lace and fruit of ginseng; and on top of 
the hill in front of the garage there was 
wonderful soil, the accumulated riches of 
ages, waiting for anything the locality 
afforded. 

For several years I had been locating 
and marking wild specimens in Northern 
Indiana. I knew where to find bittersweet 
to load the western fence. I knew where 
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elders, with berries of red velvet, flourished. 
I knew where wild tiger lilies bordered 
swamp after swamp and euonymus ran 
riot. I knew where burning bush, moun- 
tain ash, and red and scailet haws were to 
be had. I knew where to find monarda 
didyma, cardinal flower, and foxfire.’ J had 
already tucked in the man-like divided 
roots of the ginseng. There was not a 
red flower or fruit or berry in this hunting 
ground of mine that I had been working 
over since I was a school-girl in short 
skirts, that I had not located. 

I had a corps of five field men, fairly well 
trained from the previous season, one of 
whom, a vear or two later, became the 
entomologist of the state of Indiana. a 
friend of mine of Scctch extraction, Mr. 
Frank N. Wallace. Equipped with a good 
car and all necessary field paraphernalia. 
we reddened that hill in one season. I 
discovered that around the mountain ash 
and the northern holly at the top of the 
upward slope from the lake, in front of the 
car side of the garage, between the clumps 
of cardinal flower and foxfire, there was 
quite a bit of space left bare. So one day 
we made a trip to West Lakes, and from 
the corner of a field I remembered we 
brought in a modest little offering of 
five hundred wild strawberries. Fragaria 
Greyana were the kind we set, with their 
coarsely serrated leaves and hairy stems. 
For years I had known of this big red bed 
of delicious wild strawberries; the fruit 


large, blood red, the seeds deeply em- 
bedded in pits; not such fine berries any- 
where else in all my hunting grounds. For 
years I had shared them with the birds and 
squirrels and perhaps country children. 
We scattered red strawberries all the way 
from the dry land fern bed down the hill 
between the other plants to the borders of 
the ginseng bed with its flaming red 
berries. We set them from the feet of the 
red trumpet creepers and honeysuckle that 
we ran up the trees, to close proximity 
with the Indian turnips and the spikenard’s 
brilliant clusters of berries. Frank said it 
was an even toss as to whether we should 
put them in the red bed or in the white, 
since the flowers were white. I decided on 
red because the spot where I wanted to put 
them was true wild strawberry territory, 
and I thought there would be quite a bit 
of enjoyment in eating the berrics under 
burning bush and holly, to the accom- 
paniment of cardinal flower and foxfire. 
When we had finished with the red bed, 
we advanced on the white, which we placed 
adjoining, as the soil was best suited for 
lilies of the valley, arrowhead lilies, white 
adder tongue and trillium, and the white 
violets; because it was full of dogweod and 
white asters and every wild thing that 
grows in the woods of Northern Indiana. 
Following such lines of reasoning, we 
advanced around the lake shore, allotting 
an acre to each of the big beds of pink and 
blue and mauve until we reached the 
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Cabin and circled it with a sheet 
of yellow even larger. We worked 
so hard, that seascn, that by the 
following spring, when bloom- 
time came, every bed was fairly 
well outlined in its own color to 
begin with. 

The fame of my wild flower 
garden had begun to spread over 
the state, and not only that, but 
the whole United States, and it 
reached to the ends of the earth 
as well. There were blessed peo- 
ple who wanted to help. The 
first was a doctor of Colorado 
who sent me a bundle of pasque 
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flowers. He sent them with a 
guilty conscience, because in his 
haste to get them to me, he had 
torn up his wife’s kitchen apron 
in order that the roots might be 
wrapped in something that would 
hold moisture. Then a school- 
girl in Maine sent a bunch of 
partridge berries for Thanks- 
giving decorations. She had 
snipped the little sprays two or 
three inches in length. Remem- 
bering the art of my mother in 
growing wild things, I tried to 
do what I thought she would have 
done. After the partridge berries 
had decorated my Thanksgiving 
table, I pinched the berries from 
the top, made a fresh diagonal 
cut of the stems, and stuck them 
in trays containing a mixture of 
woods earth and sand, mostly 
sand, moistened it, and let my 
cuttings have sunshine through 
glass. By spring I had enough 
rooted partridge berries to cover 
a large space under one of the 
oaks of the red bed. 

For years Frank Wallace 
shipped to me uncounted bas- 
kets filled with very carefully 
named and numbered specimens 
—rare violets, wild larkspur, 
shooting star, commelina, dozens 
of the beauties of Brown County 
that did not occur so far north 
as Wildflower Woods. 

A school-boy in western New 
York sent me a packet of seed 
and a cigar box filled with roots 
of monarda didyma which helped 
to bloody up the red bed consider- 
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ably, and at the present time it 
has spread until it covers nearly 
a quarter of an acre. 


I prayed my prayer to the God of Growing 
Things, over the white strawberries, and for 
four or five years I had the feeling that my 
prayer was answered. They grew abundantly 






















A girl in Georgia sent me jas- 

mine. A man from California 

sent me several large packets of Payne's 
wild flower seed, with which I covered one 
entire hill with almost every wild bloom 
that was annual in that state, and some of 
these—Clarkia elegans, mentzelia lindleyi, 
and the California poppies—stood the 
winter. Two of them are still flourishing, 
but the mentzelia could not endure the 
vitter winter of 1914. 

_ There were half a dozen packets of roots 
rom a flower lover near Medicine Hat, 
including a spool box containing one tiny 
evergreen tree which is growing beauti- 
lully today. There were wild red iris from 
Russia and an exquisitely dainty and beau- 
tiful blue iris from France; hardy ivy from 
an old abbey in England, and exquisitely 
beautiful white asters from a woman in 









Norway—asters having smooth reddish 
stems covered with the overlaying frost 
that botanists call “bloom”; the slender 
leaves were perfectly smooth, the color of 
young oats, and daintily covered with the 
“bloom” also. The flowers were lacy 
white with gold centers. 

Away from South Africa came golden 
wattle and many packets of seed. And 
there were packages of seed from a school 
teacher in New Zealand, and others from 
India and from the Bermudas; and so it 
went on for very nearly the circle of the 
globe. One man, a minister in a Pennsyl- 
vania church, offered to make a queer bar- 
gain with me. If I would furnish him bo- 
tanical Biblical material for a lecture, he 
would collect for me roots of wild flowers 


that I lacked. I did my level best on his 
lecture, and he added to my collection the 
painted trillium, a yellow wood lily, three 
orchids, azaleas and rhododendrons, but in 
the growing of the two latter I failed because 
the soil of my woods was not right. Minne- 
sota contributed more pasque flowers, and 
Northern Michigan sent trailing arbutus 
and wintergreen, but perhaps the greatest 
thrill of the entire collection came when I 
received a packet containing half a dozen 
strawberries, guaranteed to bear white wild 
strawberries, from the home grounds of 
General Lew Wallace. 

When those half-dozen white strawberry 
plants were put into my hands, I felt that 
keen joy which any collector feels over a 
new specimen. To (Continued on page 147) 





When it ts just right, there is nothing so smart as a black 
satin coat with vertical bands of the reverse side of the 
material, and a soft wrap-around collar of tailless ermine 


Black satin plays a new parl when it lends itself to a suit 
like the one above. The leopard cravat and the shaped 
slit in the tunic mark it as being the last word from Paris 


The jaunty hat at the left brings home to us the fact that black 
and white can not be ousted. Black felt, black velvet ribbon, 
and a gleaming white lining to the bow are the combination 
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Refuting ‘Rumors of the Directoire are the Straight 
Lines of Tunics and Coats, with Leopard and 


Beige Fox as the Smartest Trimming 


Helen Koues, ‘Director 


HERE is a new note for the winter 

fashions of 1924. The straight, 

simple silhouette is too becoming to 
be discarded, but it is subtly changed to 
mark the new fashions. The tunic has 
suddenly appeared in the foreground of 
the fashion field; all the smartest frocks 
shown in Paris have it in some form. It 
may be tube-like, or finished with plaited 
or flaring flounces, or possibly split to give 
easy movement toward the bottom of the 
skirt. Bands of fur or deep fringe are an- 
other form of demarcation. This effect 
of the tunic is to be found throughout the 
various dresses and costumes of the ward- 
robe. and is chic as well as_ graceful. 


The Street Costume 


The smart thing for the street may be 
one of two or three different things: the 
fur coat; the coat such as that shown on the 
leit, which is of velvet with a broad, wide 
band of leopard, (an extremely smart fur 
of the vear); the seven-eighths coat-cos- 
tume with two bands of fur and the straight 
skirt, such as the costume shown on the 
right; for the earlier season, a dress with a 
tunic reaching to a seven-eighths length, as 
illustrated on the opposite page. The long, 
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Satin makes ideal winter suits, even of the 
heavier variety, for a light interlining makes 
them warm and comfortable without detracting 
from their grace. Above, navy blue satin 
trimmed with bands of kolinsky forms a partner- 
ship which would be difficult to improve upon, 
for conservative smartness. At the left we picture 
‘a variation of the black satin beret or tam, 
REBOUX with a drooping ostrich plume for trimming 


Browns and reddish browns are going to be 
much in evidence this coming winter, and 
many are the combinations that will be seen. 
Deep, rich brown velvet and leopard were used 
10 fashion the coat above, and the result was 
most successful, as this particular fur, on 
account of its markings, lends itself so well 
lo the treatment of a slightly bias tuni: 
which accentuates the new line at the hem 






















Simplicity in its extremest 
form is embodied in the plain 
green crépe frock at the right, 
and next to it, almost as simple, 
is a little velvet street dress 
with two waist-line indications 


The charm of shading is car- 
ried even to severe street coats. 
In the center a beige fox collar 
starts an ever deepening brown- 
ish color scheme, which ends 
in the smart bias ruffle effect 


Beige again plays an important 
role in the plaited tunic frock 
below; in fact, it will continue 
to do so throughout the fall, 
as it is one of the best autumn 
colors from all points of view 


The Tunic Takes First Place 


and Strikes a Three-Quarter 


to Seven-Highths Length 


Though the sketch is small, the 
tunic frock at the left is q 
most indicative model of com. 
ing style; white satin, em. 
broidered in white, set ov 
a short, black  underskiy, 


Even furs are not immune to 
the manipulations of 
dyers’ art. The cape at th 
left is a straight affair of 
shaded goat fur topped with 
a collar of light gray fox 


The tunic and always the 
tunic, this fall! Below, a more 
formal type of tunic frock is 
shown, in beige satin and 
beige fox, with fur scarf to 
match, as the finishing touch 
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A coat of seven-eighths length 
with trimming of the popular 
beige fox, and bands of the 


eer becoming reverse side of 


the material, is pictured at 
the right in the small sketch 


Inthe center are two coats of soft 
black cloth which demonstrate 
to perfection the use of a mere 
intimation of Directoire lines, 
and the interesting slit lending 
variety to the bottom of the skirt 


A military atmosphere just 
naturally emanates from a coat 
of dark blue serge girdled 


flatly across the back with 


doth of gold, which has been 
applied with bands of the serge 
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Narrow Tunics and Skirts Are Defily 


Slit to Give Variety to the 
Fashions of the Winter 


The model at the right is inter- 
estingly combined of plaited, 
black satin and brown velvet. 
The two-color idea is carried 
out even to the fur, which is 
also brown banded with white 


A light coat of ai paca, as usual 
in beige trimmed with beige fox, 
is shown at the right of the 
center group. On it the tunic 
is treated with a circular cut 
which continues up the front 


Mauve is a much favored color, 
and the frock below, of black vel- 
vel wilh the three little skirts 
ef shaded mauve and the rose 
embroidery, is an excellent ex- 
ponent of its everlasting charm 
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Even though few of us 
may own one, a sable 
wrap such as the one at 
the right is a beautiful 
thing to look at, and 
also serves the purpose 
of showing us how the 
new furs will be worked 


Rose satin and rose crys- 
tal beads make the simple 
frock below, a _ frock 
suitable for the informal 
home dinner or even for 
the more formal after- 
noon affair, al which bare 
arms are not conspicuous 
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Shaded Effects in 
Area 


tube-like coat, unbroken, though not so 
new, is still to be seen, variety being given 
it by the material used, the inverted plait 
which gives a slit effect at the bottom, or 
some form of circular fulness toward the 
lower edge or near the knee. 

The belt in dress or in coat is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. Occasionally, the 
Directoire line is given by a banding or by 
the use of different or shaded materials, 
but it is outranked by the long, simple line 
of the tunic and its youthful effect. 

Velvets, furs, and the cashmere-like 
cloths are used for the street garment, 
whether it is a separate coat, the long, 
seven-eighths coat with its dress to match, 


In the center another 
version of the two-tone 
effect is 

the colors, 
two shades of green, 
joined by claborate sil- 
ver embroidery and 
topped with a saile collar 


shown, with 
which are 


The narrow train again 
swishes out of its retire- 
ment for a brief or long 
stay. This one completes 
an ivory velvet skirt and 
a@ corsage of the same ma- 
terial spotted with clus- 
ters of small gold beads 


Fabrics and Furs 


Smart New Note 


or the coat and skirt forming a sult. 
Though not usually worn by the French 
women, the short jacket and skirt, so dearly 
beloved by us all in America, has not passed 
altogether. The newer models are double- 
breasted, but the short coat is no longer 
so smart as the coat of greater length. 


Winter Furs 

Furs are always a most important part 
of the street costume. The new note o 
the winter is the use of the shaded fur; 4 
cape, for instance, being a very light gray 
at the top and shading to almost black at 
the lower edge, as in the mocel illustrated 
from Thébaut. Similar effects appear also 
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For sumptuousness there 
is nothing like metal 
laces and brocades com- 
bined with fur. At the 
right we have a cape of 
gold lace banded with 
brown fox, twice at the 
neck and twice at the hem 











Red velvet and kolinsky 
are another combination 








which signifies a kind of 





regal glamour, but then 





certain types of women 
look so lovely in it that its 
adoption is excusable out 
of deference to the effect 
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UVelvets and Brocades Vie with Heavy 


Metal Laces and Satins 


in other furs, arranged differently. A fur 
coat, scalloped just below the hips, is 
lengthened by a scalloped flounce of darker 
fur, which falls over a third flounce of a still 
darker shade. Similar effects are obtained 
also in velvet—three shades of velvet being 
used—the lightest shade always at the top. 


Combinaticns of Velvet and Fur 


Many of the seven-eighths length coats 
show a combination of velvet and fur; 
fox, or leopard, or one of the many grays 
being an extremely smart trimming. Al- 
though a great number of the coats have 
fur as a part of the trimming, the separate 
neckpiece is used—either a small, rather 


close cravat, as in that of leopard illustrated 
on the opening page, or the whole fox ani- 
mal and an animal of rather good size. 

For the long coat, caracul is much used, 
although hardly more so than squirrel, 
which is equally appropriate for a long or 
a short coat. Seal is no longer so smart 
as formerly though it will still have a place. 

In cut the coats follow the line of the 
season and are long and tube-like with a 
little flare at the bottom. The cape, al- 
though shown in some smart models, is be- 
ing replaced by the coat except. of course, 
when worn as an evening wrap. 

There igs little attempt to lighten the sil- 
houette at the (Continued on page 194) 





Bands of ermine placed 
on silver cloth show 
winter at its best. It 
seems to mean operas and 
motor cars, and snow- 
covered streets, as well as 
a high degree of becom- 
ingness to the wearer 


Below, a dinner frock 
of mauve satin trimmed 
with bands of a darker 
shade of the same ma- 
terial embroidered in 
Chinese designs, with 
the Chinese effect carried 
out again in the sash 





HATS FROM 


The Small Hat is High 


of Crown, Severe, and 


Narrow of Brim 


The photograph in the center pictures another 
sort of postillion hat, this time in black 
satin, with the crown increasing in size toward 
the top as docs a man’s silk hat, and only 
a slim litile feather of oxidized silver metal 
placed at one side by way -of trimming. 
Jt is very smart and strangely becoming 
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The postillion type of hat, at the left, will be 
much. worn this coming winter. The one 
shown is of hatter’s plush trimmed simply 
with an ornament of soft black silk braid, 
placed in front, where the coachman wears it 


The small felt hat at the right with its high 
crown and close, slightly tipped brim em- 
bodies all the new points of the perfect 
street hat. Nothing relieves its severity ex- 
cept the small silver. butterfly near the front 


KURZMAN 


PHOTO BY IRA HILL 


The Large Hat is Pic- 
turesque but Unpreten- 


tious in Line 


There is nothing lovelier, if one wants a 
large hat, than the simple yet becomingly 
graceful type shown in the sketch at the left. 
This one is of dark blue felt with a dark 
blue satin bow, over which, as well as 
around the crown, there is draped a shadowy 
covering of filmy lace dyed the same shade 
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VIYELLA 


CHENEY 


Heavy-weight plaid flan- 
nel is beautifully adapted 
to traveling capes and 
sports clothes, and printed 
silks of Chinese pattern 
make charming gowns to 
wear under the fur coat 


CORTICELLI 


CHENEY 


, 


Soft, thick Kashmir 
Benara needs little trim- 
ming when it is made 
into a slim winter coat, 
and lamé with a tinsel 
thread lends itself 
for the evening wrap 


Woolen Materials -Are 


Sumptuous Designs and 
(olors Mark the 
New Fall Silks 


Closely Woven Cash- 
meres and Worsteds 


Woven, striped flannels will be 


The large drawing in the center 


5 a ° ° . . © chaw ; es 
+ ly Shows us that silks with a shiny much used, as shown in the frock 
efi and dull surface—in other words, at the left of the lower group, and 
lak a right and a reverse effect are georgette crépe with brocaded vel- 
e going to continue their popular- vet flowers is new for evening gowns. 
as : Ba . 7 Sane ae . se 
ity. They are invariably distin- In fact both heavy and filmy fabrics 

WY 7: ae) 4 aaa » crébe Serene | , 
: (4 guished in appearance, and the twe- such as the crépe Serene at the 
1a immediate left, will be good for both 


toned surface adds interest to an 
otherwise monotone color scheme 


BOTANY 
, 


DARBROOE 


formal and informal evening wear 
él 





The regulation tailored 
copy cf a Patou medel. suit, with a new point 
Zhe coat is the new in the double-breasted 
length and may be worn ' jacket, is pictured at the 
separately; the material left. This comes in an 
is unfinished worsted excellent quality of cheviot 

in dark blue, 14 to 20, 


in blue or brown. In | 
sixes 34 lo 44, price $63 and is priced at $48 


The sui! at the right is a 


NEY: FORA SHOP ST 


The Double-Breasted Coat, Seven-eighths Length 
Coat, and the Wool Street Frock Rule 


HE first fall dresses are always of 
vital interest. As September ap- 


proaches, we begin to tire of filmy 
summer frocks and light colors, and to long 
for the characteristic clothes of winter. 
We have chosen for you this month an 
array of street frocks which vary suf- 
ficiently in style, price, and size ranges, 
to accord with almost every taste. The 
two suits at the top of the page are un- 
usually good value, as they are copies of 
the best French models and demonstrate 
the new points in tailoring with admirable 
clearness, namely, the double-breasted 
short coat. and the seven-eighths length 
coat. The satin frock at the left is a lovely 
thing in its simplicity, with only the heavy 
border of beautiful eyelet work as an ac- 
cent. The coat dress is of the practical 
but smart variety, and there is nothing 
more comfortable or more suitable to wear 
on the street in the early autumn. 
For the woman who likes to make her 
own clothes, but likes to make them 


An afternoon freck of crépe satin A coat dress is always practical 
wears a tunic edged in eyelet em- for the autumn. This one ts cut 
broidery. It is lovely in black on good lines and is made of twill, 
with deep red embroidery, and in navy, black, or brown. It is 
in ian with dark ‘brown embroid- suitable for either the slim or the 
ery. Sizes 34 lo 44, price $49.50 soul figure. 34 lo 44, price $25 








In the center at the left is 
shown a semi-made flannel 
dress, which comes with all 
necessary trimmings and in- 
structions for finishing it. 
It may be had in navy, powder 
blue, or brick-dust, with long 
or short sleeves. $8.95 with 
short sleeves; $9.95 with long. 
Sises 16 to 20, and 34 to 38 


At the bottom of page on the left 
a youthful frock of charmeen, 
with the popular boyish lines 
and details. It comes in navy 
with red tie and belt, and in 
brown with tan tie and belt, sizes 
14 to 20, price $37.50. This 
is a charming frock with which 
to welcome the first cool days 


All articles on these two 
pages may be purchased 
through Good -Housekeep- 
ing Shopping Service. Just 
send them a check, or money- 
order, to 119 West 4oth 
Street, and your orders will 
be given prompt attention 




























A willowed ostrich boa to dress up 
your last year’s evening cape, 
$25. Envelope purse of  plaited 
moiré, $5. Larger envelope purse of 
satin embroidered in colors, $3.25 








quickly, are the two semi-made dresses 
in the center of the page. Everything is 
complete, from the collar and cuffs to the 
silk or wool for the embroidery, and they 
may be put together in a few hours. What 
could be simpler and more inexpensive? 

The remaining two frocks in either cor- 
ner of this page are youthful in character. 
The Eton effect is particularly becoming 
to the very slim figure, and the wide red 
suéde belt is a popular feature. 

To carry with these frocks are two 
envelope purses, conservative size, but 
new in treatment. And with them is 
shown one of the lovely, frothy ostrich 
collars which look so well complementing 
an evening gown or wrap, and which are 
really so practical when one wants just a 
little something round the neck. 





A peasant dress in jersey cloth 
is shown in the center at the 
right. It is semi-made and 
comes with the necessary in- 
structions for finishing. In 
navy, tan, or powder blue 
jersey, $0.95. In navy, black, or 
brown crépe-back satin, $12.50. 
Sizes are 16 to 20, and 34 to 38 


Unusually smart in its severity 
is the flannel frock at the foot 
of page on the right. The 
skirt is a wrap-around model 
and the Vionnet or tobacco 
pouch fastener on the blouse is 
an added touch of interest. It 
comes in navy, beaver, or green, 
in sizes 14 to 18, price $35 





Let Good Housekeeping buy 
your first fall frocks. You 
will be sure to have the 
newest things and the 
smartest lines, aswell as the 
knowledge that they come 
from good houses and are 
made of the best materials 











































Small frocks may be made from big sis- 
ter’s and old embroidery relained, with 
fresh new organdy for collars and cuffs 


The Magic 
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T IS surprising how simple it often is to 
I transform one type of apparel into 

something quite different. The little 
coat, for instance, shown above, was made 
from a plain walking skirt whose only 
trimming was two pockets. It was of 
soft gray-blue tweed, a most becoming color 
to a small child, and was easily adapted to 
a new shape. The pattern was carefully 
adjusted before any part was cut, and the 
making was a simple matter. Unlined, 
except across the shoulders, such a coat 
has the double advantage of laundering 


W hen the ribbon 
binding of an 
afghan begins to 
wear, it ts bet- 
ter to replace it 
with a crocheted 
edge than to 
use new ribbon 


well and of slipping with ease over sweaters 
or the wadded linings of colder weather. 
In my mending basket this month is an 
afghan, the satin ribbon binding of which 
has gradually become shabby and frayed. 
The article itself is in perfect condition 
and warmer than most afghans on account 
of a crépe de Chine lining. To rebind it 
would take four yards of four-inch satin 
ibioen, ‘which seemed extravagant, so I 









Big Things Small and Old Things New 


¥ eieroltna 


decided on a crocheted edge, which finishes 
it perfectly and does not proclaim its 
previous use as new, bright-colored ribbon 
would have cone. 

At the notion counter of both large and 
small dry-goods stores it is possible to pur- 
chase ready-made petticoat underwaists 
of the type illustrated, in any size. By this 
simple device the transfer of a petticoat 
from an old to a new waist is at most a 
matter of fifteen minutes, and may be done 
as pick-up work at odd times. 

Notwithstanding the disfavor in which 
a patch is held, it is a necessity of the 
mending routine and can be made as dainty 
a piece of work as any other. The best 
way is always the easiest way in the long 
run. In the case of silk bloomers, which 
invariably start to wear in the same place, 
it is best to start by ripping open the seams 
as far as necessary. Press out flat, keeping 
tke original shape as much as possible, 


How to cut the coat from a skirt 
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then from new material which has been 
washed to prevent shrinkage, cut a double 
piece, a duplicate, to cover the worn part 
of the bloomers which it is to replace. 
Make this patch uniform on both sides 














To make a wee coat out of an old woolen 
skirt is not a difficult matter, if cne 
follows the instructions in this article 





Touch of the Mending Basket Makes 





Grey 







of the seam, whether needed or not, as it 
is the shape and uniformity of such a patch 
which make it resemble a reinforcement 
rather than the despised patch. When 
you have basted the new material over 
the worn spot, cut out the old, leaving at 
least one-half inch as a foundation to which 
to apply the new. It is preferable to sew 
this by hand to each bloomer leg, and then 
proceed with the seam as though you were 
making something quite new. 

The cuffs of a man’s shirt, whether 
starched or unstarched, become worn faster 






















A patch on a preys \ 
pair of old 
bloomers may be | 
made to resemble it ~~ \ WW 
a very well cut (A Li} } 
and necessary Po LiL ALL ay 
reinforcement \\ | U 


against wear 
















than any other part of the shirt. Soft culls 
are usually made couble and are alike 
both sides, the hard wear showing tse 
first on the crease. They may be mp) 

off and turned so that the former right 
side becomes the under side, but first they 
should be opened out flat and a one or tw 
inch strip of material sewed over the wom 
part. For stiff cuffs it is an economy @ 
have two pair made to a shirt. 
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A well-cut suit of 
caramel color ve- 
lora cloth is just 
the thing for many 
uses at school, 
in sizes 14 b) 
20, price $49.50 


In the center an 
afternoon frock 
of flat crépe with 
trimming of Rom- 
an striped taffeta, 
in black or cocoa, 
14 to 20, price $45 


A charmeen 
school dress of na- 
vy or dark brown 
with plaited ruffles 
of dotted crépecom- 
pletes theoutfit. 14 
to 20, price $29.50 


HE illustrations show the three most 
necessary frocks to make up a com- 
plete boarding-school outfit, or per- 
haps I should say the ones you will get the 
most wear out of. First, there is the suit 
for many occasions, traveling being perhaps 
its chief use. Then there is a dress for the 
classroom, and a simple afternoon frock of 
interesting lines. You probably have a 
sweater or two and a summer evening dress 
that will answer nicely for a few weeks of 
the early autumn. Later you will find 
sports clothes and attractive evening 
dresses on this, your own page. 
The suit is very simple in line, carrying 
out the vest idea with long, narrow lapels 
and low center-front buttons. The skirt is 
narrow and straight. With this type of 
sult a crépe de Chine blouse such as the 
one I have pictured would be suitable for 
hetter wear, but for general use the sports 
shirts of English broadcloth would also be 
quite in keeping with the whole effect and 
perhaps more practical.. You will find such 
a sult very serviceable for week-end trips 
now, and later to wear to the fall foot- 
ball games under a heavy coat. 
_ The classroom dress I selected for you 
is of fine navy charmeen with the vest and 
Plaitings at the neck and sleeves of figured 
crepe georgette. Simple ruffles of this type 
are youthful and add softness to an-other- 
wise plain frock. The small pocket is useful 
as well as decorative. Charmeen retains its 


Several blouses of different types are indis- 
pensable for any suit. Below is pictured one 
of crépe de Chine, innavy with red trimming 
or tan with brown, 34 to 46, price $14.75 


popularity, and cheviot is much used as the 
natural sequence to the summer flannels. 
The afternoon frock is essentially smart 
even though extremely plain. The ma- 
terials used to make it are unusually fine, 
and the effect is straight and youthful. 








|GIRLS 


By 
Edith 
May 
Gardner 


On the black crépe the Roman taffeta com- 
bines old blues and sea-greens, and on the 
cocoa another harmonizing scheme has 
been worked out. The striped taffeta is 
an entire underbodice which extends below 
the flat crépe at the waist-line and down 
the back in a simulated sash. Black is 
much in favor this fall for young girls, and 
people in general seem to have outlived 
the idea that it is “old.” Of course it is 
undeniable that black trimmed with gay 
colors is more suitable for youth than all 
black, but even all black is accepted. 
Besides these clothes, you will need, at 
the start, plenty of lingerie, towels and bed- 
linen. Pajamas may replace nightgowns, 
but you should be sure to have them of 
the slip-over type, eliminating buttons 
that come off in the wash. There is no 
reason why lingerie should not be pretty as 
well as serviceable, but it should not be 
fussy from the laundering standpoint. Hem- 
stitched hems outlive embroidered edges. 
No doubt you mark your things with 
woven name tapes, but there are many 
things which may be effectively marked 
with Indello stamping. Initials, full name, 
or room number may be bought and 
stamped on like a transfer pattern with a 
hot iron. These little name transfers may 
be purchased through Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING Shopping Service, a hundred for 
one dollar. The Shopping Service will also 


buy you any article pictured on this page. 
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THE NATIONAL FASHION, SERVICE 


For Smariness and Style Ask tor Trade-marked 


BLACKSHIRE 


The gown above is conservatively 
combined of crépe de Chine and 
velvet, in blue, black or brown, 
sizes 16 lo 44. The one at the 
right is of crépe with a chenille 
pattern, fur trimmed, 16 to 44 


“Clothes in Your Local Shops 


The National Fashion Service presents reliable clothes 
which you, yourself, may identify and buy by a trademark. 
Its aim is to be an indicator of sound judgment as well as 
fashion, a weathervane of practicability as well as style. 


The National Fashion Service is primarily to help that vast 
number of women who live in the smaller cities and little 
towns, women who desire to dress well, but who demand 


much for their money, long wear, and heavy guaranties. 


The National Fashion Service, to these women, offers its ex- 
perience, based on thorough investigation and familiarity with 
the trademark given, having chosen it exclusively from manu- 


facturers whose distribution is wide enough to reach all cities. 


Do you ask your dealer for a coat, hat, or dress by its trade 
name, in this way drawing the styles of New York City 
create a 


to your home town? Such demands will 


supply from which you will derive much practical benefit. 


Do you help Good Housekeeping to make its National 
Fashion Service a heavy staff upon which women all over the 
country may lean? By asking for a trademarked garment you 


may see a number of equal reliability from which to choose. 


Do you give us your impressions, your complaints, your 
points of view? We want your ideas to help us to serve 
you better, to make these pages a more valuable directo 

y > 


to smart trade-marked clothes and where to buy them. 


BLACKSHIRE 


PRINCESS PAT 


The frock above is suitable for the 
full or mature figure. It ts 
brown baronette satin, beaded, and 
trimmed with an embroidered desigh 
in front which may be worn covert 
or uncovered. Sizes 36 0 # 
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KENYON 


The sports or motor coat at the right is 
made of an unusual novelty homespun of 
rough finish. The shoulders are narrow 
with a strong flare showing at the bottom 
of the coat. It is collared and cuffed with 
raccoon. All misses’ and women’s sizes 


The wrap pictured below is an exceedingly 
smart and well-made street coat of long slim 
lines and an harmonious color scheme. 
The material is a beige or tan suéde fabric, 
which blends exquisitely with the beige kit 
fox trimming. Misses’ and women’s sizes 
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The street coat above is 
severely made of tan camel’s 
hair and trimmed withbands 
of civet. This type of coat 
1s very practical, as it may 
be worn for sports, if neces- 
sary, wilhout being in bad 
taste, and yet it is dressy 
enough to use with the more 
elaborate afternoon frock 
on the street. 16 to 46 


Street (Coats Take 
Sports Coats 


E SHOW you this month four 
examples of the best-known trade 

names in the country. Wherever 

_ you live, you may go into some 
shop in a near-by town and ask for these 
garments by that name. If the dealer does 
hot have them, in all probability he will 
be delighted to order them for you. Per- 
haps he has only waited for such a demand 
before supplying it. If, however, you 
encounter any difficulty in the pursuit of 
anything pictured on the National Fashion 
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The more width, the more 
smartness, when it is @ 
question of sports coats. 
In the small sketch is a 
regulation traveling coat of 
the wide, full variety. This 
one is made up in a plaid 
material in shades of blue, 
but, of course, may be had 
in’ many other fabrics 
and colorings. 16 to 46 


the Straight ana Narrow Way While 


Run to Width at the Hem-line 


Service pages, Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Fashion Department will be glad to give 
you addresses of the distributors nearest 
to your home. The choice of coats shown 
is a wide one. Some are conservative in 
price and cut, yet exceedingly good style; 
others are higher priced and more ultra 
fashionable, the combinations of material 
being more unusual and striking. Of 
course, the colors and materials mentioned 
in our descriptions should not limit your 
choice. The manufacturers make up each 


model in various combinations of cloth, 
color, and fur, and in most cases the prices 
range according to the quality of materials 
used. The dresses on the first page were 
chosen for the elderly or slightly mature 
figure. They are straight with long lines, 
and yet not clinging, simply trimmed yet 
dignified in design. Sizes include both 
misses’ and women’s, for there are many 
small women who must wear the mature 
type of dress and who have trouble finding 
it in the misses’ department. , 
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Hot-iron pattern No. 
4301 carries designs and 
directions for embroi- 
dery on nightingale 
dress, jacket, and pil- 
low, including enough 
scalloping to border 
nightingale. Price 25¢. 
Double patiern, 45¢, gives 
enough scalloping for 
both the pillow and the 
nightingale end for 
many other uses as well 


Below, at the far left, 
are pictured baby’s 
blanket and bootees 
embroidered in wool, 
Hot-iron pattern No, 
4303 carries these and 
other designs for wool 
flowers, 25. No. 4304 
carries directions for the 
bath set below at the right, 
and includes colored 
cross-stitch sheet of al- 
phabet and flowers 25¢ 


Baby's Things Should Be Made by Hand if 
They -Are to Be Worthy of Baby 


wearing apparel more unsuited to 

machine work than any other class, 
it is baby clothes. There is something 
about hand-work that makes it the only 
acceptable process of turning out dainty 
things for the baby, and all the articles 
shown this month are essentially dainty 
as well as practical. 

The handkerchief linen shield for the 
blanket might be varied by the use of 
the baby’s name instead of ““Baby.” Use 
cross-stitch letters from any alphabet 
or send for Anne Orr’s alphabet printed 
in full color on sheet 4304. 

The tiny bootees at the foot of the 
page are very simple to.make, and I am 
going to give you the directions right 


l’ THERE is one special class of 


here. The materials needed are pink 
Saxony wool (one or two ply), and fine 
steel knitting needles. Start at one 
side of sole, working lengthwise. Cast 
on 31 stitches. Knit plain each time 
and add one st. at each end of every 
row until you have 51 sts. Knit 6 
rows without widening, then narrow on 
each end of each row until you have 31 
sts. This finishes the sole. Work up 
68 


for baby’s blanket. 


By Anne Orr 


Hot-iron pattern No. 4305 carries border 
and directions for making this dainty shield 
Of fine handkerchief 
linen, it is a useful accessory. Price 25¢ 


The two sweaters below are of different 
types and suitable for different ages. 
Printed pamphlet No. 4302 carries direc- 
tions. for making them both. Price 25¢ 


t% 


Directions for the tiny pair of finely kniited 


flesh pink bootees shown in picture under- 


neath are given in the text on this page, and the 
embroidery sprays used are on pattern No. 4301 


the side by widening on the front the 
same way the sole was widened, and on 
the back pick up the sts. half-way 
across the width of sole. Continue to 
knit plain until you have 1o ribs (20 
rows). Bind off 30 sts. at the back and 
knit 9 ribs (18 rows) for the front, add 
at back 3o sts. and knit 10 ribs (20 rows) 
for other side of foot, narrowing one st. 
on each row at the front. Bind off, sew 
up heel and toe and one side of sole. 

For the strap: Pick up 21 sts. around 
the back, add 20 sts. at each end, knit 
6 ribs (12 rows). Bind off. 

The strap is fastened with a tiny 
pearl button and button-hole. A small 
kct-iron embroidery pattern may be 
stanpid cn the toe and _ worked 


with bullion and lazy-daisy stitches. 

Paper patterns for the gertrude and 
sack, in the top group, also the flannel 
bootees, may be purchased from GooD 
HousEKEEPING Pattern Service for 10¢ 
each. The dress pattern in the same 
group is 15c. Hot-iron patterns on this 
page may be purchased from Anne Orr, 
Goop HousEKEEPING Magazine. A com- 
plete set of patterns 4301 to 4305 IS $1.15 
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MA LESEON: FR CHE LIM ERT 


One Hat May Be -Made of Five Different Fabrics 
and Trimmed Six Different Ways 


mer hats begin to feel passé, and 

whether they have the appearance 
of age or not, our thoughts are inclined to 
wander toward sométhing new and dif- 
ferent. If we are going to make that 
something new ourselves, a wise choice 
would be a small hat with a narrow, rolling 
rim which may be turned up in the front 
or back or on either side according to 
taste, and also which may be turned up 
or down all the way around as one prefers. 

For this lesson we are going to center 
our interest in the fabric hat, but a felt hat 
of the shape described could be bought and 
the various trimming suggestions we shall 
make be carried out on that equally well. 
Therearea few fundamental rules, however, 
on which success depends: simplicity of 
design, quality of material, and neatness 
of work. 

The lines of this little French hat recom- 
mend it as a model convertible for sports, 
street, or dress occasions, according to th2 
trimming or fabric used. You may take 
your choice of velvet, faille, satin, or suéde, 
depending on what use you expect to put 
It to.. Ready-made frames may be pur- 
chased and covered at home, or the entir2 
hat may be constructed. 

First, collect the necessary materials and 
plan to work on a large, firm surface. The 
materials may be summed up as follows: 
_ One yard of the fabric of which the hat 
is to be made; some thin or French lace 
wire; willow or milliner’s canvas; light- 
weight, or tailor’s, canvas, for the soft hat; 
either light-weight milliner’s flannel or soft 
milliner’s muslin with which to cover the 
frame. This tends to soften the finished 
eftect. Milliners’ needles and sundries, a 
spool of forty cotton, a spool of silk the color 
of the hat, pins, scissors, and tape-measure. 

The first step in making a hat is to 
obtain the correct head size. Loop the 
tape-measure around the head, low on the 
forehead and above the ears, just where your 


\ ABOUT this time of year our sum- 


hat rests most comfortably. Cut a piece 
of French lace wire two inches longer than 
the actual measurement and overlap to 
required size, twisting ends securely to- 
gether. Sew this to a bias strip of canvas 
one inch wide, which forms the headband 
or foundation to which the crown and brim 
are sewed as the work proceeds. 

Next, pin the pattern of the brim to the 
canvas, center-front of pattern to corner 
of canvas, outline both edges exactly in 
pencil, then draw a second line one inch 
above on the inside of the canvas. This 
extra part is afterward snipped, turned 
up, and sewed to the foundation headband. 
Faille, satin, velvet, and all soft fabrics 
require this canvas foundation; suéde does 
not, as it has sufficient body and thickness 
to hold the shape itself. 





Brim pattern and sectional crown 
pattern placed on material for cutting 





Basting — sections The brim is joined 
of crown together in the back and 
is gently sloping 


Sewing founda- 
jion and = ma- 
ierial together 





Cut a piece of the fabric from the can- 
vas pattern, and as it is essential that the 
front be bias, be sure to place center-front 
of pattern to corner of fabric just as in 
cutting the canvas. Cut two pieces exactly 
alike for the outside covering of your hat 
brim, and one piece of soft millinery flan- 
nel or muslin to lay between canvas and 
fabric. Next place the two right sides of 
the fabric together, then the muslin, then 
the canvas, pin, baste them, and stitch on 
machine. Trim off any unevenness, turn 
on the right side, crush with fingers along 
the edge, but do not press. Before doing 
this last, however, overlap the ends of the 
fabric and canvas separately from one- 
quarter to one-half inch at the back, and seam 
by machine. Now the brim is complete. 

Bias is again necessary for the crown 
sections, and although one pattern will co 
for all, as they are exactly alike, it is advis- 
akle to cut each section individually. Place 
pattern for each section cornerw‘se on 
material, cut and baste together, oue at a 
time, till all six are done, then stitch by 
machine. Press the seams open on under- 
side. Unlike the brim, the crown sections 
are unlined and simply placed over a 
blocked canvas foundation which in turn 
is attached to the headband, to which you 
have previously joined the brim, and your 
hat is ready for the finishing touches. 

The accompanying sketches suggest 
various methods of trimming which may 
be carried out in grosgrain ribbon, ban¢s 
of felt, scarves of figured silk, or aigrettes. 
A faille hat with one of the three cifierent 
bows of grosgrain ribbon would be suitable 
for sports. A felt or satin hat with scaif 
knotted as shown would make a more 
dressy hat. And a velvet hat with a cluster 
of aigrettes serves the purpose of the 
perfect afternoon hat. Varnished ribbon, 
and narrow bands of leopard are other sug- 
gestions which can be successfully carried 
out. Patterns for this hat are toc from 
Goop HousEKEEPING Pattern Service. 
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of forbidden romance. 


FTER-DINNER coffee by the Ii- 
brary fire was more than a formality 
to Phyllis Hampton. The moment 
brought her nearer somehow to 

those dreams of great ladyhood that had 
once lighted lanterns in her dark eyes and 
laid the white veil of imagination upon her 
brow. But Phyllis was twenty-two now 
and had learned the shabby stuff that 
dreams are made of. 

It must have been more than the Hamp- 
ton scandal and divorce that had taught 
her, because she was too much of a baby 
then. But there was the beginning, and 
disillusion had stood beside her, like her 
own slender shadow, as she grew up. Even 
at fourteen, when Mr. Hampton had sent 
her down to a select Virginia school where, 
ashe said, she would be with girls of her 
own station, she went hugging the family 
unhappiness as her dark secret and told 
many charming lies about her beautiful, 
tender, and quite imaginary mother—as 
imaginary, at least, as the separation of 
the Atlantic and a court decision had made 
her. 

Yes, the fifty girls in that school were 
“of her own station.” Phyllis had won- 
dered what her father meant by that until 
through confidences, outbursts of temper, 
one way .or another, she discovered that 
forty-two of the fifty were like herself, 
divorcelings, with part-time fathers, half- 
year mothers, and temporary homes. She 
remembered the ragé in Cecily Powers’ 
eyes as she ripped to pieces a letter giving 
her permission to spend Christmas with 
any of the girls who might ask her. And 
what Cecily had said: 

“The rotten sports! If they didn’t want 
to go through with me, why did they —? 
Phyllis, I wouldn’t marry the best man on 
earth, and I’d run away with the first blue- 
eyed boy who’d take me to Europe!” 
Cecily was seventeen when she said that. 

There were times, though, when life 
seemed less shattered, more solid with tra- 
dition, moments like this one by the library 
fire when the folds of Phyllis’ blue and sil- 
ver gown caught lights against the back- 
ground of the shadowed room and an age- 
old Spanish mantilla hung across the dark 
web of her hair. Sometimes she could 
imagine a brilliant company about her and 
bright talk about great music and painting 
and far places—Vienna, the bridge of 
Stamboul. But it wasn’t a _ brilliant 
company. 

No, there was her father, a practical man 
of dull affairs, building skyscrapers and 
piers and stupid things that everybody 
took for granted. He was an imposing 
thing, standing there in his dinner jacket 
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with his back to the fire, erect as a West 
Point colonel and like one, but—‘‘My dear, 
such a day! Those girders for the Barton 
Building came, and they were brittle. 
Mind you, wouldn’t stand test, and on top 
of that, brick barge number three rammed 
into the pier.” What it took to give a man 
color and flair at that age had been missing 
all these vears. Phyllis recognized that. 

A somewhat blown little lady in black 
and pearls, who faced Mr. Hampton from 
a corner of the divan and hung upon his 
words, was a neighbor. Mrs. Sherwin’s 
house in the East Eighties had represented 
only ‘“‘the people next door” to the Hamp- 
tons until her husband, before departing, 
had named Gilbert Hampton as _his 
executor. That complicated things. 

“Gilbert, you poor boy, I don’t see how 
you stand up under such responsibilities. 
Running a business and a home, too! 
Think of it! Did you lose many bricks off 
the barge?” 

She had carried all through dinner, Phyllis 
thought, that explosive look which pre- 
sages the dropping of a gossip bomb, even 
when her host was explaining how concrete 
ismixed. Phyllis wondered when her bomb 
would burst. 

And, of course, there was Tom—Tom 
Holden, her father’s business protégé and 
utter disciple and her own man-at-elbow, 
who had come to take her to the theater. 
He had a genius for construction estimates, 
her father said, and for the rest he was 
blue-eyed and blond, pleasantly clumsy, 
and determined, so determined that Phyllis’ 
resolve not to marry him was like a young 
birch in a constant headland wind. 

“You know that country house you saw 
out at Wheatley, Phyllis? The one you 
liked? I can get it for seventy percent of 
the man’s asking price, and I could put the 
additional wing on the other side with only 
thirty-four percent as much foundation 
work. Let’s go out and look it over.” 

Oh, well! Sometimes, though, Tom’s 
determination was so like the doggedness 
of a forlorn hope that she wanted to push 
back his crazy hair and kiss him on the 
forehead. Such a boy! She was watch- 
ing the firelight filter through the dark- 
ened room, touching a tapestry here and 
there. Did Tom notice it? Did Tom even 
know that she had on the most lovely new 
gown in the world? Marry him? Well, 
she wouldn’t marry anybody as a matter of 
fact, though she had known a man once, a 
foreigner and friend of her mother, who 
might have been interesting for a time at 
least. She could imagine how Philippe 


Vegas would have looked at her tonight, 
minutes without speakiag or seeming to 






breathe. Then his long fingers would have 
swept the dark hair from his brow as he 
turned sadly away—and she would not 
have dressed in vain. Yes, a woman might 
have loved Philippe. But Phyllis had not 
thought of marriage exactly, even then. 

What? What? What? Tom was out- 
side in search of a taxicab, and Mrs. Sher- 
win had seized the moment to engage 
Phyllis’ immature and limited interest. 

Phyllis’ mind formed a little series of 
what’s before she could come out of reverie 
enough to utter one of them. “I beg your 
pardon?” She wished the lady would aban- 
don that state secret pose and, if she had 
anything to tell, tell it. 

“T was asking when our little Phyllis is 
going to put this enamoured young man at 
peace.” 

“You mean Tom, Mrs. Sherwin? Marry 
him?” Phyllis saw the red of revolt. “He 
hasn’t the courage to do anything but 
marry—and he’d be a hard man to 
divorce.” 

“Phyllis!’’ Her father was stern. 

Mrs. Sherwin was still blinking. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean it quite like that,” 
said Phyllis. “But most of us would try 
alrrost anything else first, wouldn’t we?” 

They went back to talking about the 
carpenters’ and bricklayers’ strike. Bricks, 
bricks, bricks! Any one could see the 
woman was making a dead set for Mr. 
Hampton, any one but Phyllis’ father him- 
self. He couldn’t see anything but bricks. 

“Come on, Tom,” said Phyllis, jumping 
up assoonashe appeared. ‘It’s too much 
forme. Daddy’s eyes are full of brickdust 
tonight.” 

Her father flushed, and Mrs. Sherwin 
covered the moment. 

“And I must go, too, Gilbert. Some peo- 
ple coming for bridge. Shall I make 
another table? No? Another time, then.” 

When Phyllis and Tom had gone out to 
their cab, she lingered for a last word. 

“By the way, Gilbert, did you know—I 
hear Madame Jofrian is in town.” 

“My wife?” And then, after a pause, 
“My ex-wife, rather? Yes, I knew, thank 
you.” 

When the door closed, he went back to 
the library fire. ‘Brickdust,” he mur- 
mured. 

He had been wondering why he felt so 
depressed. Phyllis had said he had brick- 
dust in his eyes. And wasn’t that the 
trouble? Hadn’t that been the trouble 
from the beginning? When people are 
absolutely different, they ought not t 
marry. 

Hours went by, and one of the logs in the 
fireplace crumbled suddenly and a spray ® 
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Her mother’s face was the color of chalk. 
“Of course, I knew it. 


Phyllis colored. 


sparks went 
still there 

_ Presently he rose, stood as though unde- 
cided about something, and then went 
directly to one of the low, built-in book- 
shelves which lined the room. Half a 
dozen heavy volumes came out, and from 


up. 


Gilbert Hampton was 


But he has no children. 


behind them a picture, an unframed por- 
trait when he turned it to the light, a crude, 
badly valued color sketch of an unques- 
tionably beautiful woman. When he held 
it away under a reading lamp, a generous 
critic might have imagined something of 
Phyllis in it, Phyllis as she would be fifteen 


“But the man is married, Phyllis. 
That might have stopped me” 


Didn’t you know it?” 


years older. The black eyes were there. 
and the dark warmth of hair, but the brow 
was wider, white with a greater intensity. 
It was not Phyllis. 

After a minute he propped the picture up 
with books and stood back. “It’s abso- 
lutely you, Adelaide,” he said. “You see? 





You were wrong. I knew I could do 

it—if I set my mind upon it. Wait— om = 

that threat line isn’t right. It’s too | 
heavy, I guess.” 

He went again to the book-shelf 
and brought back a tube of opaque 
white and a fine brush. A few strokes 2 | 
managed to blur the only good line on 
the canvas, but the artist was pleased. 

“There!”’ he said, stepping back. 
“There!” 

“Daddy?” 

He turned quickly tio see Phyllis 
standing in the doorway.’ Was it that 
late? 

“What are you doing sitting up 
here alone, daddy?” 

“Why—why nothing particulasly, 
my dear.”’ He seemed dreadfully 
guilty. “‘No, I’m just puttirig another 
—another stick on the fire. it’ ‘dying 
down.” 

He was busy with the fire. ahd it 
spurted red, as though-a bit of paper 
or canvas or something-had caught. 

“Now, what are you. worrying 
about?’’ Phyllis had plumped herself 
down beside him. ‘‘Tell’me at once.” 

After a minute he said:.-“‘I might 
have been worrying about. you and 
Tom. He’s over thirty, Phyllis, not 
a boy. You’ve got to do something 
about it.” 

“Well, what canI do? If he wasn’t 
so stubborn and pigheaded—’’ 

“You can let him understand 
definitely that you are not going to 
marry him, can’t you?” 

She didn’t answer at once. Finally, 
“Would it make you very happy if I 
did—marry him?” 

“It would make me very inharaiv, 
Phyllis.”’ 

“Why?’’—quickly. 

It was his turn to think. He had 
never told Phyllis very much of the 
past, the only past that counted. 
“Remember what you said this eve- 
ning about my eyes -being full of 
brickdust? Well. his are, too.”’ 

“T knew something was wrong. 
You let that silly little thing hurt vour 
feelings, didn’t you! Aren't you 
ashamed, daddy?” She reached out 
for his hand. 

He smiled. “See, you don’t quite 
understand, Phyllis. You didn’t hurt 
my feelings. I am just as proud to be 
the kind of man I am—only I should 
have kept with my own kind. I 
shouldn’t have married—shall I tell 
you?” 

It was about her mother, Adelaide 
Jofrian. Phyllis supposed she was 
still her mother, even though she had gone Phyllis felt that he was more likesome other Yes, she could admire her mother’s cour- 
away with some one else and been divorced. manthanheriather. ‘She wasCreole,” he age. And she could understand and love almos' 
“The one altogether lovely,” her father went on, “Creole and a great artist—like herfather. “But what about me?” That “Ds 
always said. the seventh angel’s, her voice. She had a was the unuttered question on her lips. “Wha 

Phyliis had seen her but six times since hot heart that demanded obedience—the What about Cecily Powers and all the rest he so- 
then, meetings by appointment every third’ same hot heart that in the beginning made of them with houses but no homes, no real Her 
year in Paris, Vienna, sometimes Prague, her throw away a glorious career for backgrounds, no one to help them learn to 

anywhere, long journeys with her father me, and for you, Phyllis—and so, after a think. Adelaide Jofrian should have done had n 
and always that mysterious, exquisite lady few years, when I couldn’t hold her, she her daring not four years after marriage, “Neo 
waiting at the end. She had always liked threw away the two of us for a man who but before. Marriage—that hoax! 
the lady, who sang to her and gave her could. Other women might not have Her father broke into her thought. 
pretty foreign things. Now she was being dared, but Adelaide Jofrian dared.” know what’s in your mind, child.” It awhile 
asked to love her. Phyllis did not look at him when he seemed to please him. He even laughed. “WI 

‘Adelaide had no shame, Phy!lis. Every- paused. Her thoughts were in realms be- ‘Yes, you are thinking that Phyllis Hamp- ently a 
thing in her nature made her face the issue yond, beyond the last line of flame along ton would have dared, too. Aren’t you? I saw 

as she did, made her go with him.” Her the red-white edge of the back-log in the And you wouldhave. That’s why I’m tell . Tc 
father’s voice was unsteady, and suddenly fireplace, and she said nothing, either. ing you this and why Tom isn’t your mal. Yes 
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He would play the continental amour with Madame Jofrian’s girl, would 
chin as though she wanted to scratch his eyes out. ‘‘My Phyllis is to marry 


You s 


what 


cry ” 


« of his 


would he? She all but stamped upon his toes, and her fingers opened and closed under his 


marry that nice, pretty American boy she tells me about. 


You see? He’s like me, and you—you are 
almost Adelaide herself. You see?” 

“Daddy She had wandered off again. 
“What was he like—the other man? Was 
he so—? 

Her father smiled. ‘He wasn’t quite 
what your mother thought him, but he 
had no—brickdust in his eyes.” 

“Now, stop! If vou say that again, I’ll 
cry.” She found that place on the top 
of his head that she alwavs kissed, and for 
awhile she was huddled there close to him. 

Whom do you think?” she asked pres- 
ently and irrelevantly, “whom do you think 
I saw tonight? At the Plaza?” — 

“I could guess,” he said. 

“Yes, Philippe Vegas. Isn’t that strange?” 


HE huge, revolving door of the Ambas- 

sador whirled a girl out of the winter- 
keen night and deposited her in the hotel 
lobby. 

After her came a man. In fact, the same 
compartment of the door brought in the 
two of them. The man was quite tall and 
very dark, and even the cold air had failed 
to color his long, white face. He was fas- 
cinating, though, or would be to women, 
with his slight droop of head as if listening, 
and his air of surrounding one with his 
gaze. 

The girl was Phyllis, excited, hurrying. 
“T’ll not forgive you for it quickly, 
Phillipe,” she said as they headed for the 
elevators. ‘A whole week and you kept it 


You hear that, you Philippe?” 


from me. She hasn’t been in New York in 
eighteen years, doesn’t know a soul. Alone 
for an entire week!” 

He shrugged and smiled. ‘‘Madame 
alone! Never. All of the Europe in New 
York has rushed to her door by now.” 

“But you should have told me—” 

“And lost you?” he broke in. “Not 
Phillippe. He is too clever. You would 
have gone to her, and I should have seen 
no more of you. Blame your own beauty, 
Mademoiselle, and me, if you wish, for be- 
ing your slave. Just seven days which were 
my own, grudging one of them as it was to 
your dull Viking, Monsieur Tom. It is not 
much, seven days, when one has lived his 
whole life in it—’’ (Continued on page 178) 
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Though the canning season 
wanes, never forget this slogan: 
Can only the freshest products 
and with the greatest of care. 
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OUSEKEEPERS of the older 
school are few who can not recall 
at least one failure, and too often 
many failures which were theirs 

when attempting cake-making 
for the first time. Nor can they 
forget their dauntless efforts to 
produce a cake worthy to be 
served. But the young house- 
wife of today, inexperienced 
though she may be in cake- 
making, need suffer none of the 
humiliations of unsuccessful at- 
tempts if she will only look to an authori- 
tative source of help, which part Goop 
HouseEkEEPING Institute plays. Through 
extensive experiments which we have 
been carrying on in our testing kitchens, 
over a period of many years, the Depart- 
ment of Cookery is now able to offer 
you assistance which will make your 
success in cake-making practically certain. 

The Department of Cookery be- 
lieves that there are five essentials 
to a perfect cake. First, the quality 
of the ingredients; second, accurate 
measurements; third, sifted dry in- 
gredients; fourth, perfect blending; 
and fifth, perfect baking. By the 
quality of the ingredients we do not 
mean that every housewife must use 
only the most expensive butter, only 
the choicest eggs, and a good amount 
of both. We do mean that the in- 
gredients should be of good quality, 
fine flavor, and agreeable odor. To 
illustrate, while it is often possible to 
substitute a cheaper ingredient for 
the more expensive one called for, 
as in the case of one kind of shorten- 
ing for another, vet no attempt should 
be made to substitute an ingredient 
that is inferior of its kind, as poor 
butter for good butter, bad eggs for 
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Discard 


such products at once 


Cooking Temperatere Chart 


fresh eggs, a cheap grade of flour, or poor 
flavoring. 

There are those who believe that the 
choicest cakes can be made only with 
butter, its characteristic sweetness and 
flavor being favored by them. We do not 
dispute the excellency of butter as a cake 
shortening—and if you make your own 
butter or can buy it at a very reasonable 


eI ang 


price, by all means use it. However, 
many of our readers must buy butter 
at city prices and do not feel free to use 
it quite so lavishly. For them we suggest 
the use of high grade vegetable shortenings, 
oleomargarine, cooking oil, or lard. To 
determine the practicability of such short- 
enings in place of butter, the Department 
of Cookery made four cakes by a standard 
recipe, using a vegetable shortening in one, 
oleomargarine in another, cooking oil in 
another, and lard in the fourth. While 
still warm, the characteristic odor of the 
particular shortening used was perceptible 
in the cake. However, when the cakes 
were.cold and cut for serving, our tasting 
staff found that in every case the 
flavor was pleasing and the tex- 
ture of the cakes fine-grained, 
light, and soft. However, here is 
a timely suggestion in using vege- 
table shortenings or oils in place 
of butter: Always double the 
amount of salt called for in the 


Perfect baking is essential to the perf- 
fect cake. Our Cooking Temperature 
Chart will solve this problem for you 


Select the ingredients for your cake- 
making with care, remembering that 
they should always be fresh and sweet 


Accurate measurements mean success i 
cake making. Always use standard 
measuring cups and spoons in measuring 
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recipe which uses butter. Vegetable short- 
enings and oils are not salted, and an essen- 
tial favor is missed if the amount of salt is 
not increased. Of course, it is always pos- 
sible to use half butter and half substitute 
shortening, so to speak, if one desires. Our 
tests in using the softer fats in place of 
butter further developed that the amount 
of substitute used in place of the butter 
called for in any given recipe can be les- 
sened somewhat and still produce a cake 
equally as tender as that made with butter. 
For example, in a recipe calling for one cup- 
ful of butter or sixteen tablespoonfuls of 
butter, fourteen tablespoonfuls of vegetable 
shortening, lard, or oil proved sufficient. 
Many housewives do not fully appreciate 
the need of using only fine granulated 
sugar for cake-making. During the 
war we had to make the best of the 
sugar we could buy, but such is not the 
case now. If your granulated sugar is 
coarse-grained, sift it at least three 
times, eliminating the coarser grains 
to be used for sirups, etc., and measure 
only the finely sifted sugar. Our prac- 
tical tests have shown that fine granu- 
lated sugar is more thoroughly and 
easily manipulated inio the batter. If 
brown or powdered sugars are to be 
substituted for granulated sugar in a 
cake recipe, the housewife can do so 
more accurately by weight than by 
measure. This is because a cupful 
of brown sugar or powdered sugar 
varies greatly in weight with the same 
cupful of granulated sugar. Our tests 
have shown that if the sugars are sifted 
once and lightly packed in the measur- 
ing cup, approximately one and one- 
half cupfuls of brown sugar or one and 
one-third cupfuls of powdered sugar 
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encased by the flour 
depends the lightness 
of most cakes. So with 
sponge cakes, to which 
little or no leavening 
agent is added, the 
yolks and whites are 
beaten separately to in- 
corporate a maximum 
amount of air in the 
egg-yolks and whites. 
Our readers often in- 
quire why continuous 
beating does not pro- 
duce an egg-yolk as 
light as egg-white. The 
egg-yolk contains forty- 



























The thoroughness with which the 
ingredients of a cake are blended af- 
fects greatly the texture of the result 














Never ‘measure flour before it has 
been sifted; unsifted flour invari- 
ably weighs more than sifted flour 


must be substituted for one cupful of 
granulated sugar. The housewife should 
be accurate in such measurements, for if 
too much sugar is used in a cake recipe, 
the cake crumbs will be moist and sticky, 
and the crust gummy. 

We do not need to emphasize the use of 
eggs which are sweet. They do not have 
to be strictly fresh, but must be in good 
condition, When strictly fresh eggs are 
high in price, water glass eggs or good cold 
Storage eggs can be used. Eggs are added 
toa cake batter to make the resulting cake 
light and of even, fine texture. On the 
amount of air beaten in the eggs and 


five times as much fat as the egg-white, 
and the presence of this fat prevents 
the yolk from encasing the incorporated 
air. The presence of this fat when a 
whole egg is being beaten explains why 
it also can not be beaten to a lightness 
which will hold its shape. ‘Sometimes 
the housewife wishes to substitute 
some egg-whites for egg-yolks in a given 
recipe. In such a case, she should, in 
view of the loss of fat contained in the 
yolks, add three-fourths teaspoonful of fat 
to the prescribed amount of shortening 
for each egg-yolk left out. Sometimes the 
housewife wishes to decrease the number 
of eggs called for in a recipe. Our tests 
show that to do this, she will get the most 
satisfactory results by substituting one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder for each egg 
omitted, providing the amounts of flour 
and sugar used remain as before. If eggs 
are to be substituted for baking-powder, 
the same rule should be followed, namely, 
that in leavening properties, one teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder can replace one egg. 
How often dorwe receive this inquiry, 

























The perfect cake, which will glorify 
any meal, can be secured only 
when carefully mixed and baked 


“Should I use pastry flour or bread 
flour in my cake-making?’”’ And the 
Department of Cookery through its 
exhaustive tests wishes to answer this 
inquiry thus: If you can purchase a 
good quality of pastry flour, by all 
means do so. For in comparative 
tests which we made, following the 
same standard recipe and using bread 
flour in one and pastry flour in the 
other, the pastry flour cake was the 
more tender and light of texture. 
This same result was borne out in 
several ensuing tests. However, if 
you can not purchase pastry flour, use 
bread flour with these changes: 
Measure two tablespoonfuls less of 
bread flour for every cupful of pastry 
flour called for in the recipe. 

Many cake recipes call for baking- 
powder, and it is quite a simple matter 
for the housewife to blend this with 
the other ingredients. However, as 
sometimes happens, she wishes to sub- 
stitute sour milk for sweet milk in a 
given recipe, and is at a loss as to the 
kind and proper amount of leavening 
agent to use. From tests carried on in 
the Department of Cookery, we offer these 
suggestions: Neutralize the acidity of the 
sour milk or buttermilk by adding one- 
fourth teaspoonful of soda to each cupful 
of sour milk. Then add sufficient baking- 
powder to complete the leavening qualities 
of the cake. Thus: if a given recipe calls 
for one cupful of sweet milk and four tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, substitute one 
cupful of sour milk and add one-fourth 
teaspoonful of soda to neutralize it. This 
one-fourth teaspoonful of soda takes the 
place of one teaspoonful of the required 
amount of. baking-powder. Then add 
three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, and 
your result will be satisfactory. If sour 
cream is used instead of sour milk, it 
should be treated in the same way in add- 
ing soda and baking-powder. One-fourth 
teaspoonful of soda neutralizes one cupful 
of sour cream. 

And now a word as to flavoring extracts. 
Many a housewife, through ignorance of 
the qualities of extracts on the market, 
purchases such poor extracts that the 
delicate, sweet (Continued on page 226) 





We are indebted to Ovington 
Bros. and Robeson Rochester 
Corp. of New York, for the 
platters and cutlery shown here 


Carving Curs of Beef 


With the Assistance of the Department 


HOUGH the formal dinners of 

today do not permit carving at the 

table, yet there are many informal 

and family home dinners when it 
should be the host’s desire and pleasure 
to carve. 

Steaks, beef roasts, and other beef cuts 
are always favorites at the dinner meal, 
and before the host can play his part in 
carving, it must be the responsibility of 
the hostess to see that the cut of beef, 
whatever it may be. is perfectly roasted 
or broiled. For there is nothing so un- 
appetizing as an overdone or underdone 
roast of beef or steak. But the housewife 
of today can be greatly assisted in her 
meat roasting by the heat-regulated oven 
or a portable oven thermometer with their 
story of roasting by temperature. 

But even with a deliciously cooked cut 
of beef we oftentimes find its tender meat 
hacked and mutilated, either through 
ignorance and lack of care in carving 
it, or because of a dull knife. Needless 
to say, the host should see to it that his 
knife is a long, rather broad one for carving 
a roast of beef or other large joints, while 
a smaller and narrow-bladed k fe is more 
efficient for carving steaks and small 
joints. With his knife selected, he should 
see that it is sharp before using it. 

When carving a standing rib roast of 
beef, place it on the platter in such a posi- 
tion that it rests on the ends of the rib 
bones and the piece of back bone which is 
attached to. them, having the thick end 


In carving a beef tongue, the thick 
end of the tongue should be at the 
right of the carver. Beginning at 
this end, cut thin slices directly 
through the tongue, as shown above 


of the roast to the left of the carver. The 
roast in this position shows the crisp fat 
on top with the juicy meat below resting 
on the ribs themselves. In carving insert 
the fork, which must have a guard in a 
place convenient to the carver for holding 
the meat taut. Then insert the knife along 
the back bone which runs widthwise of the 
meat, as shown in the illustration, and cut 
straight down to the rib bones, thus loosen- 
ing the meat from the back bone. If the 
whole roast is being carved, turn the knife 
and cut as close to the ribs as possible 
the entire width of the roast. Cut thin 
slices lengthwise of the roast down through 
the crisp fat and tender meat to the rib 
bone. Serve some of the meat gravy with 
each serving. If only a portion of the 
roast is to be carved, do not cut the entire 
length of the back bone. Some carvers, 
when serving the whole rib roast, prefer 
to have it so placed on the platter that the 
thick end is to the right of the carver. 
This is a matter of preference, however. 
If the selected roast of beef is boned and 
rolled as illustrated in the center photo- 
graph at the bottom of the page, the hostess 
should see that any cords used for tying, 
as well as all skewers used by the butcher 
to hold the meat in shape, are removed 
before bringing the roast to the table. A 
fancy skewer may be inserted at this time 
if desired. Place the roast on the serving 
platter with the flesh side up, the layer of 
crisp fat surrounding it. Insert the fork 
as illustrated near the edge of the meat. 


In carving a 
rolled roast of 
beef, cut thin 
slices in a hori- 
zontal direction 
across the sur- 
face of the meat, 
B) as shown below 


of Cookery 


Draw the knife from the back of the meat 
across the whole surface of the meat ina 
horizontal direction, cutting thin slices, 
The top slice is very well seared and should 
be served only to a person particularly 
desiring well-cooked meat. 3 

If a porterhouse steak is being served, 
place it on the platter with the broad end 
of the steak to the right of the carver, as 
illustrated in the picture at the top of the 
page. Use a steak knife and fork in cary- 
ing. First of all, remove the bone some- 
what through the center of the steak, 
beginning at the upper right-hand corner. 
Cut close to the bone on the upper portion, 
and when the end of the bone is reached, 
turn the knife gently and cut close to the 
bone on the lower side of it. Remove the 
bone to one side of the platter. Then cut 
the two portions of the steak left after 
removing the bone, into narrow slices, as 
illustrated. In doing this cut the upper 
portion of the steak from the outer circle 
of fat toward the space from which the 
bone was removed, and the lower portion 
from the edge that touched the bone 
toward the carver. The flank of the steak 
may be cut into slices to serve those who 
enjoy the crisp fat. 

In carving a beef tongue which has been 
cooked until tender, and skinned, place it 
on the platter so that the thick end lies 
to the right of the carver. Beginning at 
this end, cut thin, even slices directly 
through the tongue, as illustrated in the 
left-hand picture at the bottom of the page. 


If the directions given above 
for carving a rib roast of 

arecarefully followed, thehos 
will have no difficulty in ser 
ing perfect slices of the meat 
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What Shall He Have for Dessert? 


Tested by the Department of Cookery 


HERE is probably no question more 

frequently asked by the average 

housewife than ‘‘What shall we have 

for dessert?” With the main body 
of the meal carefully planned and safely 
off her hands, the problem of dessert is apt 
to loom large and formidable. Of course, 
we know that desserts should be planned 
in relation to the rest of the meal and not 
as a hurried afterthought. Fortunately, 
the old-fashioned, heavy pudding has 
rather gone out, except for special time- 
honored feasts. The field left, however, 
is one of the most delightful and interesting 
ones for the cook to explore, and leaves 
room for a great display of ingenuity and 
variety. 

Pineapple Pudding is good winter or sum- 
mer. Cover the bottom of a baking-dish 
with a layer of lady-fingers split lengthwise. 
Spread with a thick layer of grated pine- 
apple, and dust generously with powdered 
sugar; repeat, using sixteen lady-fingers 
and a No. 3 can of pineapple. Make a 
custard of two cupfuls of milk scalded, 
the yolks of two eggs beaten with 
one-half cupful of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of corn-starch, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of salt, and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Cook in a 
double-boiler until thick. Pour 
this over the lady-fingers and pine- 
apple. Set in a goo F. 
oven and bake for fifteen 
minutes. Make a me- 
ringue of the whites of 
the eggs, six tablespoon- 
fuls:of sugar, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of va- 
nilla, and pile it on the 
custard. Bake for fifteen 
minutes in a 300° F. oven. 
serve very cold. This 
pudding is equally good 
the second day. 

An excellent dessert 
with which to conclude a 
heavy dinner is Banana 
Float. Squeeze into each 
of six tall sherbet glasses 
the juice of half a large 
orange; add one-half tea- 
spoonful of lemon-juice 


Mocha Macaroon Custard 
with its meringue, shown 
at the top, is pleasing 
to both eye and taste 


By Evelyn Byrd 


and sugar to taste. Stir until the latter is 
dissolved. Mash two ripe bananas with a 
silver fork; add a few drops of almond 
extract. one-half cupful powdered sugar, 
and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 
Stir in lightly one and one-half cupfuls of 
whipped cream. Drop two generous spoon- 
fuls of the mixture into each glass and 
serve very cold. It should be eaten 
within a half-hour of being made. 

Mocha Macaroon Custard is a delicious 
novelty. Slightly beat the yolks of four 
eggs and the whites of two. Add to them 
one-half cupful of sugar. Pour over the 
mixture one and one-half cupfuls of 
scalded milk, one-half cupful of strong 
coffee, and one-teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Add five tablespoonfuls of macaroons, 
crushed fine, turn into a greased baking dish 
and bake in a 325° F. oven about seventy- 
five minutes or until set. When cold turn 
on a plate or serve in the baking-dish, and 












cover with a meringue made from the 
whites of two eggs beaten until stiff with 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Add one- 
half cupful of whipped cream and one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Serve at once. 
For Apricot Bisque, dust a greased pud- 
ding-dish with two tablespoonfuls of cake 
crumbs, and spread the bottom with one 
cupful of apricot jam. In a double-boiler, 
place one cupful of sugar and add one at a 
time four eggs, beating well for three minutes 
after the addition of each egg. Then add 
the juice of one lemon, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, one-eighth teaspoonful of salt, 
and one cupful of pastry flour slightly 
warmed in the oven. Beat well and pour 
into the baking-dish. Bake for one hour 
in a 350° F. oven. Serve with cream. 
Chocolate Walnut Pudding. Scald one 
quart of milk in a double-boiler. - Mix to- 
gether five tablespoonfuls of cocoa, three 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, one cupful 
of sugar, and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
salt. Moisten with one-half cupful of cold 
milk, add gradually to scalding milk, stir- 
ring all the time, and cook until thick. 
Remove from fire and add one cupful of 
walnut-meats, broken in pieces, and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Pour 
into sherbet -glasses and 
serve with whipped cream. 
Peach Soufflé. Soak 
some dried peaches over- 
night, and in the morning 
cook until tender. “Press 
through a sieve sufficient 
to make one cupful of 
purée. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of the peach 
juice, one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of almond ex- 
tract, three-fourths cup- 
ful of sugar, and one 
tablespoonful of gelatin, 
which has been soaked 
in two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water and dissolved 
in one-fourth cupful boil- 
ing water. When cold, 
fold into this the whites 
of three eggs beaten until 
(Continued on page 208) 


Fruit Charlotte with 
Whipped Cream, as shown 
above, is an excellent 
final touch tes meal 


The 


Sponsered by 


N THE old days, it was a 

simple though lively task to 

feed one’s flock, clean them 

up a bit, and send them re- 
freshed and happy to the afternoon 
pursuit of education. Now, owing 
to overcrowding in the schools, 
there is hardly a home where at 
least one child does not wander in 
every day either an hour before 
or an hour after the family meal. 
The present plan makes a hitch 
in the household machi.::.y, but 
mothers will agree that they do 
not mind so much the inconve- 
nience as the misfortune that the 
lonely little lunchers sometimes 
have no appetite, do not take 
sufficient time to eat, and feel 
themselves abused. We do not 
blame them, for who wants ever to 
eat alone? Who is enthusiastic 
over the remnants of other people’s 
festivities? 

Try the tray plan. It has ad- 
vantages. A tray can be carried 
by a child to the place where your 
work takes you. Your son will 
eat happily at the corner of the 
kitchen table when you are wash- - 
ing dishes, or, with his tray at the 
far corner of the cutting table, he 
will ask between mouthfuls the 
questions which you answer as 
you keep on with your sewing. 
With his tray he will gladly follow 
you to the front porch if you are 
at work there, and once in a while 
he may prefer the company of the 
cat and eat his lunch on the kitchen 
doorstep. The tray plan also does 
away with the need of keeping the 
dining-room table set for an hour 
or so between meals. 

A fair-sized oblong tray will be 
satisfactory. Make appropriately 
decorated but easily laundered 
tray cloths. Have the dishes 
pretty, but not fragile, nor of 
shapes that will upset easily. Pro- 
vide a small covered casserole that 
can be placed in a basin of hot 
water. Heating a small portion 
in the oven is expensive. A small rem- 
nant of last night’s popular dinner dish 
will fill this little bowl. If the dinner is 
such a popular one that you have doubts 
of there being a remnant, save out a small 
portion before its initial serving. Wher. 
you are baking, make a little pie crust, 
an individual layer cake, or a gingerbread 
boy. A miniature bread pan which can be 
obtained of any house-furnishing depart- 
ment will produce so delectably crumby 
a little loaf that a child who thinks he 
scorns bread and butter will eat it all, 
for it contains the equivalent of three 
slices of bread. 

There is one thing to be said in favor 
of the luncheon for one. It offers opportu- 
nity to cater to individual need and taste. 
The things your boy likes, but must be 
denied, of course never appear on his tray, 
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MENU S 


Cream of Corn Soup 


Toast Sticks 


Graham Crackers Jelly 


Creamed Lamb on 


Toast 
Peanut Butter 
Sandwich 
Cocoa 


Hot Chicken Sandwich 


Pickled Peach 
Individual Rice 
Pudding 
Pitcher of Milk 


Cream of Tomato Soup 


Crackers 


Lettuce Sandwiches 


Sponge Cake 
Pear Sauce 


Creamed Dried Beef 


Celery Stick 


Whole-Wheat Bread 


Butter 
Orange Cocoa 
Ginger Cookies 


but delicacies too expensive for the general 
table and the hearty appetites of healthy 
children can be temptingly put before 
an undernourished child. He will surely 
welcome the addition of egg-nog, espe- 
cially if he can pour it out for himself from 
a squat half-pint pitcher into a small glass. 

Some day when your son’s morning 
attitude has been disconsolate hand him 
a basket when he comes in at noon. In 
the basket he will find the first of a series 
of slips of paper. This one has written 
on it ‘pantry window sill.” He will not 
need to be told what to do. He will place 
in the basket the package of lettuce sand- 
wiches found on the window sill, and read 
the word “oven” that is printed on the 
slip tied to the package of sandwiches. 
In the oven he finds a baked potato, the 
contents of which have been mashed, 


onely Little Luncher 


Cookery 


seasoned, and mixed with a little 
minced ham, repacked in the 
potato skin, browned, and placed 
on a paper plate in the warming 
oven. The third slip carries him 
to the ‘‘top of the ice-box,” where 
he finds a little package of celery. 
The fourth takes him to the “ery. 
ing table” in the dining-room to 
get a little basket containing an 
orange divided into segments, and 
a few dates. The last slip directs 
him to the “kitchen table” where 
he finds a glass of milk on the 
lunch tray set ready to receive the 
results of his foraging expedition. 
An alphabet lunch is worth the 
small trouble involved. Spread 
four paper napkins side by side 
on the table. On the upper leit. 
hand corner of one napkin print a 
large capital ‘‘A” with seedless 
raisins; on the lower right-hand 
corner place a big baked Apple. 
On the second napkin, print a “B” 
of halves of salted peanuts and 
place by it a plate of Bread and 
Butter. On the third napkin print 
“C” with currants and place a 
Cake—chocolate cake, if you have 
it. “On the last napkin, make a 
“D” of kindergarten candies and 
serve a Drumstick or Dried Beef, 
creamed, whichever is convenient. 
This menu can be varied to suit 
your larder, and at intervals it can 
be continued through the alphabet. 
Once in a while sit down with 
your boy to a dainty, unhurried 
luncheon for two. Have on your 
company manners, and he will put 
on his. As you serve his favorite 
dishes, tell a few good, short stories, 
the kind he likes, and listen to his 
contributions with genuine inter- 
est. Sometimes, when there is to be 
a guest for luncheon, plan to have 
her eat with you and the child 
who usually eats alone. Regale 
the other children informally in 
the kitchen on sandwiches, cook- 
ies, fruit, and cocoa. They wil 
enjoy it, your guest will appreciate 
the small, quiet party, you will have a 
better chance to visit, and your boy wil 
be gratified. 
The accompanying menus are suggestive 
luncheons for the school child seven, eight, 
or nine years of age. In the second menu, 
for the creamed lamb on toast, place a 
thin, hot slice of roast lamb between pieces 
of toast, and pour over it a hot cream 
sauce. The child may enjoy making his 
own peanut butter sandwiches. In the 
fourth menu, for the Pear Sauce may be 
substituted some other fruit sauce pre 
pared from fresh or dried fruits. It & 
well to have at least one hot dish for the 
child, particularly now that the cooler 
days have begun. ft 
Follow only the suggestions practical for 
you, adapting them to the needs and tastes 
of your own children. 
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All illustrations on the In- 
stitute pages are especially 
posed by us and photo- 
graphed by Dana B. Merrill 
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Make Your Own Croqguettes 


The Department ot Cookery Shows You How 


OOKED meat, fish, oysters, rice, 
hominy, and a variety of cooked 
vegetables can be used in croquette- 

making when blended with seasonings and 
a thick white sauce, the latter acting as a 
binding agent to facilitate the shaping and 
cooking of the croquettes. The thick white 
sauce should be prepared first, as follows: 
Melt four tablespoonfuls of shortening in 
asaucepan. Add gradually, while stirring 
constantly, five tablespoonfuls of flour and 
cook until the mixture bubbles, but is not 
brown. Then add one cupful of 
cold milk while stirring, and cook 
until the mixture is thoroughly 
blended and smooth. Season 
with one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
paprika, and a sprinkle of pepper. 
Finely chopped parsley or onion 
may be added if desired. Then 
add the cooked meat, chopped 
or diced fine. Allow two cupfuls 
of chopped meat to each cupful 
of thick white sauce. Thoroughly 
combine the chopped meat and 
thick white sauce and then pour 
the mixture into a flat tray or 
dish, and allow it to chill thor- 
oughly. This is important, for 
unless the mixture is chilled, it 



















will be very difficult to handle. When 
cold, the croquette mixture is ready to 
shape. If shaped by hand, allow about 
one rounded tablespoonful of the cold 
mixture to each croquette. First make 
them all into balls, cuddling, rather than 
pressing, the mixture between the palms 
till cylindrical. If the mixture sticks, 


wet the palms of the hands slightly. With 
the balls formed, their shape may be changed 
into rolls, ovals, cones, or pear shapes, as 
Or one end may be pointed and 


desired. 






















the other flat, as the illustration shows. 
Ice-cream scoops are excellent for shaping 
conical croquettes. 

Next, coat the croquettes entirely in 
finely-sifted, dried bread-crumbs. Dip the 
well-crumbed croquettes in the beaten egg, 
adding one tablespoonful of water to each 
egg; lift them out, and entirely coat again 
with bread-crumbs. Let the croquettes 
stand a while to dry and stiffen slightly. 

Meanwhile, heat to 390° F. sufficient fat 
to immerse the croquettes entirely, using a 
fat thermometer to determine the 
temperature. Arrangesome ofthe 
crumbed croquettes in a deep fat 
frying basket, so that they do not 
touch each other. Fry the cro- 
quettes at 390° F. until golden 
brown on all sides. Drain the cro- 
quettes on absorbent paper to be- 
come thoroughly dry and thor- 
oughly firm, and serve at once 
with parsley sauce, tomato sauce, 
or mushroom sauce, depending 
on the kind of croquette mixture. 

Croquettes can be made more 
elaborate by the addition of 
chopped mushrooms, cream may 
be used in place of milk, or one 
well-beaten egg may be added 
to each cupful of white sauce. 





he Beauty Prize 


cA delightful serial that tells all about how two 
pretty girls—twins and “alike as two peas” 
—use the same ticket, and fool a lover 


By GEORGE WESTON 


As the Story Began: 


HE Beauty Prize was the first thing 

Dorothy and Ethel had not shared 

in all their just-exactly-alike life as 
twins. Being quite the prettiest girls in 
town and being very devoted to each other, 
they had each entered the other’s photo- 
graph for the prize, and it was only when 
they saw that both of them would inevi- 
tably lose it, but that one of them, with 
the concentrated vote of all their friends, 
might possibly win, that they drew straws 
to see which of them should withdraw. 
Dot held the straws, and so of course Ethel 
won. And Ethel won the beauty prize, too, 
a sixty-day cruise to the Mediterranean, 
with all the trimmings a highly efficient 
travel bureau could invent. 

It was all very well until the time for 
sailing came, and the twins faced the 
thought of their first separation. It was 
impossible. They dissolved in tears at the 
very thought of it. And then the great 
idea came. They would both go. No one 
could tell them apart, and if they were 
careful never to leave the stateroom to- 
gether, and always to take turns on meals, 
they might have the whole cruise together 
and no one would be the wiser. It took 
their breath away to think of it, but they 
went on planning, and when the great day 
came, they did it. 

Pretending to be only one person was 
not quite the simple thing they had ex- 
pected it to be. Once they nearly got 
caught by the stewardess, because they 
tad forgotten to lock the door. And after 
Dot met Bob Schuyler and he began 
paying her frantic court—to the utter fury 
of a Mrs. Guilford who had evidently 
selected him for one of her daughters— 
the pretense became more difficult than 
ever. For Bob belonged to Dot; she had 
seen him first. And yet, when it was 
Ethel’s turn to dance in the evening or 
walk the deck with him, she found it hard 
to remember that all the pretty things he 
said to her were Dot’s, and not hers at all. 

An added complication was nearly a 
final straw for the girls. Dot burst into 
the stateroom one day in a fine state of 
amazement and irritation. 

“Who do you think is on board?” she 
gasped. ‘Aunt Phoebe!” 

The girls looked at each other in mingled 
horror and mirth. Aunt Phoebe was their 
well-beioved but troublesome encum- 
brance. They had thought her safely in 


RY) 


Illustrated by 
Henry Raleigh 


Milford, and now here she was on the same 
boat. And with her, talking to her when 
Dot caught a glimpse of her, was the 
mysterious Mr. Smith, who had frightened 
them, in their last days at home, by coming 
to the house and asking prying questions 
about their dead father. 

And now here he was, talking to Aunt 
Phoebe—and she might tell him anything, 
especially if he flattered her. For Aunt 
Phoebe, dear as she was, never viewed 
any man without perfectly visible hopes. 
She fluttered, and she flirted. 

The girls were worried. This trip was 
not altogether the perfect happiness that 
they had dreamed. 


XIV 


HE next morning, wher Ethel 

awoke, she gradually became aware 

that something unusual had _ hap- 

pened. Strange noises were heard 
about the ship, and the Princess herself 
was quietly, queerly still. 

“T know,” she thought at last. “We’ve 
stopped.” 

She got up on her knees to look through 
the port-hole, and the next moment she 
was gazing at a scene of such beauty that 
she couldn’t hold back a cry of admiration. 

“Dot, wake up!” she said, leaning down. 
“We're in Madeira!” 

Two faces were soon looking out of the 
port-hole then—two faces so much alike 
that it would have puzzled any man to 
have told them apart. They were in the 
harbor of Funchal, a fairy city that might 
have been ruled by Flora, rising steeply 
out of the sea as though up a ladder of 
stone terraces; white houses with red 
roofs, nearly every one standing in its 
own grounds; the whole town a flower 
garden in which incredible patches of 
bougainvillea and flame flowers were the 
leading themes. Above the city arose a 
mountain, rising so quickly that it soon 
had its head in the clouds; and up and 
down the mountain-side were villas of 
loveliness, or contented cottages, almost 
every one built upon a terrace of its own, 
and nearly all smothered with flowers. 

“You wouldn’t think there was such a 
place in the world,” said Ethel adoringly. 


“And just to think, Dot: back home every- 
thing’s covered with snow, and there won't 
even be-a violet for months yet!” 

Dot turned to more practical matters, 
“What are you going to do today?” she 
asked, beginning to dress. “You know, 
I told you last night, I’m going with Bob 
Schuyler. He wants to get off early, so 
we can keep away from the Guilfords. I 
think he’s going to hire a car—to keep 
away from the crowd, too, he says—and 
we’re going to have a picnic somewhere. 
But what are you going to do, Ethel? 
We’ve simply got to arrange it somehow 
so that we won’t meet anywhere.” 

“Well, then,” said Ethel thoughtfully, 
“if I leave the ship half an hour after you've 
gone, and then stay with the crowd all day, 
I don’t see how we can possibly meet each 
other. Listen—suppose I go with Aunt 
Phoebe. You'll be able to tell us a mile 
off then. And if I wear one of those white 
lace veils that we bought in New York— 
and take the parasol, too—” 

They finally decided on that. After a 
hurried breakfast with Bob, Dot and he 
were among the first to get away on the 
first lighter. Rob hired a car, the chauffeur 
speaking enough English to be pictur- 
escuely unintelligible, and they were off 
and in the town before most of the other 
passengers had climbed out of the launch, 

“Did you ever see such flowers?” asked 
Dot in a voice that fairly squeaked with 
rapture. 

“T’ll get some,” said Bob; and the next 
time he saw a group of children with flowers 
to sell—a group of children hungrily look- 
ing for rich Americans from the big ship— 
he stopped the car and bought the lot, and 
they didn’t know where to put them all. 

They spent the morning, it might be 
said, getting drunk on scenery; view after 
view of such superlative beauty that it 
almost made them groggy—blue sea 4 
flowerful earth, green ravines and snowy 
peaks; roads that wound between high 
walls with now and then a gate in the wall 
left partly open and disclosing glimpses 
of cottages and gardens that put Dot m 
mind of Eden, and made Bob think ot 
other things not far away from there. 

“You know what those houses there 
behind the walls remind me of?” he asked. 

“No,” said Dot. ‘Something mlce, 
though, I bet.” 

“They remind me of those little cottage 
they used to build on the stage, each of the 
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Bob bought Ethel an ivory elephant, and she bought him a brass cigarette box. Somehow she felt safer with 
him in the bazaars and on the crowded streets, and yet she wasn’t sorry when they entered the carriage again 


girls coming out with a piece and setting 
it up in place while you watched them. 
Love-nests, didn’t they call them?” 

They had lunch soon after that, the 
chauffeur taking them to a knoll from 
which they could see all that side of the 


island. At first, as he ate, Bob looked at 
the scenery more or less; but by the time 
the picnic was over, he was looking at the 
landscape less and looking at Miss Dorothy 
Pennington more. And truth to tell, she 
was worth it, with her eyes of moonlight 


blue, her own flowers in her cheeks, her 
little nose a peak of beauty that asked no 
odds of Santa Lucca and was so 
much more ali 
And did she know that Bob kept looking 
at her, his admiration growing with every 
81 
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breath he drew? It made no difference 

where she was gazing, she didn’t miss one 

of his shortest glances; and the more he 

looked, the more she seemed to glow with 

things worth looking at; and naturally 

the more she grew that way, the more* 
he looked. 

“See the inclined railway going up the 
mountain,” she said once, pointing off 
into the distance. 

He did a clever thing then, and yet an 
old thing, too. He pretended that he 
couldn’t see, and went and sat down by 
her, so she could point it out to him. 

“T see it now,” he said at last. “It’s 
probably taking cruisers up to Santa 
Lucca.” 

Whereupon it became Dot’s turn to 
revert to immemorial practise. ‘‘I won- 
der if the Guilford girl is on the train,” 
she said, ‘‘“—the one who likes you so.” 

Bob frowned at that and would have 
changed the subject if she had let him. 

“Yes, sir,” she said, “I think you’re a 
tease. One girl today, and another to- 
morrow.” 

“Nothing doing,”’ said Bob. “‘Teasing’s 
out of my line—alwavs has been. I 
don’t mind telling vou that I liked Marje 
Guilford—just a little—the way any man 
might like a lot of girls—but, oh, well, 
she’s an awfully nice girl. Don’t let’s 
talk about her; shall we?” 

“T thought it was something like that,” 
said Dot gravely, looking out over the 
distance. 

“But I tell you it isn’t anything like 
that!” 

“You said yourself that you liked her.” 

“T said I used to like her.” 

“But why don’t you like her now?” 

Again Bob frowned a little, but that 
got him nowhere. In the end he had to 
speak. “I guess we might as well get this 
over,” he said. ‘‘Mind vou, she’s an 
awfully nice girl, and I’ve got more faults 
in a minute than she’s got ina year. But 
once she told me—this is strictly confiden- 
tial, you understand—I’d rather bite my 
tongue off than have it get back to her—” 

“T understand,” said Dot, beginning 
te hold her breath. 

“Well, once she told me that she had 
heard Caruso, and later she told me that 
she had never heard Caruso. And she 
told me once that she had danced with 
Maurice, and later I found that she hadn’t 
at all. Her sister gave her away. And 
if there’s one thing that I hate about 
anybody, it’s to find they have been 
deceitful. And now you know all that 
there is to know about me and Marjorie 
Guilford.” 

Poor Dot! Every word that he had said 
toward the last had been a knife in her 
heart. 

“IT wouldn’t have told you this,” he 
earnestly continued, ‘‘only I don’t want 
you to think that I’m a gay Lothario. 
You ask Peter some time: he’ll tell you. 
No, sir. There’s never been a girl in my 
life—up till now-—that I’ve lost any sleep 
over. But I don’t mind telling vou right 
now,”’ he continued, his voice going lower, 
‘that ever since I met you that first day 
on the Princess, I haven’t slept half as 
well as I used to—and if that’s treason,” 
he concluded with a helpless gesture that 
had something beseeching in it. too, “you'll 
have to make the most of it, for I can’t 
help it; that’s all.” 


For the next ten minutes Ethel forgot the growing feeling of depression 
Cadiz; grotesque costumes, open-air cafés, soldiers in kaleidoscopic 


A deep note sounded in Dot’s heart— 
deepened, perhaps, by the sadness of the 
thought that she, too, was deceiving hin— 
far, far more than the Guilford girl had 
ever dreamed of doing. But over this 
sadness, rising like a more cheerful cornice 
on a gray-colored building, was the knowl- 
edge that she had the power of stirring 
this young man by her side, even the power 
of keeping him from sleeping, and making 
him plan his first visit ashore so that 
he would have the whole day alone with 
her. 

“It may not last long,” she thought, 
“but while it does, I’m going to be nice 
to him—yes, sir, just as nice as he’s trying 
to be to me.” 

After they had finished their picnic, they 
decided to go to the top of the mountain, 
and as the car panted up the zigzag road, 
Dorothy and Robert in the back seat 
somehow started looking at each other, 
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sometimes smilingly, and sometimes more 


solemnly than the occasion seemed t0 
require. 
“I wish this could last forever,” Bob 
said once. 
As though for answer, the car bounced 
over a rock and caused her to clutch at 
his arm. He did it gently, but he had he 


hand ina moment. She struggled a little- F 


not too much—and finally seemed contet 
to let her fingers lie in his. # 

Not far from the top the chauffeu’ 
stopped. ‘‘Cavenekko!” he proudly a 
nounced, pointing to a large rock. “Amer 
can like. Ver’ fine.” 


Looking at the rock, they saw the moult? 


of a cave not far from the road. “I thin 
he means a cave of echoes,” said Bob. 


“Cavenekko! Sure!” exclaimed the de ‘ 


lighted guide. ‘Ver’ fine! Look out 


He blew the horn, and from the depths : 
of the cave another horn seemed to ans¥® & 


“Ver’ fine!” he said, and jumpi 


him. ; 
“American like 


out he opened the door. 
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which had been settling upon her ever since Dot left for Granada with Bob. 


uniforms, native girls dark and beautiful 


Ha-ha-ha come back he-he-he. Canary 
peestle too!” 

Robert and Dot went up the path to- 
gether, the chauffeur staying behind to 
see how much water had boiled out of his 
radiator. 

“Oooh!” said Dot, stepping inside the 

cave. “It’s spooky in here.” 
' murmuring whisper answered her 
rom back of the cave. Again she instinc- 
tively clutched at Bob, and again he seized 
the moment. 

Call out something,” he said, “good 
and loud.” 

, Dot reflected for a few seconds as though 
were thinking of something good, and 
then she cried “Hello!” 

“Hello!” answered the echo. 

Call ‘Bob’ now.” 

“Bob!” 

“Bob!” 


Isn’t that great!”- she said, turning 


*xcitedly and almost crowing with delight. 


ea 


It was Carnival Day in 


in their long-fringed shawls and enormous combs 


“Now it’s your turn. You call some- 
thing.” 

“All right,” said Bob, “I’m going to 
let it tell you something for me,” and 
raising his voice, he called out, “I love 
you!” 

“Love you!” repeated the echo, and al- 
most had a note that languished through 
the dark 

When they got back to the car again, they 
found that one of the bouquets had fallen 
apart. So Bob helped Dorothy pin a tlower 
on her blouse, and then she fastened an- 
other in the lapel of his coat. They drove 
slowly, stopping wherever the view was 
unusually good, and with one thing and 
another it was half-past five when they 
reached the quay in Funchal. They took 
the last tender back to the ship and then 
stayed out on deck to watch the Princess 
gather up her aachor and start on her 
way to Spain. 

“Dear old Madeira!” said Bob, watch- 


ing it grow smaller in the distance. “I 
shall never forget you.” 

“Mmmm,” murmured Dot by his side— 
a deep little purr of happiness that couldn't 
be translated into words. 

They went in presently, and when Dot 
reached Number 333, she found Ethel 
dressing for dinner. 

“Well?” said Dot. “Did you have a 
good time with Aunt Phoebe?” 

“Oh, lovely!” said Ethel. 

They had been up in the mountain in the 
inclined railway and had lunched at the 
hotel up there. They had returned to the 
town below on toboggans and had bought 
some lace which was duly shown and 
admired. They had met Mrs. Parker and 
Mr. Smith, but hadn’t stayed with either 
of them long. For all that, the recital took 
some time, and then it was Dot’s turn to 
tell her experiences. 

“T’ve had a gorgeous day, too,’’ she 
thoughifully began, as though she hardly 
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knew where to start. “Just wonderful 
. . . but Ethel, why do you suppose Bob 
Schuyler doesn’t like Marjorie Guilford 
any more?” 

“Because he likes you instead ?”’ 

“N-no—because he found that she 
hadn’t been truthful!” . She threw her 
arms, almost wildly, around her twin, and 
flattened her nose upon her’ shoulder. 
“Oh, Ethel!” she said in a queer, muffled 
little voice. ‘We must never—never let 
ourselves be found out! I—TI almost think 
it would break my heart.” 

“Tell me, dear,” said Ethel, patting her 
sister’s back, feeling moved herself more than 
a little. ‘‘Tell me all about everything.”’ 

So Dot began. At first the account ran 
smoothly enough—the drive in the morn- 
ing—the picnic on the mountain side— 
but after that the narrative halted now and 
then . . . seemed to have gaps in it 

and the further Dot went, the more 
clearly she saw that she could tell only so 
far. 

“And you say he held your hand again?” 
asked Ethel, as though bound to miss 
none of it. 

“Yes,” said Dot, coloring a little. 
“‘Wasn’t he silly!” 

“Do you think so?” asked Ethel, her 
eyes going dreamy. “He held your hand— 
and then, I think you were going to say—” 

“He lifted it—even though I pulled it 
back—and held it against his cheek for a 
moment—” 

“And then?” 

“And then he kissed it,” said Dot 
defiantly. 

“And then?” 

“Well,” said Dot lamely, “‘we got to the 
Cave of Echoes then.” 

“Oh, a cave!” 

“Ves, a cave! What did you say ‘a 
cave’ like that for?” she asked quite 
crossly. ‘“‘Everybody goes there.” 

But Ethel apparently didn’t notice 
the sharpness of her sister’s voice. Her 
cheeks were bright, her glance dreamier 
than ever, and if you have been there, 
you might have wondered what fancies 
were waking in her as Dot went on with 
her story. She also seemed to be dress 
ing herself with particular care. 

“T think you’re very fussy tonight,”’ 
said Dot once, openly jealous. 

“Ves, dear,” said Ethel, tranquilly 
busy with the last touches. ‘Some 
how—I think—I think he will expect 
vou to look extra nice tonight.”’ 

“Don’t be late,” said Dot. 

“No, dear,” said Ethel obediently. 

“And don’t be silly!” 

“No, dear.” 

“And remember—remember now 
you've got to tell me everything that 
happens.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Ethel went then; and after she had 
been gone a few minutes, Dot did a 
strange thing. She threw herself down 
on the berth and buried her face in the 
pillows, and cried—and cried. She had 
been over it, though, for a long time 
when Ethel came back, sitting up with 
a dressing robe around her, hungry to 
hear what her sister had to say. Ethel 
came in breathless—just a bit frightened, 
too. 

“Well?” demanded the waiting figure, 
as soon as the door was locked. 

“Oh, Dot! Of course he thought it was 
you, but I feel so excited!” 


The Beauty Prize 


“Well, let’s hear it!”” said Dot, almost 
irritably. 

It seems that after dinner, Robert didn’t 
want to dance. * Instead they went out on 
deck, and found two.stedmer:chairs in a 
snug nook, and had the deck steward bring 
out an armfal’of rags. And-there they had 
sat and talked about the stars and: things. 
Up to that point, the recital Was conhsecu- 
tive, but after the stars had been reached, 
Ethel seemed to find out, as Dot ‘had'dis- 
covered earlier in the evening, that .it’s 
hard indeed for any girl to tell more than 
just so far. 

“And what else did he talk about, be- 
sides the stars?” asked Dot jealously. 

“Well, he—he told me he loved me— 
thinking it was you, of course, all the time,”’ 
she hastily added. 

“He did?” 

“Yes; wasn’t. it awful! He—he 
he said he .loved- my little finger 
more. than all’ the rest 6f the world 
put together. 

“Did he have hold of your hand?” Dot 
grinily asked. 

“Yes, dear.’’ j 
“Well, goon! He had hold of your hand 

—and he told you he loved you— What 
happened next?” : 

“‘He—he nearly kissed me.” 

“Nearly!’’ scoffed Dot. 

“Yes, nearly. Of course, I didn’t want 
to discourage him too much, because: A 
didn’t know what you’d want to do te: 
morrow night.” g 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure! 

“And we sat there for.a long time 
then—not saying much, you* know— 
just looking at the sea and the stars—’’ 
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“And holding hands,” said Dot with a 

touc h of bitterness. 
“Why,yes . . . I think we were 

And that’s all, dear. W hen it struck four 
bells, I knew it was ten o’clock, and I said 
I’d have to go in.” 

“And he kissed you again then?” asked 
Dot knowingly. 

“No; he didn’t. He tried to, but he 
didn’t—quite.” 

“Were you standing up, when he tried?” 

“Ves, I think we were,”’ said Ethel 
wonderingly. 

“And was he—holding you?” 


“He tried to, but I slipped away. And 
he didn’t catch me again till I reached the 
Palm Room, and of course he couldn't do 
anything after that.” 

They were both unusually quiet while 
they undressed. 

“T think I’ll try the sofa tonight,” said 
Dot, carrying her pillow over. “There's 
a draft comes down on the berth.” 

wd shut the port-hole all the way, if 
you like.”’ 

“No; it’s stuffy then. I'll try the soig 
for a while anyhow, and see how it feels,” 

Gradually the Princess went quiet, even 
her engines seeming to throb with a muted 
sound, as though not to disturb the repose 
of those who had led ‘such a busy day: 
Dot and Ethel, for instance, in Number 
333; Mrs. Durgan Guilford and her two 
daughters in Number 335; Mr. Rober 
Schuyler on the deck above; and some. 
where down on the lower levels, Aunt 
Phoebe in the woods with her three old 
ladies, to say nothing of the mysterious 
Mr. Smith—Mr. Smith who had sent a 
cablegram that afternoon from Funchal, 
and .was.,now muttering in his sleep as 
though his conscience was none too easy 
at what he had done. 
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HE next morning, about six o'clock, 

Dot was cold and. miserable. Evidently 
she hadn’t slept well on the sofa, no matter 
how free from drafts, it might have been. 
She got up and put a kimono over her 
shoulders, the ends of the sash trailing 
disconsolately behind her, and went to the 
cabinet in the inner room in search of a 

headache pill. 

“What’s the matter, Dot?’ asked 
Ethel, who hadn’t been sleeping any 
too well herself. 

“Nothing.” 

This was said in a glumpy tone—not 
at all like Dot, and having first looked 
at, and then listened to, her twin, it 
didn’t take Ethel long to guess what 
was wrong. 

“Do you know what I’ve been think- 
ing, dear?” she asked, sitting up in her 
berth and making a tent with her knees. 

“No.” 

“Of course, you know we were going 
to take turns ashore with Mr. Schuyler, 
but seeing that he likes you so much, 
I think it would be nice if you had him 
again when we get to Spain—and I'l 
go around with Aunt Phoebe the same 
as I did at Madeira.” 

In some subtle way Dot suddenly 
looked less cold and miserable, but felt 
obliged to demur, if only for poeanes 
sake. ‘No, Ethel, dear,” she said, 
“it’s awfully nice, I’m sure, but it 
wouldn’t be fair to you.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Ethel, 

trying to smile as though she meant it 

“T had lots of fun going around with Aunt 
Phoebe.’ 

Instead of looking cold and miserable 
then, Dot had magically turned to some- 
thing warm and happy. ‘You're sure you 
wouldn’t mind, Ethel?” she bre: athlessly 
asked. ‘‘You’re sure?” 

“Mind? No!” said Ethel, hugging her 
knees. “I wouldn’t mind a bit.” 

The next moment Dot had_ simply 
flown into the berth. “You're awfully 
good to me, Ethel,” she said, her arms 
around her sister, (Continued on page 153) 
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The Story 


of the 


Mrs. John D. Sherman, of 


Estes Park, Colorado, the 
new president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 


BIENNIAL 


By Lessie Stringfellow Read 


F YOU were to be granted just one 
wish for the good of all mankind, what 
would that wish be? Nearly three 
million women, organized in every 
community for the promotion of all things 
looking toward the betterment of life, have 
been asked this question, and through their 
delegates have answered as one woman: 

That there shall never be another war! 

If a woman, you are now eligible to be 
of their number. For the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, claiming forty 
thousand clubs, fifty State Federations 
(including Alaska and the District of 
Columbia), and two million eight hundred 
thousand members, “card-indexed and 
filed,” has laid down a world plank in its 
platform, 

“Universal membership, to the end that 
all women may be united in one great 
Purpose, that of keeping international 
good-will unbroken forever.” 

__It was in her opening speech that Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, retiring president and 
since-named chairman of international 
relations, placed before the federated 


women of the world their new goal. The 
occasion was the seventeenth biennial 
convention of the federation. The place 
was Los Angeles, and the time an evening 
in June. Tier after tier of women filled 
the great convention hall. Five balconies 
formed a solid bank of womankind over- 
looking an equally thronged main floor. 
Boxes fairly bulged with women who over- 
flowed to the stage, where row upon row, 
the foreign delegates sat, representing 
perhaps a dozen different countries. Bal- 
cony rails, boxes, and stage were banked 
with California fruit and flowers. Cos- 
tumes were colorful even under the softly 
shaded lights. Pit seats were occupied 
by expectant reporters, some of whom 
were men looking a little sheepish and lost 
among so many women each badged ac- 
cording to her mission or her official job. 
Thousands of late-comers had been turned 
away. The guards had closed the doors. 
The credentials chairman had announced 
7372 registered clubwomen, 2407 of whom 
were accredited delegates. 

Facing that audience one was conscious 


of a curious thing, a sea of thousands of 
golden-yellow half-circles, each topped by 
an eager, serious woman-face. The half- 
circles were /ei or flower necklaces from 
Honolulu, hung, as Mrs. Winter said, ‘‘like 
hugs,” around the neck of every woman 
there, gifts for foreign evening from the 
Hilo Woman’s Club of Hawaii, symbolic 
of a never-ending friendship. Worn en 
masse they stood out startlingly. High 
above this scene was outflung the Stars and 
Stripes. A patriotic air had just been 
played. Applause which greeted the 
speech of the president had given way to 
hush. A foreign delegate was speaking. 

“T bring you a greeting from my coun- 
try,” she said. ‘Its women wish to join 
hands and hearts with you to the end that 
never again will our men or yours kill one 
another.” 

As she took her seat, there arose a 
delegate from France; next, one from Lon- 
don. One by one, women who had come 
thousands of miles across the seas just to 
say a few simple sentences, spoke. It 
seemed far to come (Continued on page 123) 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
at some time availed 
themselves of the 
Tested and Approved 
lists of Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING Institute. 
Indeed, 
housekeepers all over 
the land refuse to buy 
any household appli 
ance not identified as 
a standard product by The engineers test the 
the Institute seal of 
approval with its star. 
Therefore it occurred 
to us that you might like to go behind the 
scenes and learn something of the time and 
eliort 
Institute staff and by the manufacturers 
themselves, who cooperate with us to pro- 
duce 
seal quality. 

While all approved products are listed 
in printed form, there is 
tain proportion of disapproved products 
that are not listed. 
that insures the value of the lists to the 
purchaser. 
has offered its testing service to manu- 
facturers, 2762 appliances have been ap- 
proved. But an additional 985 that were 
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Have Vou evel 


in the title of this 


realized just what the words 


; 
article 


signify—iust what 


they should mean to you as a housekeeper and 


purchaser, and just how much time, effort, and 
mone are expended each year by Good Housekeep- 
the word “Approved” is 
This article is 


ing Institute before 
? } ? ? 5 
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written to tell you briefly just these things— 


im other words, to give you some conception of 
what the phrase “Tessed and Approved by 


Good Housekeeping Institute” really involves 


















OST, if not 
all, of the 
readers 
of Goop 

have 


thousands of 


oven for rapidity of heat- 
ing and heat retention 


and skill expended both by the 


merchandise of Institute approval 


every year a cer- 
It is their very absence 


During the years the Institute 


report inevitable. 
tests and reports that insure to every 
purchaser who uses the approval list 
of Goop HovusEKEEPING Institute 
as her guide a perfectly good ma- 
chine and, in consequence, a per- 
fectly satisfactory buying experience. 

During last year there were 261 
devices tested and approved. 
hundred and forty-four were dis- 
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Disapproved 


disapproved repre- 
sented, often, more of 
time and skill and ef- 
fort before the actual 
disap- 
proval made such a 
It is these 985 


necessity 


On Institute Standards 


By Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


for 






























approved, but of this number many show 
promise of improvement; upon 13 we have 
already held conference or correspondence 
with the manufacturer; and 4 have been 
changed, retested, and approved, 

Thus, you see, it is truer than ever before 
that manufacturers want to make what 
women want to buy, and a disapproval 
report need not end the Institute’s share 
in the history of any appliance. 

Some manufacturers let it end there, 
it is true, but almost invariably the pr- 
gressive manufacturer gets in touch with 
the Institute and asks our cooperation 
One _incorrecting the faults of his device. Then, 
by correspondence and conference between 
the engineering staff of 
the Institute and_ the 
engineering stafi of the 
manufacturer, there are 
developed those changes 
that ultimately so im- 
prove the product that 
it can safely be included § 
in the Tested and Ap — 
proved lists of Good 
HovusEKEEPING Institute 

You will be interested 
in some concrete illus 
trations. Perhaps the 
record for number of tests 
is borne by a vacuum 
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cleaner that was four times dis- 
approved, only to bear off an ap- 
proval on the fifth test because the 
faults that had caused its disap- 
proval had been adequately cor- 
rected. The tests covered a period 
of approximately five years. 

Possibly the opposite record be- 
longs to a step-ladder. This par- 
ticular step-ladder, upon test, 
developed faults grave enough to 
dictate disapproval. On March 4, 
1924, formal disapproval was dis- 
patched. On March 8th, the manu- 
facturers wrote us as follows: 

“Our own tests on this ladder 
have convinced us that it is an 
exceptionally good one, but had 
the weak points which you called 
to our attention in the fourth 
paragraph of sheet three of the report. 
We are at once correcting these errors in 
construction, and, with your permission, 
will at once submit another ladder for 
test. Kindly let us hear from you.” 

In due course the corrected sample 
arrived, was placed under test, and as I 
am writing this, in early June, an approval 
report is on its way. 

I do not know that any appliance was 
ever given more time and effort on the 
part of the Institute staff than a certain 
clothes drier. It was not quite right when 
first tested, but the manufacturers were 
eager to make it right, and step by step 
on the Institute floor, by test, by con- 
ference, and by redesigning and testing 
again, the drier was developed to the point 
where approval could safely be accorded. 

Can you measure this service to you 
as a buyer and user? And, frankly, did 
you have the faintest idea that so much 
time and effort lay back of the Institute 
seal and its message to you? 

There could be no more interesting story 
than that of a certain gas range. Many 
things were the matter with it, and yet 
the stove was well made and by a high- 
grade firm of manufacturers. The faults 
themselves were minor, save from the 
standpoint of the user; that is, 
they did not involve a choice 
of poor materials, nor any 
attempt to make a cheap 
product pass for an expensive 
one. But the oven regulator 
did not regulate so well as it 


This is a reproduction of a 










Practical tests on every 
range are made by the 
Department of Cookery 


These tests include 
baking, roasting,broiling, 
and top stove cookery 








































































to take the place 
of the one in use. 
Again, as promptly 
as possible, design 
changes were made, 
and new oven 
burners installed 
that met the time 
requirements of the 
Institute. 

We are not telling 
our whole story if we 
fail to convey to you, 
first, the integrity of 
this manufacturer in 
his belief -in his ap- 
pliance as first sub- 
mitted, and, second, 
his immediate inter- 
est and cooperation 
to correct any pos- 

sible defects. Much of the 
correspondence was carried 
























on by wire, for twelve tele- 
grams are included among 
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curve sheet made from tests 
of anoven heat regulator 








the testing data of that 
particular device. 
So, you see it is true 








that products have to be 








disapproved if they fail to 
meet our standards, and, 


AS of course, not all these dis- 





Upon completion of all the tests, the range is taken 
apart and given a final engineering inspection 


should; there were certain faults of 
design involved, and the oven took 
fifty instead of thirty minutes to heat 
to 550° F. 

Probably none of the faults would 
have proved so serious that the manu- 
facturer would have obtained imme- 
diate knowledge and opportunity to 
correct them before their influence 
would be felt on sales. But the Institute 
tests developed these faults promptly, 
and upon our feport a new heat regu- 
lator of approved quality was adopted 


approved appliances can 
ever be approved. But 
more and more each year 
our records indicate that 
the disapproved appliance does not neces- 
sarily remain among the disapproved. 
So concrete and helpful are the testing 
comments of the Institute that practically 
every appliance can be brought up to 
the Institute standards, provided the 
manufacturer really desires to do it. 
Occasionally the change is made so 
promptly as to embarrass the Institute by 
its very promptitude. Not long ago, a 
manufacturer of cutlery discovered through 
test at the Institute that his product was 
seriously below (Continued on page 203) 
s 

































































How 


BOUT a year ago the Institute pub- 
lished an article prepared specially 
for women’s clubs, entitled ‘‘Insti- 

tute Days at Your Club.” In this article 
we illustrated just how a program of direct 
interest to the housekeeper could be worked 
out. Since that time the Omaha College 
Club, of Omaha, Nebraska, tried this type 
of program at one of its meetings and voted 
it one of the most enjoyable sessions of the 
year. The subject of this meeting was 
“How Science Helps the Housewife in 
Laundry Work.” ‘The following account 
of the meeting was prepared by the pub- 
licity chairman, and we are publishing it 
with the hope that other women club 
members will find in it inspiration and 
suggestions for planning similar programs. 

Mrs. H. H. ———, leader for the day of 
the domestic science section of the club, 
opened the meeting by reading the little 
poem, “‘“A Thought of Washing Day,” by 
Julia Ward Howe, to illustrate her belief 
that wash day is not drudgery. The pro- 
gram included the entire laundry process, 
with a floor discussion, and an illustrative 
lecture on the value and efficiency of the 
electric washer and ironer as a concluding 
feature. The subject under discussion and 
the feature talks were given according to 
the following schedule: 










Preparation for Washing—Mrs. H. H. 
= —, leader. 
Stains—Mrs. William ———— » President. 


Silks and Woolens—Mres. J. L. 

Sprinkling—Mrs. Ira - 

Care and Efficiency of hee Ww asher and 
Ironer—Mr. S. E. , Demonstrator 
for the ———— Power Co ompany. 


Preparation —An itemized list of practi- 
cal equipment necessary for convenient 
work was first given. Then the steps in the 
preparation for washing were discussed. 
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In this latter discussion such points as 
sorting the clothes, soaking, making. soap 
jelly and washing soda solution, and water 
softening were covered. Washing and 
rinsing were the next steps to be discussed, 
foHowed by wringing and starching. The 
hanging of the clothes was the last step in 
the process. In every case the method was 
covered, and hints for simplifying the work 
were given. — 

Stains—““Why Worry About a Stain?” 
says Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

“The time to remove stains is before the 
fabric is put into the machine. The fresher 
the stain, the easier to remove. As many 
stains are ‘set,’ a bleaching compound is 
necessary. The one most frequently used 
is Javelle Water. Javelle Water is a very 
strong bleach which can be prepared at 
home, but is bought in purest form from 
a druggist. It should not be added care- 
lessly to the wash water, but discriminately 
used.” 

The recipe for Javelle Water and the 
directions for using it were given. This 
was followed by a list of the common stains 
and methods of removing each. 

Silks and Woolens — 

“For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than tostudy household good.” 
—MILTON. 

“Special care must be taken in washing 
woolens to prevent shrinkage and harsh- 
ness of the wool. A simple method is to 
make a suds of good mild soap, one spe- 
cially recommended for wools. Soap 
flakes of the many varieties sold are splen- 
did. The main thing is to avoid a prepara- 
tion containing a strong alkali, as alkalis 
remove the oil left in the wool to preserve 
its softness. 

“Use moderately warm water through- 
out, as hot water hardens the wool. Be 
careful to have the second rinse water the 


a 





An arrangement of home laundry equipment; which you may duplicate for demonstration purposes at your Club 
Sf. 
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same temperature as the first water, as 
cooler water will cause shrinkage. We 
wonder why cooler water for rinsing causes 
shrinkage. It is due to the make-up of 
each tiny fiber. Upon each fiber are horny 
scales, generally overlapping each other 
and projecting out from the surface of the 
fiber to a greater or lesser extent. These 
horny scales, when fibers are massed to- 
gether, hook into each other. Warm water 
causes them to open, while cold water 
contracts and interlocks the expanded 
scales, bringing about the shrinkage of 
the wool. 

“Woolens should not be rubbed. They 
should be squeezed to force the suds 
through the fabric. If blankets are being 
washed, it is especially helpful to use a 
washing machine. Use several rinse 
waters, the same temperature as the wash 
water. 

“Care should be taken in drying woolens. 
Outdoor drying is preferable. Drying 
them in extreme heat is very apt to cause 
shrinkage. 

“Silks should be washed much the same 
as woolens, using a mild soap and moder- 
ately hot water. As in the case of woolens, 
the rinse waters, of which there should be 
several, should be the same temperature 
as the wash water. The use of hot water, 
or drying the silks in the sun, will cause 
white silks to become yellow. Silk stock 
ings will last much longer if washed often. 
It is a wise plan to wash silk hose each 
time they are worn. Silks are best dried 
by wrapping them in a soft towel, t 
absorb most of the moisture, until ready 
to iron.” 

Sprinkling —“‘All your better deeds 

Shall be in water writ.” 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


The following hints were given on - 


subject. “Stoop (Continued on page 2 
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T IS really surprising how few 
people realize the importance 
of giving their heating system 
a thorough cleaning every 
season. The best time to do this 
cleaning is in the spring, after the 
fre is allowed to go out for the 
season. However, if the cleaning 
was neglected in the spring, there is 
no reason why it can not be done 
early in the fall, before the fire is 
needed. The benefit derived from 

a good cleaning will well repay the 

eflort expended in accomplishing it. 

The fuel now generally available 
is none too good, so that all that 
can be done to assist the work of the 
boiler or furnace should be done. 
Further, in order to get satisfactory 
operation in a steam or hot water 
system, it is necessary to flush out 
all the sediment and oil or grease 
which accumulate through the heat- 
ing season. Another important 
reason for going over the system is 
tonote any minor repairs, which can 
be more readily taken care of at this 
season than later in the winter when 
the repair men are too busy to give 
the time and attention to small 
repair jobs. 

The best way to start with the 
cleaning is to take down the smoke 
pipe connecting the boiler to the 
chimney. Have an ash can or other 
suitable receptacle in readiness to 
hold the soot. By freeing the smoke 
pipe of this accumulation of soot, 
you will make possible the free pas- 
sage of air to the chimney flue giving 
the boiler its draft, without which 
the fuel can not burn efficiently. 
If this cleaning were being done in 
the spring, it would be advisable to 
leave the smoke pipe disconnected 
from the chimney flue to prevent damp- 
hess causing corrosion, but in view of the 
fact that the cleaning is being done in the 
fall you will, no doubt, want to put the 
smoke pipe back in place in case there is 
an unexpected need for heat on a chilly 
fall day. The chimney flue should also 
be cleaned, if there is a soot deposit in it. 
Chimney fires are the result of the ignition 
of soot accumulations, and the cleaning 
of the chimney flue is essential from the 
safety standpoint as well as from the 
standpoint of improved draft. If the 
chimney has a flue clean-out door below 
the entrance of the smoke pipe, this should 
be opened and the chimney cleaned out 
at its lower end, as here will be found more 
moisture-collecting soot. 

Now attention can be given to the 
boiler or furnace itself. With almost every 
house-heating plant a metal flue-cleaning 
brush is furnished by the manufacturer. 
While this brush is a small article, it is 
Important, for with it the soot which has 
clung to the sides of the fire pot and the 
surfaces of the flues may be scraped off. 
It has been determined that a coating of 
soot on the walls of the fire pot and flue 
surfaces acts as an insulation which in 
extreme cases will reduce the heating 
efficiency of a boiler as much as sixty 
Percent. Getting rid of the soot will result 
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The Institute tells you just 
how to get your furnace ready 
for its long winter’s work 


By Wells H. Robinson 





in an actual saving of dollars and cents 
in coal bills. 

An internal cleaning is important to the 
proper operation of either the steam or 


the hot water system. ~ Although this 
cleaning can be accomplished readily, it is 
often neglected. A draw-off cock is located 
at the low point of the piping, or usually 
at the bottom of the boiler in the front. 
This cock should have a threaded end to 
which may be fastened an ordinary garden 
hose, and through this the water may be 
run off to a drain or sewer. By draining 
the water out of the system, any sediment 
in the pipes or boiler will flush out with 
the water. Especially in a new installation 
there is apt to be an oil or grease accumula- 
tion that comes from the inside of the 
pipes. This accumulation in a hot water 
system interferes with the transfer of heat, 
and in the steam boiler retards the steam- 
ing, in both cases causing a waste of fuel. 
While the extra amount of coal for a single 
day needed for this reason might not be 
very much, over a period of months, the 
length of the usual heating season, the cost 
of the extra coal would be appreciable. 
If the water gauge glass has an accumu- 
lation of sediment on it so that it is difficult 
to see the water line it is advisable to have 
it cleaned. This should be done on a cool 
day when a small fire can be started in the 






F-urnace 


furnace and the steam raised to a 
half-pound pressure. Then close 
both water gauge valves and imme- 
diately after that open the top one 
of these valves as well as the pet 
cock at the bottom. This process of 
closing and opening the valves and 
pet cock tends to blow the water out 
of the glass. This operation should 
be repeated a few times until the 
glass is sufficiently cleaned. Should 
the glass be too greasy and the 
method outlined above prove inef- 
fective, the cleansing of the glass 
could be accomplished by the use of 
acid. ‘However, this would be a job 
for the steam-fitter as it would be too 
dangerous for anyone to attempt this 
method who was not familiar with 
it. Be sure that both water gauge 
valves, top and bottom, are opened 
after the cleaning of the gauge glass 
has been accomplished, otherwise 
the water column will not indicate 
the true level of water in the boiler. 
These valves should remain fully 
open at adl times when the boiler is 
in service. 

After the hot water or steam sys- 
tem has been drained, it is advisable 
to refill with clean water from the 
mains. Some boiler manufacturers 
recommend that the system be 
drained if it is to stand idle for 
several months, as through the 
summer period. This is satisfactory 
if you can make sure that all the 
moisture is driven out of the system, 
this being accomplished sometimes 
by building a very low fire. Other 
manufacturers recommend keeping 
the system filled with clean water 
through the summer months. This 
will also prove satisfactory, and we 
recommend this practice for the fall 
care of the heating system, because the 
system is then left ready for use at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

The grates of the furnace or boiler should 
be well cleaned of ash and clinkers, and all 
ashes should be removed from the ash pit. 
It is advisable to remove the fire door, ash 
pit door, and flue door to permit a free 
circulation of air throughout the boiler or 
furnace. This, of course, should be looked 
after in the spring after the end of the heat- 
ing season, and the doors should be left off 
all summer. 

Before the winter season starts in, it is 
good practice to build a small fire and then 
inspect all the radiators, valves and air 
valves. Often an air valve will not work 
properly and will cause the radiator to be air 
bound, or a valve may need to be repacked 
to prevent its leaking. In the case of a hot 
water system, the air should be let out of 
each radiator in turn, to make sure that 
the circulation is not being impeded. 

No doubt you have noticed that the rules 
for cleaning the heating system are quite 
simple. The saving in coal alone should be 
sufficient incentive to put the boiler in the 
best possible operating condition; however, 
the saving in coal is not the only benefit to 
be derived, for the greater efficiency will 
give more comfort with less stoking and 
care of the fire. m 
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Citrus and matic fruits are not mere luxuries; 
they are valuable in the cure and prevention of disease 


Say 


DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 


‘Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 


and DR. J. MADISON TAYLOR 


N MANY occasions I| have called 
attention to the fallacy of be- 
lieving that apples and oranges, 


and other fruits of like character, — 


are unsuitable for consumption in the case 
of certain diseases, particularly those of a 
rheumatic character. Doctors and die- 
titians are constantly warning persons 
afflicted in this way against eating the 
ordinary malic and citrus fruits. I have 
never been able to find any rhyme or reason 
in such advice. All fruits and vegetables, 
on digestion, leave an alkaline residue. 
People are slow to believe this fact when 
they recall that fruits particularly are 
usually acid. °Nevertheless, it is true. 
On the other hand, a diet in which animal 
products and cereals predominate leaves, 
on digestion, an acid residue. Nothing 
is more inviting to disease than the passing 
of tissue alkalinity. The blood and tissues 
have a fundamental alkaline reaction. 
There is only one organ in the body which 
is naturally acidic, and that is the stomach. 
I recommend to all persons suffering’ with 
rheumatism who write to me for advice, 
a diet consisting largely of fruits and 
vegetables. Particularly do I recommend 
apples and oranges, because they are the 
most abundant of the two types of fruits 
and are available over a longer -period. 

I am giving my space this month to 
Dr. J. Madison Taylor, one of the progres 
sive physicians of our country and a man 
of great influence in his profession. The 
story he tells will do much to remove the 
prevailing opinion that, in rheumatism 
particularly, such fruits are undesirable. 
By this additional testimony coming from 
such a distinguished source, the propa- 
ganda which I have been trying to pro- 
mote in regard to the consumption of these 
fruits may be recommended. 


HE vision of Ponce de Leon, of a foun 

tain of youth in the Land of Flowers 
which he happened to find, had in it more 
of prophetic insight than selfish fancy. 
Could he have foreseen a few of the later 
happenings and certain facts now common 
knowledge, he would have felt more con- 
fidence in his quest. 

One of these facts now deserving of 
more exact evaluation and scientific 
interpretation is that in Florida, and else- 
where, are now grown thousands of citrus 
trees, whose generous fruits are regarded 
largely as a luxury. In reality, they 
are necessities for many, a potent means 
of enhancing human growth forces, of 
maintaining health, of preventing, as 
well as aiding the cure of, diseases due 
to the destructive effects of an all-too- 
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complex and déeteriorative civilization. 

One criterion of intelligence is the 
capacity for dealing economically with 
new and strange situations; for interpreting 
obscure symptoms and viewing them in 
their proper’ porportions. While the 
average length of life has been extended 
about one-fourth in the past century or 
two, this is chiefly due to gains in saving 
infantile life through improved substitute 
feeding and hygiene. This gain offsets 
only in part the increase of degenerative 
diseases of middle life. 

The most obdurate and destructive of 
maladies are the so-called degenerative 
diseases of maturity, chiefly those of the 
heart, blood vessels, and kidneys. These 
are not only admitted to be among the 
most common causes of death and decrepi- 
tude, as testified by mortality tables of the 
great life insurance companies, but when 
other diseases are named as casual agencies, 
such as infections, nervous breakdown, 
premature aging, and the like varied terms, 
it is admitted that the essential causes of 
death are in fact due to a degeneration of 
the vital organs. These disorders of body 
chemistry and perversions of metabolism 
arise in major part through failure in the 
defense mechanisms. 

The chief of these seems to be attribu- 
table to impairment of the alkaline balance 
of the blood. Associated with them are 
vitiations in the plasma colloids, whereby 
they become prematurely viscous, inade- 
quately oxidized, and incapable of moving 
freely throughout the body, thus retarding 
functional activity. 

In infancy, the colloids are said to be 
ninety-four percent water, in early adult 
life normally about seventy-five percent, 
while in later life, and at the approach of 
old age, there is a further progressing 
desiccation. Whatever induces a_ too 
early thickening of these colloids materially 


States of alkaline unbalance of the blood, 
so-called acidosis, increase vulnerability 
and emphasize any constitutional inade- 
quacy, providing a condition which, at 
the least, activates other causes of de- 
terioration. 

Then there arise disorders of the ductless 
glands (endocrines), whose function is the 
invaluable one of regulating the process of 
body chemistry, and maintaining tissue 
oxidation. These glands have a very im- 
portant function and can do their perfect 
work only so long as a fair balance is main- 
tained between the normal alkali states 
and the acid-forming (proteinogenous) 
body waste products so dangerous when 
retained and so difficult to eliminate. 


These protein poisons (toxemias), the 
product of such body wastes as are con. 
stantly being formed in health and jn 
excess from overmuch exertion, fatigue, 
nervous wear and tear, are chiefly acids 
which readily get into the blood and lower 
the needful alkaline balance. These, with 
other foreign toxins, as of infections, are 
the more easily permitted by a low fruit 
diet to pursue unhindered their destruc 
tive ravages. 

The difficulties of combating such or 
ganic over-stresses, through acid forma- 
tion, are great enough in full health and 
when on a fairly suitable diet, well balanced 
by vitamins and absorbable minerals; 
they are far worse under such extra stresses 
as are mentioned above. 

Now, one agency that can_ usually 
be relied upon to sustain the acid- 
alkali balance is the agreeable one of 
a free, abundant, and prolonged use 
of wholesome fruit juices. These acid 
fruit juices are readily absorbable, are 
palatable and safe, and except in certain 
individuals, or at certain times, can be 
taken in almost indefinite amounts and 
over long periods of time. It is true, 
they deserve to be tried out with caution 
to determine whether there may be some 
individual anomaly of receptivity; also 
when it is best to use them, and how 
much. I have found no evidence of these 
large quantities having been either preju- 
dicial or harmful. 

In any event, they should be used in 
graduated amounts and well distributed 
over the day. I have urged this free and 
full use of acid fruits for many people. 
Some physicians urge those with rheumatic 
pains to be cautious. When this caution 
was disregarded, at my advice, they cet 
tainly were no worse, and some became 
decidedly better. 

While recovering from a serious opera- 
tion on the gall bladder, in Florida, I ate 
daily from fifteen to twenty oranges with 
no particularly noticeable effect, except 
to gain steadily in my _ convalescence 
I hope to get the cooperation—some al- 
ready gladly promised—of physicians 1 
charge of hospitals for chronic disease 1 
try out this plan as far as possible. During 
years of special crop abundance, millions 
of superb oranges and other citrus fruits 
lie wasted, rotting on the ground. If only 
this incomparable food, and, as I firmly 
believe, forefender and repairer of diseas, 
could be sent to hospitals and sanitarla 
and tried out on specially selected cases 
careful records being made of effects, W° 
soon should be (Continued on page 120) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 9p 
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“ The way millions like 
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“»| TASTE THE JERSEY TOMATO IN ALL ITS GLORY! 
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Wasting 


S40 TEA 
BALLS 


What a Tao Tea Ball is 


Tiny bud leaves from the tips of the tea 
plants of the finest gardens in Ceylon, 
India and Java, accurately measured and 
packed by special machines in handy gauze 
balls. 


Quality of Tao Tea 


Three generations of tea experts have 
labored to produce Tao, the supreme tea 
—the finest tea you have ever tasted. 
Flowery Orange Pekoe Blend. The Tao Tag 
on every Tao Tea Ball is our trade-mark 
and your guarantee of supreme quality. 
Indorsed by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and Health, serial 
No. 3070. 


Economy of Tao Tea Balls 


Tao Tea Balls take all the guess and waste 
out of tea-making. Tao Tea Palls are pot 
size. Each ball makes 4 to 5 cups, accord- 
ing to strength desired, of delicious tea. 
A half of a cent a cup—less in the big fifty- 
ball Caddy. 


Convenience of TaoTea Balls 


This modern and economical way of pack- 
ing eliminates all guess-work and waste 
from tea-making. No messy tea leaves 
to clean up—so convenient, so economical, 
so good! 


3 SIZES 


50-BALL CADDY 


Hotels and Restaurants in increasing 
numbers are serving Tao Tea Balls. 
Wherever you see Tao Tea Balls fea- 
tured on the menu, you may be certain 
that the hotel or restaurant is one which 
is taking more than ordinary pains to 
insure quality and real service—a 
place you will be delighted to patronize. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


TAO TEA 
BALLS 


TAO TEA CO., Inc., 103 Park Ave., NEW YORK 
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ead HAPPINESS 
eA Service for 
Mothers-to-Be amd Mothers 
of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 


CLUS 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


Teething 


MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND 


EAR 
Happiness CLvus: 

When you see the point of the first 
little white tooth coming through the gums, do 
you mark that day down on the calendar as a 
red-letter day and celebrate? Because, if you 
think that is all you need do as a mother, you 
are months and months too late. The time 
to plan for those little first teeth was back 
in your early days of pregnancy, when you 
were just beginning to realize that the baby 
was really and truly coming. Yow influenced 
the actual structure of those teeth. If you 
chose milk, butter, eggs, green leafy vegetables, 
fresh fruits, and whole grain foods, then the 
calcium and bone and tooth-making materials 
were there for nature to use. The first teeth 
form during pregnancy, and they are there 


| (twenty hard little teeth covered up in the 


jaws) when the baby is born. Too late then 
to think about the enamel which is the out- 


side hard coating, or the dentine which is under 
| that, for every bit the baby can have is there 


when he is born and can not be renewed. 
At birth, while the first teeth are complete 





and ready, the second or permanent set are 
still in the process of forming in little sacs 
situated in the jaw bones above the first set. 
You can help to make them perfect by the 
food you give him, and by encouraging the 
use of his jaws. Not the wrong use, however, 
that comes from thumb sucking or those 
ghastly pacifiers, for you know how they may 


| change the shape of the roof of the mouth, 
| and make the teeth come in crooked, and lead 


| first. 


to infections (see Letter 2, Series 2). 
Between the third and fourth month the 


| saliva begins to form, and babies drool, and 
| you wipe their lips and chin a hundred times 
| aday. This does not mean “teething,” for the 


saliva may start months before the teeth begin 
to show in the gums. The upper front teeth 
(incisors) show throvgh the gums long before 
the lowers swell, but the lower incisors are cut 
The order in which the teeth are cut 
is more constant than the age when they come 
through the gums. Many conditions may 
delay the cutting of teeth. Of these, rickets 
probably is the most important (see Letter 4, 


| Series 2, and Goop HoUSEKEEPING Magazine, 


Malnutrition and children’s 


February, 1924). 
Usually there 


diseases may delay teething. 


| is no permanent mark on the first set, but the 


second set may be actually furrowed after such 
illnesses. Occasionally perfectly healthy babies 


| cut no teeth until ten months old or later. 
| Don’t worry about it, but have the baby care- 


fully examined by the physician to see if 
development in other ways is progressing as 
it should, and if the food is right. Cod liver 
oil is usually given to babies who are late in 
teething. 

When the baby begins to bite on things, be 


sure you give him a large ring that can easily 
be kept clean, and tie it so that it can not be 
thrown to the floor from the crib or against 
the wheel of the baby carriage. Rub the hot, 
swollen gums with the cold, clean handle of a 
silver spoon. Never try to rub a tooth through 
yourself. Take the baby to the doctor if you 
are worried about it. 

A healthy baby ought to have very little 
trouble cutting teeth (see Letter 6, Series 2), 
It is true, of course, that some babies are 
irritable and seem upset with each tooth, but 
there are far fewer teething troubles than we 
used to think. And many, many times other 
illnesses were overlooked because colds, pains, 
diarrhoea, vomiting, ear aches, and even skin 
rashes were all called “teething.” Don’t ever 
say, “He is just teething,” but take the baby 
to the doctor if anything seems wrong—then, 
as at any other time. 

Many specialists think that the breast-fed 
baby has a better chance for good jaw de- 
velopment and good permanent teeth than 
the baby who has to be fed even the best 
substitutes for mother’s milk. The mother 
must be especially careful, of course, to have 
the same tooth-and-bone-forming elements 
in her diet during the nursing as during the 
pregnant period. The only difference is that 
now she is helping to build the thirty-two teeth 
which take eighteen years to make, but which 
properly formed and cared for ought to last 
a lifetime. 

Good teeth are in the mind of every doctor 
when he gives to the growing child orange or 
tomato juice for the vitamin content: the 
vegetable waters and vegetable soups, whole 
grain cereals, and cooked fruits for their soluble 
salts and vitamins; and milk and green leafy 
vegetables for the calcium. Good jaw deielop- 
ment, when he suggests hard, dry crusts from 
whole wheat bread or Zweibach or the Educator 
Cracker, ard later on raw fruits like apples, 
ard a chicken bone. Ard when he urges you 
not to give candies ard lollipops, too much 
sugar or sweet soppy mixtures, he is thinking 
of how easily that sweet stuff will accumulate 
in the crevices of the grinding teeth and in the 
interspaces and start a focus of decay. A 
child’s good teeth show that the mother 
thcught of all these things and kept everlast- 
ingly at it each day, three times a da , three 
hundred and sixty-five days of the e* —but 
after all, why not? Who cares as mucn as we 
mothers do about the perfect health of our 
children? And nowadays, with so much atten- 
tion paid to the teeth as possible hiding places 
for infections in later life, let us give our chil- 
dren a set that shall be an asset, not a liability. 


epee ae 


— 





YOU a prospective mother, send us fifty 


are 





F 
I cents in stamps, your name and address, and the 
date when you expect your baby. Each month you 
will receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a 
plain envelope, so that no one will know the con- 
tents. Always ask for ‘Series I. For the Mother-to- 
be and the Baby-to-come.” 


September 1924 Good Housekeeping 


FQUALLY important is the second series of letters 
Send us fifty 


4 to cover “The Baby's First Year.” e 
cents in stamps, and your name and address, and this 
series will be sent complete, with a cardboard covef. 
Address all reauests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HousEKEEPING, 119 est 
goth Street, New York City, New York. 
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Give your children the right start in music 


How much richer their lives will be if they learn 


while they are young to appreciate good music! 


HEN you were a child, real 

music in the home was impos- 
sible unless the family included at ieast 
one accomplished musician. 


Today, the Ampico, which is both a 
fine piano and all its music, will bring 
the world’s great music to your children 
even if not one member of your family 
can really play the piano. 

Do not rear your children in a music- 
less home. Let the Ampico give them 
in music what your books and pictures 
give them in literature and art. The 
Ampico offers gifts of which your chil- 
dren must not be deprived. 


With an Ampico in the family 


The world’s greatest musicians will play 
untiringly for your children; and it will 
be strange, indeed, if they do not per- 
manently influence their imaginations. 
The singing strings will be telling them 
the same stories they tell the thousands 
who crowd the concert halls— inspiring 
them to learn to play. 


If you have heard any of the great 
Pianists in concert, then you know what 
the Ampico will bring to your home. 

here is just one difference—a difference 
that only your eyes can detect. The 
attist is not physically present, but the 
Ampico gives you his individual inter- 
Pretation, his subtle modulation and 


phrase feeling. His very touch and per- 
sonality can be felt when hearing him 
again through the Ampico. 


Actually there is less difference be- 
tween such an artist as Lhévinne on 
the concert stage and on the Ampico 
than there is between Lhévinne on Mon- 
day and Lhévinne on Tuesday. 


The Ampico is the piano 
and all of its music 


In the first place, the Ampico is a part of 
a fine piano which is wholly unimpaired 
for playing by hand. When the Ampico 
is not in use, it is not in contact with the 
sounding board, the strings or even the 
keys. A great composition played by a 
great artist is placed on the piano in the 
shape of a recording roll, which has been 
fully approved by the artist himself. The 
Ampico library runs the gamut of the 








world’s music—the sonata, the hymn. 
ballad, waltz and fox-trot. 


You may have these artists 


play for you 
Rachmaninoff Rosenthal Lhévinn: 
Lévitzki - Dohnanyi - Godowsky *- Mun: 
Mirovitch - Ornstein - Gordon - Moiseiwitsch 
Souvaine, or such popular idols as Vincen 
Lopez - Adam Carroll’ - Henry Lange - Ted 
Fiorito - Ralph Reichenthal, and a hundred 


others, classical and popular. 


Hear the Ampico 


Hear it at the home ofa friend or just as freely 
at the store of any of the following pianos 
which have been granted the privilege of 
Ampico installation. They are the Knabe, and 
the Chickering, two of the four fine American 
pianos in general use on the concert stage; and 
the Haines Bros., Fischer, Franklin, and Marshall 
& Wendell, (in Canada the Willis also) — 
chosen for the Ampico because of their ability 
to do justice to its music. These are established 
names in the piano world—made famous by 
generations of uncompromising quality. Foot- 
power models, $795. Electric-power models, 
$985 to $5000. Both grands and uprights. 


Exchange your piano 
for an Ampico 


Your present silent or player piano will entitle 
you toan allowance on the Ampico. Convenient 
monthly payments can also be arranged. 

Although nothing can take the place of hear- 
ing the Ampico, a booklet telling about it, its 
artists, and its large library of recordings will 
be sent on request. 


THE AMPICO COMPANY : 487 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 


> 
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This Valuable Book is 
Free to Home Builders 


It shows you how you can build 
a better home without extra cost. 
It gives the modern ideas of build- 
ing that add value and satisfac- 
tion. How you can double the 
daylight and get extra rooms in 
your basement. What are the best 
windows for beauty and practical 
use. How cracking in plaster work 
can be prevented. Methods of fire 
protection for the homé. 

The Home Builder’s Encyclopedia 
contains hundreds of useful facts 
that every home builder should 
know. Write for this free book. 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


Offices in principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 


USCON 


HO 
PRODUCTS 


| TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, Ohio | 
Without obligation on my part, send free | 

l copy of ‘*The Home Builder’s Encyclopedia.” l 

ae 

j Adaress cevitetecceeenceenee | 


G. H. 9-24 
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HELPFUL DISCOVERIES 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


ILL you not share your housekeeping discoveries with other 


- housewives? 


discovery. Send -them -to Good  Hoysekeeping Institute, 


We pay Two Dollars for every available new 


105 


West 39th Street, New. York, N. Y., enclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope, if you desire the return’ of unavailable discoveries 


A File of Menus—The planning of meals 
is a much easier and more delightful task since 
I.keep a file of menus in a small card recipe 
cabinet. The menus are written on white 
cards, or if printed, are pasted on cards. They 
are filed by seasons, with subdivisions of special 
occasions. One of the most valuable sources 
of my menu file is Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

Miss B. D., Wash. 


When Ironing—Do you find that your 
hands feel dry and hard and become reddened 
when ironing? I have discovered that this 
trouble may be overcome by winding absorbent 
cotton about the handle of the iron. Inci- 
dentally, I like the “feel” of it much better 
than the hard wood of the handle. 

Miss B. D., Wash. 


To Clean Children’s Shoes—I have found 
that saddle soap is the best thing to clean the 
children’s shoes. It keeps them soft and pre- 
vents them from becoming water-soaked. It 
is more economical than polish and leaves 
a nice shine. A damp cloth or brush well 
saturated with saddle soap will clean shoes 
perfectly. Rub them thoroughly with a dry 
cloth, after the soap has been absorbed by the 
leather and dried, to make a neat shine. 

Mrs. G. D., Wash. D.C. 


That Help Question—At last the help 
question has been solved in my mind, and the 
servant in the kitchen who does not want my 
children under her feet need no longer be a 
dread. I have three small children all under 
school age. I prefer to cook their meals my- 
self, thus making it necessary to be in the 
kitchen almost the entire morning, as the 
baby’s milk and bottle must be attended to, 
and the children’s vegetables and dessert pre- 
pared, besides the little washing necessary 
each morning. Consequently, there was a 
need for help for the other work about the 
house. After trying several helpers, I found 
that there are a great many ambitious 
women who are quick and alert and need 


ja little extra money, but can not neglect 


their homes, who, if they knew of the right 
place, would go out for a few hours each day 
and help, and yet keep up their housework 
and be back home in the afternoon in time 
to be with their children and prepare a good 
dinner for the hungry husband. Many of these 
women never leave home until their own work 
is done and the children are ready for school. 
This class of woman is much more thorough 
in your work than some of the poorer, hard- 
working women going out all day and having 
to slight their own homes and children to go 
every day for full hours. My woman arrives 
at nine, and after doing all the regular daily 
cleaning, bed-making, scrubbing, ironing, 
washing dishes, etc., leaves at two, and my 
house is tidy and quiet for the children’s naps, 
and I have time to rest and can handle the 
supper hour refreshed. This is not an expensive 
proposition and is worth trying, as it affords 
a chance at times even to run out and leave 
the kiddies a few hours if necessary. An ad- 
vertisement in the paper will bring many a 
response of this kind. 
Mrs. H. F., N.Y. 


An Electric Percolator in the Nursery — 
My electric percolator is serving as a most 
useful night bottle warmer for the baby’s 
feeding. I have removed the parts intended 
to hold the coffee grounds, and fill the jacket 


| with water to the same depth as the milk in 


the baby’s bottle. I keep the percolator by 
my bed, attached with a double socket to my 
reading lamp, and it heats the feeding in q 
surprisingly short time. My percolator hap. 
pens to be an extra one, but it could "be 
quickly fixed to use for the breakfast coffee 
if necessary. Mrs. M-P.G., N.Y. 


A Baby’s Bath-tub for Dyeing—I use my 
discarded baby bath-tub for dyeing and like 
it much better than a wash-boiler,-as I can 
see better to stir. Mrs. C. T. S., N.Y. 


When Traveling —When leaving home for 
a trip requiring a trunk, I always tack on the 
trunk two visiting cards, one over the other. 
After reaching my destination, I tear off the 
top card with that address, and add my home 
address: or whatever is needed on the other, 
A hammer and tacks are not always easily 
obtainable. The two cards save time for 
oneself and for other people. 

Miss E. E. D., N.A. 


A Flat Reinforced Seam for Bloomers— 
A flat, reinforced crotch seam for drawers or 
bloomers is easily managed by making first 
an ordinary seam, trimming, then opening the 
two sides and creasing back, sewing on flat 
a piece of bias binding. This makes a more 
comfortable garment to sit down in than either 
the French seam or the felled seam, and the 
bias piece adds strength and flexibility. 

Mrs. F. W. H., N.C. 


To Clean the Electric Toaster—All ten- 
cent stores carry an assortment of paint 
brushes of different sizes. I get a brush about 
an inch and a quarter wide and find it invalu- 
able for cleaning the electric toaster, as it will 
go between the delicate wires easily without 
scratching or in any way marring the finish 
of the toaster. I keep one of the wider brushes 
to use as a hat brush. Because of its shape, it 
will remove the dust from the trimming and 
the hard-to-get-at places on the hat much 
more easily than the expensive brushes which 
are generally used. Miss E. J. V’., Conn. 


To Keep Tapes and Ribbons in Place—It 
is such an irritation to have tapes or ribbons 
mislaid or partly unstrung when hurriedly 
dressing. To avoid this, tack them to the 
garment half-way from each end, and they 
are always in their proper place. 

Mrs. J. H.C. N. J. 


Sand Pin-Cushion—I have found that a 
sand pin-cushion is the most practical of all 
kinds. I make a small bag of double cloth 
(so that the sand will not sift through) on the 
machine, and fill this with ordinary fine sand 
until it is plump and hard. Then I sew it shut. 
It may be covered with silk and trimmed with 
ribbon or lace for the dressing-table, if desired. 
This pin-cushion is heavy enough not to fall 
about easily, and the sand keeps the pins and 
needles sharp and shiny. Mrs. H. S., N. J- 


Save Your Rugs—The brushes of the cat 
pet sweeper should be kept free from all lint 
if you want good service out of it. After 
thoroughly cleaning the brushes, wipe the 
bristles with a cloth dipped in kerosene. This 
prevents dust when sweeping, and_ preserves 
the color in the rugs. Mrs. E. B. M., Ore. 


A Kitchen Hint While Canning—To open 
and seal fruit jars, turn the cap with a piece 
sandpaper or emery paper under the hand. It 
will not slip. Mrs. E. B. M., Ort 
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Fels-Naptha makes quick 

work of cleansing. Scrub- 

bing of floors is unnecessary. 

Just mop with Fels-Naptha 
soapy water. 


White and glistening! 

Bathroom fixtures are 

easily kept spotless, 

without scratching, by 

using Fels-Naptha 
Soap. 





Real Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell 





NAPTHA Soap 
F 

tarry FELS Naptng, rm 
LSNAPT HA Soa Pr 






© 1924, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 





FelsNaptha gently loosens 
the ground-in dirt of cur. 
tains. It washes sheets and 
shirts and sheerest blouses 
quickly and safely. It 
sweetens the whole wash. 


Housewives are amazed at the way 
Fels-Naptha Soap eases the burden of wash- 


ing clothes and cleaning the home. 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes 


spots from rugs. The dirt let go safely. 
real naptha in ‘ 


‘ k Fels-Naptha removes 
hey : 
| 


Fels-Naptha dissolves 7 c 
grease, loosens dirt Don’t wear out the clothes and yourself 
and cleans thoroughly. 


needlessly. Use splendid soap and real 
\ naptha combined in Fels-Naptha. 
The safe double cleansing is the reason 


=. why, to those who know nothing can take 
the place of Fels-Naptha. 













Like a fresh coat of en- 






amel Fels-N: 2 the extra cleansing value of Fels-Naptha. 
a. a ee TEST Send 2c in stamps for sample bar. 
the bright “‘smile’”’ that Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 






dirt has masked. 













THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 6 







































































































New ad Profitable 
Spare Time Work 


In your own home 


This woman earns extra money in her 
spare hours at home at this fascinating new 
work—work which has won the praise and 
enthusiasm of men and women all over the 
country because of its delightful character. 

You can do it too! You too can be hap- 
pily occupied in this profitable work of dec- 
orating these popular Art Novelties, for 
Fireside Industries offers a wonderful 
money-making opportunity. And many 
women are taking it up merely for the 
pleasure they get out of knowing how to 
make these fascinating art objects for their 
own homes or as gifts for their friends. 


Make these beautiful art 
novelties yourself 


No special ability or experience is needed 
for this work. We teach you everything— 
how to do the work and how to sell it. You 
have only to follow the simple directions 
and you quickly learn how to decorate by 
hand such popular art novelties as candle- 


sticks, plaques, picture frames, greeting 
cards, wooden toys, lampshades, batiks, 
furniture, and other unique art novelties 


which bring handsome profits. A complete 
outfit of working material is supplied free 
to every member of this wonderful organiz- 
ation. 


No previous experience necessary 


You take absolutely no risk in this work. If you 
do not really make money at it, the experiment won’t 
cost you a cent. But thousands of men and women 
are reaping rich rewards at the work. And they tell us 
that they enjoy it more than anything they ever did 
before. ‘‘I would rather paint and decorate than eat,’’ 
says Myron Duvean of Spokane, Wash. ‘‘It is a won- 
derful way to earn money,’’ writes Mr. C. M. Hayes of 
Sundbery, Mass. And hundreds of others have written 
in terms of the greatest enthusiasm. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Our free illustrated book tells all about the work— 
shows what others are doing in it, and tells how you can 
achieve success too. You can do it in spare hours or full 
time. Don’t waste another minute wishing you had more 
money. Get down to brass tacks and send in the coupon 

- at once, It costs no money— 
but it may be the means of 
starting you on the road to a 
pleasurable and _ profitable 
career. Enclose a 2 cent 
stamp for postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 249 Adrian, Mich. 

















FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 249, Adrian, Mich. 


Please send me, without obligating me in eny 
way whatever, your free book on how I may earn 
money at home, without previous experience, by 
decorating Art Novelties—also particulars of your 
money-making guarantee and the special privileges 
and services of membership in Fireside Industries. 
I enclose a 2c. stamp. 
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DR. 





WILEY’S 


Question- box 


Questions concerning .foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 


The Hardest Task Of 
All 


My skin is harsh and dry. 

am tortured winter and 
summer with a general itch- 
ing condition from head to 
foot. Is this due to dietetic 
errors? If so, what food 
shal! I eliminate? 


Mrs. B. R. W., New York 


Many thousands of 
women in this country 
are feeling just as you 
do about your trouble; 
they have similar ones. 
Some skin troubles un- 
doubtedly are inti- 
mately associated with 
dietetic errors. The 
trouble is to find just 
what elements in the diet are at fault. One 
curious thing must not be forgotten. A hun- 
dred people may eat the same diet and only 
one will have the disease. This fact shows 
that there must be some natural sensitiveness 
to that particular disease, and the offending 
food substance is not therefore solely at fault. 
Any kind of skin disease calls for extreme 
simplicity of diet, and especially a diet which 
will secure prompt and free evacuation of the 
intestines. Every person suffering from 
chronic skin troubles, assuming that they are 
not cancerous in character, should have my 
leaflet on constipation (5c) if they are in the 
least troubled with this disease. It is well to 
eliminate—at least, for a time—all animal 
foods, with the exception of a moderate amount 
of milk. Excessive quantities of sugar and 
sweets of all kinds are to be avoided; it is well 
even to omit tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate. 
Fruits and vegetables should be a dominant 
feature of the diet, and particularly one should 
eat very freely of the leaf vegetables. One 
should sleep in a thoroughly ventilated room, 
take a morning bath as cold as can be tolerated, 
followed by a brisk rub, and exercise as much 
as possible in the open air. If you find this 
diet schedule and method of sanitary living 
fail to give relief within a few months, you 
should consult a competent skin specialist. 


for Longer Life. 


Not In Harmony With Scientific Dairy 
Technique 
Would you recommend root beer as a_ stimulant to 
the mammary glands during lactation? I am gaining 
in flesh instead of furnishing sufficient milk. 


Mrs. J. F. B., Indiana 


Root beer is utterly useless as an aid to the 
production of milk. If you want to know 
what does aid in producing milk, send five 
cents for my leaflet on “Diet in Pregnancy 
and Lactation.” 


Do Not Be Misled 


I should like to know if Epsom salts baths are 
injurious, if used a pound to half a tub of hot 
water, and are they really beneficial? 


Mrs. E. S., Wisconsin 


There is a lot of misleading advertising going 
around at the present time, urging people to 
take hot springs baths at home. The pictures 
held out to view are very attractive to over- 
stout people. To one like Falstaff, “larding 
the green earth as he walks,”’ the prospect is 
most seductive, when he reads in the adver- 
tisement, “guaranteed to take off from two to 
five pounds in one bath.” Especially is he 


Sanitation, and Healih, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


D*: WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,”’ and ‘‘The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,” _ has 
“Increasing Weight,” “Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,” and ‘“Hyper- 
acidity and Fermentation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 





pleased when he finds, 
“Tt takes off weight 
just where reduction js 
most needed.” It js 
claimed that the bath 
high therapeutic 
qualities; that it “re- 
lieves rheumatic pains; 
breaks up colds, and 
tones up the body.” It 
is also claimed, “Men 
and women taking these 
baths lose weight, im- 
prove their health, and 
become greatly _reju- 
venated.” Epsom salt, 
it is claimed, is the prin. 
cipal part of the min- 
erals in this wonderful, 
fat-consuming _ process 
No wonder the fat man, and especially the fat 
woman, is filled with new hope of gracefulness 
and slenderness. 

I will make this answer to you: There is 
no question but that if you take very hot 
baths for half an hour at as high a tem- 
perature as you can bear, and then you im- 
mediately go to bed and cover yourself over 
heavily and subject yourself to the steaming 
process for the rest of the night, you will take 
off from three to five pounds of weight. The 
loss is mostly in the form of perspiration and 
does not contain any notable amount of melted 
fat. In fact, fat is not got rid of in that way. 
The fat you lose must be burned up, and thus 
converted into water and carbon dioxide. The 
water is lost chiefly through the skin and the 
kidneys, and the carbon dioxide through the 
lungs. There is no evidence whatever that 
the Epsom salts has anything to do with the 
case. I advise you to seek a less expensive 
way, and one not so fraught with danger to 
the health, for reducing your weight. Espe- 
cially would it be advisable to determine 
whether your overweight is due to too much 
eating and too little exercise, or to some 
glandular insufficiency, particularly of the 
thyroid. 


These 


Fruits Instead of Candy 


I have read with interest your article on the harm- 
fulness of excess sugar, especially candy, for children. 
There is, however, a difficult question involved in the 
policy of withholding all such food. The children re- 
sent it when they perceive that all the other children 
have all the candy they wish. The temptation is great. 
Is there anything I could offer them as a substitute 
which would be likely to satisfy them? I have 
thought of dried prunes, figs, and dates. Would they 
be permissible? This problem, I know, troubles many 


Parents. Mrs. H. F. D., New York 


I think there will be no objection to children 
of school age eating a small quantity of prunes, 
dates, raisins, and figs. All these fruits are 
valuable and wholesome. They have useful 
constituents in the form of natural sugar, 
minerals, and fruit acids. The only danger 
is that children may eat too freely of them, 
and thus unbalance to a certain extent their 
diet. Give your children definite amounts 
each day, with rigid instructions to eat these 
fruits only at mealtime. They will have 4 
much better quality and more wholesome 
product than the children who eat candies 
of any description. They will have better 
teeth and better health than the candy eaters. 
Some dried fruits coming from foreign shores 
are not handled in a sanitary way. Our do 
mestic products are preferable. 
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Now! Only °625 Brings All this to You 



































Electric carpet beater 
Electric carpet sweeper 
Electric suction cleaner 
—all three combined! Jf 













Saves time, strength, health 

Keeps the home immaculate 

Makes rugs wear years longer 
—soon pays for itself! 





















Cleaning tools for every purpose 

Connections that lock together 

Swivel joint where tool attaches 
— dustless dusting! 





See your Authorized Hoover Dealer today. He will tell you - Out OU pay- 
as-you-use " which makes the purchase of a Hoover no burden at all. 


e HOOVER 


It BEATS.... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and Igrgest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 









In using advertisements see page 6 97 
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eAnnouncin 
the New “Model 
LAUN-DRY-ETTE 


—finer, simpler, handsomer— 
and a twenty-five per cent 
faster and better washer as a 
result of the new _ positive 
washing action. 

Women like the fact that the 
new Laun-Dry-Ette is a bit 
lower and closer to the floor— 
quieter in operation and stur- 
dier at every point. The copper 
tub is now Valsparred. It re- 
tains its gleaming beauty inde- 
finitely. 

But to you who may have no 
acquaintance with this famous 
wringerless washer its supreme 
attraction is the fact that it 
whirls a whole tubful of clothes 
wringer-dry in one minute 
without a wringer. It never 
breaks a button or injures a fas- 
tener. It is a safe washer as 
well as a wonderful labor saver. 
You will like it immensely. 

It bears the approval of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
and many other world-known 
institutions. 

But use the coupon below to 
get the full story. 

Dealers: We are seeking high grade 
representation wherever electricity 1s 
cvailable. We invite you to write. 


uinDry Lite) 


Washes and Dries without a Wringer 


The 
Laundryette 
Mfg.Company *, 
1219 E.152nd St. \ 
Cleveland, O. ~~ 


Send me information about S 
the new model Laun-Dry -F tt 


© 1924 
The L. M. Cc 


Name ___ 
Street 
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| Between the devil and 
lithe shooting stars, the 
world does not know 
which way to turn 





| THE END of the WORLD 
HALLOWE'EN, PARTY 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


end of the world, but it isn’t—Hallowe’en 
night is the end of the world! On Hal- 
| lowe’en Vesuvius will shoot Roman candles, and 
| shooting stars are going to put out the public 
eye, and wizards are going to set the world on 
| fire. As this may be your last chance to give 
a party, you would be wise to send ten cents 
|in stamps to Elaine for instructions just how 
to give it, with Vesuvius, the stars, the world, 
| the wizards, fortunes and misfortunes, cats, 
| bats, and everything else included. 


| pes people think the North Pole is the 


Leap Year Suggestions 

Leap Year suggestions contain ideas for 
parties, dances, or money-making bazaars, 
bringing in the amusing customs of Leap Year. 
These suggestions are suitable for use at home, 
| for a club or church social, or for a school party. 
For this, or any party on the page, send ten cents 

| in stamps to Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 


Italian Bridge Parties 
| A touch of the soft Italian atmosphere, a 
suggestion of sunny skies and blue waters of 
“La Bella Napoli,” and a glow of Italian corals 
| are given in the decorations and refreshments 
| for the Bridge Party which Elaine sent from 
| Italian Riviera and Naples. Bridge is always 
an interesting occupation for the majority of 
| women, but Bridge in the atmosphere of the 
| leisurely continent is enjoyment personified. 
| Ten cents from Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 


| 
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year round, and Elaine has prepared 

suggestions for all birthdays, for tots 
and ’teens, for the twenties, for parents and 
giandparents. There are so many birthday 
parties in the average family every year that 
it is well to know all about how to give one for 
each member, according to their ages, tastes, 
and fancies, and that is just what Elaine does 
for you in her instructions—takes the responsi- 
bility right off your shoulders, so to speak. 
Ten cents from Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 


ee oe parties are seasonable all the 


Club Suggestions from Rome 


Bits of the history, the art, and the ancient 
religions of Rome are woven into suggestions 
for the Club Meeting. Elaine spent two 
months in the Eternal City and sent these 
idcas from it, after a careful study of the 
people and their mode of living. Send ten 
cents to Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 


French Bride’s Shower 

From villages on the shores of Southern 
France and from the ancient city of Avignon, 
in a far-famed French province, Elaine has 
found these quaint ideas for a bride’s shower. 
Characteristic bridal customs are numerous 
in sunny France, and the best of these have 
been worked into charming parties for the 
American bride-to-be, parties that are just 4 
little different. To obtain them, send ten cents 
in stamps to Elaine, Entertainment Editor. 


Vesuvius celebrates 
Hallowe’ cn night by 
shooting off Roman 
candles and spoul- 
ing silver fountains 
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Exercises to Noormalize Your Weight 


By Anna 


HETHER you are thin, fat, or that 
W comiortabte state just between the two 

extremes, the important points of keep- 
ing yourself in trim are diet, air, water, exer- 
cise, and common sense. 

If excessive fat has taken hold of you, there 
isa series of exercises that will help wonderfully 
to reduce the unwelcome flesh. But the exer- 
cises must be performed daily, with patience 
and perseverance, in order to get results. All 
the superfluous flesh was not accumulated 
in a week, and it can not safely be taken off 
in that time. 

The trouble with most beginners at reducing 
exercises and diet, is that they overdo both. 
First, they starve themselves by eating too 
little food, and that mostly of the wrong kind, 
and second, they entirely overdo the exercises, 
believing that they must exercise to the point 
of fatigue and weakness. ‘“‘Make haste slowly” 
if you would reduce flesh. 

The importance of baths can not be over- 
looked. The bath must be made vigorous, 
and the tendency to lie in the tub overcome. 
Stand in the tub and rub the water briskly 
over the body, either with the flat hand or a 
coarse washcloth for friction. Do not try a 
cold tub at once, as it offers a shock from 
which many stout people do not react. Begin 
with tepid water, and afterward rub the body 
into a glow. 

After the bath, exercise. There is nothing 
better than the following exercise for taking 
off the ounces: Holding the knees straight, 
lift the hands above the head at their fullest 
stretch, fingers touching. Draw a full breath 
and hold it. Now, bend from the waist-line 
only, forward and gown, knees still straight, 
until the finger +tips touch the toes, letting 
the breath slowly exhale as you go down. 

Stand on tiptoe, with the arms locked above 
the head, and holding the knees straight, 
rotate the body from the waist-line. The hips 
must be kept stationary during this exercise, 
though at first this will be very difficult. 

Standing on one foot, without any support, 
swing the other foot in a circle at a level with 
the Waist-line and bring the foot to rest on the 
back of a chair. Alternate on either foot. 
Hold the foot out at right angles with the 
Waist-line and, making a strong kick, reach 
as lar around to the back as you can while 
Maintaining the balance on the other foot; 
then as far on the other side as you can reach. 

_ Hip Reduction: Standing with your feet 
lirmly together, bend to the right from the 


Waist without bending your knees, and with 
! arm grasp the back of your right 
nee ~ Fh f 7 

nee firmly, lifting your left arm above your 


your right 


Hazelton 


Delavan 


head as you bend. Do this alternately with 
your right and left hand, and you will find 
the results very satisfactory. Keep your hip 
and thigh muscles rigid while practicing this. 
Hip and Thigh Reduction: Lie on the floor, 
face down, weight resting on the arms and 
knees. Lift the right leg upward and stretch 


it outward and backward to the fullest extent; | 
point the toe and hold the muscles through | 


the thighs and hips as tense as possible; lower 
and raise the right leg five times and then the 
left leg five times. Be sure and get a strong 


stretch through all of the muscles from the | 


waist to the tip of the toe. Use judgment and 
do not practice the exercise the full number 
of times at first. If it seems too vigorous, it 
is better to go slowly and surely. The chief 
difficulty encountered will be in changing from 
one knee to the other, while the virtue of the 
movement lies in the tensing and stretching 
of the muscles of the entire leg from the hip 
downward. 

It would be natural to infer that the treat- 
ment for building up the body would be the 
direct opposite of that for reducing it. This 
is largely true, but in the treatment for doth 


obesity and thinness, it is necessary first to | 
free the body of all restrictions, to stimulate | 


a strong circulation through all parts, and to 
create a natural activity of all excreting 
organs. 

Regular exercise, deep breathing, the proper 
amount of rest and relaxation, daily baths 
and a diet liberal in carbohydrates and fats 
will do wonders for the girl or woman who is 
underweight. 

A general building up diet allows fruits, 
fresh vegetables, milk, eggs, cereals, cooked 
or uncooked. But in the case of the too thin 
girl as well as in that of her stout sister, the 
question of diet must be worked out by the 
girl herself, taking time to discover which 
food combinations are most beneficial and 
which serve their purpose best. Diet rules 
can not be laid down rigidly for the individual, 
as they vary in every case. 

A good building-up exercise for the chest, 
arms, and waist muscles is as follows: Stand 
on tiptoe, arms hanging loosely in front of 
body, backs of hands touching; raise the arms 
until the hands, with backs still touching, are 
in front of chest; then bring the arms to an 
upright position directly above the head, 


palms together; slowly circle the arms out- | 


ward and downward until they are level with 
the shoulders, palms of hands pushing back- 
ward as if trying to push a weight away. As 
the arms are raised, inhale slowly; as they are 
lowered, exhalé. 
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Domestic science 
experts say, “Cream 
of Tartar baking 
powder is the best” 


4 
et... 
? 





Recently a representative group of Domestic 
Science experts in all parts of the country 
was asked “which type of baking powder 
do you use and prefer?”’ 83% of those reply- 
ing unhesitatingly said “Cream of Tartar.” 
An overwhelming sentiment in favor of 
cream of tartar for perfect baking. 


UR mothers and grandmothers prided 

themselves on their perfect baking— 
to them it was an art worthy of the most 
painstaking care. 


How well we remember mother’s pride in 
her freshly baked cakes, her light, tempting 
biscuits! She used cream of tartar for 
baking and so did her mother before her. 


Cream of tartar was one of the first leav- 
ening agents to be used in baking. For years 


| the best cooks insisted on cream of tartar for 
| perfect cakes, biscuits and other baked foods. 


Then came Royal Baking Powder, in which 
are perfectly blended soda and pure cream 
of tartar derived from grapes grown in the 
famous vineyards of Southern Europe. For 
50 years Royal Baking Powder has been used 
by the housewives of America for successful 


| baking. 


Send for the Royal Cook Book 
— it’s FREE 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
106 East 41st Street, New York City 


] 
| Please send me free the Royal Cook Book con- || 
taining over 350 recipes for all kinds of foods. 
Name ddesie | 


i| Street 


| 


i} City. . 
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REGuS oALOFE 


CHILDREN'S DRESSES 
Ready-to- Embroider 


DRESS No. 2539 \\, 
Sizes 4°6-8 \ 
Made of fine quality = 
voile with white yoke. 
Price $1-90 





DRESS No. 2540. 
Made 
Sizes 447678 


$140 


t blue linene 


Price 





Love 


(Continued from page 24) 


“Come some other Sunday,” she called out 
as the door shut. 

He stood for a moment staring at it. Then 
he turned away slowly, putting his hat on as 
he went down the steps, and he was walking 
away through the rain lost in the most pain- 
ful thought, mechanically heading for home, 
when the taxi-driver, realizing with amazed 
indignation what his fare was doing, jerked 
him back to his obligations by vigorously 
and rudely shouting, “Hi!” 


II 


EN days to wait till the Sunday after. It 
was only Friday night. He would see her 
in between, of course, at “The Immortal 
Hour,” and might perhaps manage to take 
her home again, but would he be able in these 
snippets of time, these snatches, these begin- 
nings interrupted by the curtain going up or 
the lights going down, to find out from her who 
and what was Stephen? It was intolerable 
to have at last ‘come across her and instantly 
to find oneself up against Stephen. 
Dismal were his conjectures as he was 


| rattled home by the taxi so lately made sweet 
| by -her présence—Stephen couldn’t be her 


brother, for nobody made appointments ahead 


}and carried them out so conscientiously with 


brothers; and: he couldn’t be her uncle or her 
nephew, the only two remaining satisfactory 
relationships, because she had said. he was 
as old as She was. Who, then, and what, was 
Stephen? 

A faint hope flickered for an instant in the 
darkness of his mind: sometimes uncles were 
young; sometimes nephews were old. But 


| the thing was too feeble to give warmth, and 
| almost immediately went out. 
| should be stoned, he thought. 
| was done with the first one he had ever heard 


All Stephens 
It was what 


of; pity the practise hadn’t been kept up. 
How happy he now would have been except 
for Stephen! How happy, going to see her the 


| next day but one, geing really to see her and 


sitting down squarely with her by himself in 
a quiet room, and looking at her frontways 
instead of forever only sideways, and she with- 


lout the hat that extinguished such a lot of 


what anyhow was such a little. He might 


'even, he thought, after a bit, after they had 


ROMPER No. 2530 
Made of ARTAMO 
NEVER FADE blue 
linene w 


muslin waist 


Your Own Nimble Fingers 
Hold the Solution to This 
Important Household Problem— 


How to dress the children pret- 
tily, tastily yet economically! 


You need only work the simple embroid- 
ery designs on any one of the ARTAMO 
styles; the rest of the work has been done 
for you. 


| got really natural with each other—and he 
| felt he could be more natural with her, more 


happily himself than with any one he had ever 
met—he might even after a bit have lain on 
the floor at her feet, as near as possible to her 
little shoes. And then he would have told her 
all about everything. God, how he wanted 
to tell somebody all about everything! Some- 
body who understood. There wasn’t anybody 
really for understanding except a woman. It 


| didn’t need brains to understand; it didn’t 
| need learning, and a grind of education and 


logic and scientific detachment, and all the 
confounded rig-out Lewes, who shared his 
rooms with him, had. Such things were all 


| right as part of a whole, and were more impor- 
| tant, he was ready to admit, than any other 
| part of it if one had the whole; but a man 
| starved if that was all—just starved. 
| without a woman in it, a woman of one’s own, 


Life 


| was intolerable. 


Each garment is all made up when you 
buy it. In the package, too, is a full sup- 
ply of D. M. C. cotton — more than 
enough to work the design—and, to assist 
you further, a detailed instruction chart 
showing stitches and procedure. 


They are sold in most stores but if your 
dealer cannot supply you write to us. 


His face as he opened the door with his 


| latchkey was gloomy. Lewes would be sitting 
| in there. 
| brain! 


The dryness of just Lewes and his 
Brains, brains 
Christopher had no mother or sister, and as 


|long as he could remember seemed to have 
| been by himself with males—uncles who 
| brought him up, clerics who prepared him for 
| school, again uncles with whom he played 


| golf and spent the festivals of the year, Christ- 


G. REIS & BRO., INc. 


Dept. L 


898 Broadway New York City 
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mas, Easter and Whitsuntide; and here in his 


irooms Lewes was waiting, always Lewes, 


making profound and idiotic comments on 
everything and wanting to sit up half the night 
and reason. Reason! He was sick of reason. 


He wanted some one he could be romantic 
with, and sentimental with, and poetic, and— 
yes, religious with, if he felt like it, without 
having to be ashamed. And how extraordi- 
narily he wanted to touch—to touch lovely, 
soft surfaces, to feel, to be warm, and close up. 
He had had enough of this sterile, starved life 
with Lewes. Three years of it he had had, 
ever since he left Balliol—three years of coming 
back in the evenings and finding Lewes, who 
hardly ever went out at night, sunk deep 
in his chair smoking, in the same changeless 
position, his feet up on the chimneypiece, 
lean, dry, horribly intelligent; and they would 
talk and talk, and inquire and inquire, and 
when they talked of love and women—and of 
course they sometimes talked of love and 
women—Lewes would bring out views which 
Christopher, whose views they used to be, 
too, only he had forgotten that, considered, 
now that he had come to know Catherine, as 
so much—the word was his—tripe. 

He shut the door as quietly as possible, 
intending to go straight to bed and avoid Lewes 
for that evening at least. He had been inju- 
dicious enough, after the first time he sat next 
to Catherine and made friends with her, to 
tell Lewes about it when he got back, and to 
tell him with what he quickly realized was 
unnecessary warmth, and naturally after that 
Lewes asked him from time to time how things 
were developing. Christopher almost imme- 
diately left off liking this, and liked it less and 
less as he liked Catherine more and more; 
and among many other things he afterward 
regretted having told Lewes in the excitement 
of that first discovery, was that she was the 
woman one dreams of. 

“No woman is ever the woman’ one dreams 
of,” said Lewes. 

“You wait till you’ve seen her, old man,” 
Christopher said, nettled; though it was just 
the sort of thing he had freely said himself 
up to the day before. 

“My dear chap—see her? I?” Lewes made 
a fatigued gesture with his pipe. “I thought 
you long ago realized that I’m through with 
women,” he said. 

“That’s because you don’t know any,” said 
Christopher, who wasn’t liking Lewes at that 
moment. 

Lewes gazed at him with mild surprise. 
“Not know any?” he repeated. 

“Not intimately. Not any decent ones 
intimately.’ 

Lewes continued to gaze. “I thought,” 
he said presently, with patient mildness, 
“you knew I have a mother and sisters.” 

“Mothers and sisters aren’t women—they’re 
merely relations,” said Christopher. 

And from that time Lewes’ inquiries were less 
frequent and more gingerly and mixed with 
anxiety. He was fond of his friend. He dis- 
liked the idea of possibly losing him. He 
seemed to him to be well on the way to being 
in love seriously, and love, as he had observed 
it, was a great sunderer of friendships. 

He heard him come in on the Friday night, 
and he heard him go, so unusually, into his 
room after that careful shutting of the front 
door, and he wondered. What was the woman 
doing to his friend? Making him unhappy 
already? She had made him more cautious 
already, and more silent; she had already 
come down between them like a deadening 
curtain. 


EWES moved slightly in his chair and went 

on with Donne, whom he was reading just 
then with intelligent appreciation tinged with 
surprise at the lasting quality of his passion 
for his wife; but he couldn’t, he found, attend 
to Donne as whole-heartedly as usual, for he 
was listening for any sounds from the next 
room, and his thoughts, even as his eyes rea 
steadily down the page, were going round and 
round in a circle something like this: Poor 
Chris. A widow. Got him in her clutches. 
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| Cumfrit. 


| so getting in ahead, anyhow, of Stephen. 








And what a Good God. 
Poor Chris 

From the next room there came sounds of 
walking up and down—careful walkings up 
and down, as of one desiring not to attract 
attention and yet impelled to walk—and 
Lewes’ thoughts went round in their circle 
faster and more emphatically than ever: 
Poor Chris . . . A widow. Clutches. Cum- 
frit. Good God. Poor Chris 

The worst of it was, he thought, shutting 
up Donne with a bang and throwing him on 
the table, that on these occasions friends could 
only look on. There was nothing to be done 
whatever, except to watch as helplessly as at 
a death-bed. And without even, he said to 
himself, the hope, which sometimes supports 
such watchers, of a sure and glorious resurrec- 
tion. His friend had to go through with it, 
and disappear out o£ his, Lewes’, life; for never, 
he had observed, was any one exactly the same 
friend afterward as before, whether the results 
of the adventure were happy or unhappy. 
Poor Chris. A widow. Clutches 

The sounds of walking about presently left 
off. Lewes would have liked to be able to look 
in and see for himself that his unfortunate 
and probably doomed friend: was safely asleep, 
but he couldn’t do that, so he lit his pipe again 
and reached over for Donne and had another 
go at#iini, able to coficentrate better, now that 

thé*féotsteps had left off, “but stil with a 
slightly cocked €4r# OF A eh 

What was his“surprisé™at -.biakfast _ next 
morning to see. Christopher “looking happy, 
and eating eggs and bacon with his usual simple 
relish. 

“Hullo,” he couldn’t help saying, ‘‘you 
seem rather pleased with life.” 

“Tam. It’s raining,” said Christopher. 

“So it is,” said Lewes, glancing at the win- 
dow, and he poured out his coffee in silence, 
because he was unable to see any connection. 

“T can chuck that beastly golf,’ Christopher 
explained in a moment, his mouth full. 

“So you can,” said Lewes, well aware that 
up to now Christopher had looked forward 
with almost childish eagerness to his 
Saturdays. 

“T’ve been out already and sent a telegram 

to my uncle,” said Christopher. 

“But I thought, on occasions like this,” 
said Lewes, “when the weather prevented golf, 
you still went down and played chess with 
him.” 

“Damn chess,” said Chris. 

And in Lewes’ head once more began to 
revolve, Poor Chris. A widow. Clutches. 
Poor Chris. widox 


name. Cumfrit. 


III 


YHRISTOPHER had had an inspiration— 

sudden, as are all inspirations—the night 
| before, after walking up and down his room 
for the best part of an hour: He would throw 
over his uncle and golf the next day, and 
devote the afternoon to calling on Catherine- 
How 
simple! Let his uncle be offended and dis- 
appointed as much as he liked; let him leave 


| his thousands to the boot-boy for all he cared. 
| He would go and see Catherine, and keep on 
| going and seeing her the whole afternoon if 


need be, if she were out at the first shot. 





| 
} 


| Whereupon, having arrived at this decision, 
| peace enfolded him, and he went to bed and 
| slept like a contented baby. 


He began calling in Hertford Street at three. 

She was out. The porter told him she was 
out when he inquired which floor she was on. 

“When will she be in?” he asked. 

The porter said he couldn’t say, and Chris- 
topher disliked the porter. 

He went away and walked about in the 
park on wet earth and with heavy drops falling 
|on him in showers from the trees 





At half-past four he was back again. Tea 
| time. She would be in to tea, unless she had 


sekeeping 


Love 


‘way hurt her. 











it in some one else’s house, in which case he 
would call again when she had had time to 
finish it. 

She was still out. 

“T’ll go up and ask for myself,” said Chris- 
topher, who disliked the porter more than 
ever, and at this the porter began to dislike 
Christopher. 

“There’s 
porter, his manner hardening. 
to have seen her.” 

“Which floor?” said Christopher briefly. 

“First,” said the porter still more briefly. 

The first floor flat of a building in Hertford 
Street seemed removed—thought Christopher, 
as he walked up to it on a very thick carpet and 
ignored the lift, which had anyhow not been 
suggested by the hardened porter—from the 
necessity for traveling by tube. Yet she had 
said she always went to “The Immortal Hour” 
by tube. Was it possible that there existed 
people who enjoyed tubes? He thought it 
was not possible.. And to emerge from the 
quiet mahoganied dignity of the entrance hall 
of these flats and proceed on one’s feet to the 
nearest tube instead of getting into at least a 
taxi, caused wonder to settle on his mind. 
A Rolls Royce wouldn’t have been out of the 
picture, but at least there ought to be a taxi. 


only this one way in,” said the 
“T’'d be bound 


wiy did she do such things, and tire herself 

out, and get her lovely little feet wet? He 
longed to take care of her, to protect her in 
all her doings, to put his great, strong body 
between her and everything that could in any 
He hoped George had taken 
this line. He was sure he must have. Any 
man would. Any man— The words brought 
him back to Stephen, who was, he was con- 
vinced, a suitor, even if she did forget his name. 
Perhaps she forgot because he was one of many. 
What so likely? One of many 

He felt sudde nly uneasy again, and rang the 
bell of the flat in a great hurry as if by getting 
in quickly he could somehow forestall and 
confound events. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Mitcham, 
whom he was later so abundantly to know. 
All unconscious of the future, they looked 
upon each other for the first time; and he saw 
a most respectable elderly person, not a parlor- 
maid, for she was without a cap, nor a lady’s 
maid he judged for some reason, though he 
knew little of ladies’ maids, but more like his 
idea—he had often secretly wished he had 
one—of a nanny; and she saw a fair, long- 
legged young man with eyes like the eyes of 
children when they arrive at a_ birthday 
party. 

“Will Mrs. Cumfrit be in soon?” he asked; 
and the way.he asked matched the look in 
his eyes. “I know she is out—but how soon 
will she be in?” 

“T couldn’t say, sir,” said Mrs. Mitcham, 
considering the eager-eyed young gentleman. 


“Well, look here—could I come in and wait?” 
Naturally Mrs. Mitcham hesitated. 
“Well, P’ll only have to wait downstairs, 


then, and I can’t stand that porter.” 

Mrs. Mitcham happened not to be able to 
stand the porter either, and her face relaxed a 
little. “Is Mrs. Cumfrit expecting you, sir?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” said Christopher boldly, 
was the following Sunday week. 

“She usually tells me—” 
Mitcham doubtfully; but she did draw a little 
aside, upon which he promptly went in. 

And as he gave her his hat and coat she 
hoped it was all right, for she thought she had 
her mistress’s friends and acquaintances at 
her finger-ends, and the young gentleman had 
certainly never been there before. 

She took him toward the drawing-room 

“What name shall I say, sir, when Mrs 
Cumfrit comes in?” she inquired, turning to 
him at the door. 

“Mr. Christopher 


abstractedly, because he was 


for so she 


began Mrs. 


Monckton,” he said 
going to see 
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“It is well, even for the average 
person, to include plenty of bulky 
food in the diet to prevent the bowels 
from becoming sluggish.” 


From “HOW TO LIVE” 
by Fisher and Fisk. 


Health is your family’s greatest treasure— 
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on Pullman 
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Do you guard it well ? 


PLAIN, unadulterated carelessness, physicians all 
agree, is responsible for fully three-fourths of all 
human illness. 

Why not use an “Ounce of Prevention’’? 

Most of us eat too much and exercise too little. 
The result is sluggishness and faulty elimination. 

Surely as the slow poison of the Borgias, accumu- 
lated digestive waste undermines the physique, 
breaks down resistance and opens wide the door 
for sickness and disease. 


Betty’s Cold and Father’s Blues 


When Betty brings a cold home from school, 
when father develops his bi-monthly fit of blues, 
somebody has been careless. Once those symptoms 
were the signal for castor oil or the box of pills. 
But an “‘Ounce of Prevention” is much better. 


Post’s Bran Flakes for Everybody Every day 


Headaches, colds and general lowered resistance 
which pave the way for all kinds 
Now . | of sickness are the common re- 
a | sults of faulty elimination. 
You'll 
like 









And how much better than 
cure-alls and drugs is prevention 
*in the form of a delicious food. 
The intestines need bulk if they 











are to function peoners and Post’s Bran Flakes 


provide that bul 
elements the body craves. 


together with other important 


Crisp flakes of bran (with other nutritious parts 


of wheat) Post’s Bran Flakes furnish bulk for the 
intestines, phosphorus and iron for body building, 
proteins and carbohydrates (high food value in 
digestible form) and the dietary essential, Vitamin 
B. See to it that every member of your family 
gets Post's Bran Flakes in some form every day, just 
as an “Ounce of Prevention.” 


Serve these flakes often as a cereal with milk or 
cream—they are really delicious. Bake golden brown 


Post’s Bran Muffins. Add 
Post’s Bran Flakes to the 
children’s cooked cereal and 
breakfast fruits. Bran cookies 
and bran bread are also good. 
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Snip the coupon now and send for an 
“Ounce of Prevention.”” We will mail 
you free a hotel size package of Post's 
Bran Flakes and a recipe book which 
shows you many tempting ways to 
serve bran. ‘ 

Remember this simple formula: An 
ounce of Post’s Bran Flakes for every 
member of the family every day, just as an 
—— of Prevention’’ to keep everybody 
welt. 
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Catherine’s room, the room she probably 
spent most of her time in, her shrine, and Mrs. 
Mitcham, hesitating a little——for suppose she 
had done wrong, letting in a stranger, and the 
tea-table put ready with poor Mr. Cumfrit’s 
silver spoons and sugar-basin on,it; ought she 
not rather to have asked the young gentleman 
to wait in the hall?—Mrs. Mitcham, with doubt 
in her heart, opened the door and allowed him 
to pass in, eyeing him as he passed. 

No, he didn’t look like that sort of person 
at all, she rebuked and encouraged herself. 
She knew a gentleman when she saw one. 
Still, she left the door a tiny crack open, so 
that she would be able to hear if— Also, 
she thought it as well to cross theyhall with 
careful footsteps and cast an appraising eye 
over his coat. - 

It was the coat of a gentleman—a rough 
coat, a worn coat, and unmistakable—and she 
went softly back*into her kitchen, leaving its 
door wide open, and while she as noiselessly 


|as possible cut bread and butter, she listened 


for the sound of her mistress coming in, and 
even more attentively, in order so as to be 
quite on the safe side, for the sound of any one 
going out. 


HE Jast thing, however, in the world that 
the young man who had just got into the 


| drawing-room wanted to do was to go out of it 
| again. 


He wanted to stay where he was for- 
ever. Wonderful to have this little time alone 
with her things before-she herself appeared. 
It. was like reading the enchanting preface to 
a marvelous ‘book. Next to being with her, 
this was the happiest of situations. For these 
things were as much expressions of herself as 
the clothes she wore. They would describe 


| her to him, let him into at least a part, and a 
| genuine part, of her personality. 


And then, at his very first glance round, he 


| felt it was not her room at all, but a man’s 


} room. 


George’s room. George still going on. 


| And going on flagrantly, shamelessly, in his 
| > 2 . 
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great oak chairs and tables, and immense oil 
paintings, and busts, marble busts, corpsey 


| white things on black pedestals in corners. 
Did nobody ever really die, then? he asked 


himself indignantly. Was there no end to 


| people’s insistence on somehow surviving? 
| Hardened into oak, gathered up into busts 


| dwelt solidly with his widow. 


and picture frames, the essence of George still 
How, in such 


|a mausoleum, could she ever leave off remem- 


bering him? Clearly she didn’t want to, 
or she would have chucked all this long ago, 
and had bright things, color, flowers, silky 


| soft things, things like herself, about her. She 


didn’t want to. She had canonized George— 
in that strange way people did canonize quite 
troublesome and unpleasant persons once 


| they were safely dead. 


| because one hadn’t. 
| year? 








He stood staring round him and telling 


| himself that he knew how it had happened— 
oh, yes, he could see it all—how at the moment 


of George’s death Catherine, flooded with pity, 
with grief, perhaps with love now that she no 
longer was obliged to love, had clung to his 


| arrangements, not suffering a thing to be 
|touched or moved or altered, pathetically 
|anxious to keep it exactly as he used to, to 
| keep him still alive at least in his furniture. 
| Other widows he had heard of had done this; 
|and widowers—but fewer of them—had done 


it, too. He could imagine it easily, if one loved 
some one very much, or was desperately sorry 
But to go on year after 
Yet, once one had begun, how stop? 
There was only one way to stop happily and 
naturally, and that was to marry again. 

And then, as he was looking round, his nose 


|lifted in impatient scorn of George’s post- 


mortem persistence, and quite prepared to 
see whiskey and cigars grown dusty on some 
table in a corner—why not? They would only 
be in keeping with all the rest—he caught sight 
of a little white object on the heavy sofa at 


jright angles to a fireplace in which feebly 


Love 


flickered the minutest of newly-lit fires. A 
bit of her. A trace, at last, of her. 

He darted across and pounced on it. Soft, 
white, sweet with the faint perfume he had 
noticed when he was near her, it was a small] 
fox fur, a thing a woman puts round her 
neck. 

He snatched it up and held it to his face. 
How like her; how like her! He was absorbed 
in it, buried in it, breathing its delicate, faint 
smell; and Catherine, coming in quietly with 
her latchkey, saw him like this, over there by 
the sofa with his back to the door. 

She stood quiet in the doorway, watching 
him with surprised amusement, because it 
seemed so funny. Really, to have this sort 
of thing happening to one’s boa at one’s age! 
Queer young man! Perhaps having all that 
flaming red hair made one . . . 

But, though he had heard no sound, he was 
aware of her, and turned round quickly, and 
caught her look of amusement, and flushed a 
deep red. 

He put the fur carefully down on the sofa 
again and came over to her. 

“Well, why shouldn’t I?” he said defiantly, 
throwing back his head. : 

She laughed and shook hands and said she 
was very glad he had come. She was so easy, 
so easy; taking things so much as a matter of 
course, things that were so little a matter of 
course that they made him tremble—things 
like drying her shoes the night before in the 
taxi, or feeling on his face the soft white fur. 
If she would be shy, be self-conscious for even 
an instant, he thought, he would be more 
master of himself as well as of her. But she 
wasn’t. Not a'trace of it. Just simple friendli- 
ness, as if everything he said and did was 
usual, was inevitable, was what she quite 
expected, or else didn’t matter one way or the 
other. She wasn’t even surprised to see him 
Yet he had assured her he never could get 
away on Saturdays. 

“T couldn’t help coming,” he said, the flush 
fixed on his face. ‘You didn’t really expect 
me to wait till Sunday week, did you?” 

“T’m very glad you didn’t,” she said, ringing 
the bell for tea and sitting down at the tea 
table and beginning to pull off her gloves. 

They stuck, because they were wet with the 
rain she had been out in. 

“Let me do that,” he said eagerly, watching 
her every movement. 

She held out her hands at once. 


“W7OU’VE been walking in the rain,” he said 

reproachfully, pulling away at the soiled 
gloves. Then, looking down at her face, the 
gray hard daylight of the March afternoon 
full on it from the high windows, he saw that 
she was tired—fagged out, in fact—and he 
added, alarmed, 

“What have you been doing?” 

“Doing?” she repeated, smiling up at the 
way he was staring at her. ‘Why, coming 
home as quickly as I could out of the 
rain.” 

“But why do you look so tired?” y 

She laughed. “Do I look tired?” she said. 
“Well, I’m not a bit.” 

“Then why do you look as if you had walked 
hundreds of miles and not slept for weeks?” 

“T told you you ought to see me in daylight, 
she said, with amused eyes on his face of con- 
cern. “You've only seen me lit up at night, 
or in the dark. I looked just the same then, 
only you couldn’t see me. Anybody can look 
not tired if it’s dark enough.” 

“That’s nonsense,” he said. 
walking about and going in tubes. 
I wish you’d tell me something—” 

“T’'ll tell you anything,” she said. : 

What sweet eyes she had, what incredibly 
sweet eyes, if only they weren’t so tired! 

“But you must sit down,” she went 02. 
“You’re so enormous that it hurts my neck 
to have to look up at you.” 

He threw himself into the chair next to her. 


“You've been 
Look here, 
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ALL that any cleaner can do; 
the Sweeper- Vac does. Then—it 









does morg 2, Apis xf tHefonly make with a 
V ac- Mogi ¥ vacuum hard- 
wood andiiio feviet H TS, In the Sweep- 
er-Vac y e corfibined efficiency 
of both rinciples as it cleans 


-driven brush as well as pow- 


erful suction. : 


The gentle-s¢ weeping 
motor-driven brush 
aided by strong suction 
thoroughly cleans all 


Freshen soft cushiony 
things, furnishings and 
hard-to-reach places with 
the Sweeper-Vac attach- 


ments, 





The Vac-Mop captures 
the elusive “dust kitten”. 
Cleans itself as it suction 
cleans hardwood floors. 


For tho-ough housecleaning have a Sweeper-Vac 
demonstration. Write for interesting booklet. 


M. S. WRIGHT COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


Makers, ¢ 1908 of Sweeper-Vac Ap 
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“What I want to know is—” he began, leaning 
forward. He broke off as the door opened and 
Mrs. Mitcham came in with the tea. 


“Go on,” said Catherine encouragingly, 
“unless it’s something overwhelmingly indis- 
| creet.”” 


“Well, I was only going to ask you—do you 
| like tubes?” 


| GHE laughed. She was always laughing. 
‘No,” she said, pouring out the tea. The 
teapot was impressive; all the tea arrangements 
were impressive except the part you ate. On 
that had descended a severely restraining 
hand, thinning the butter on the bread, with- 
holding the currants from the cake. Not that 
Christopher saw anything of this, because 
he saw only Catherine, but afterward, when 
he went over the afternoon in his head, ‘he 
somehow was aware of a curious contrast 
between the tea and the picture frames. 





“Then why do you go in them?” he asked, 


| Mrs. Mitcham having gone again and shut the 











| I have been crying about?” 


| 


| crying.” 


door. 

“Because they’re cheap.” 

His answer to that was to glance round the 
room—rounhd, in his mind’s eye, ‘Hertford 
Stréet as well, and Park Lane so near by, and 
the reserved expensiveness of the entrance 
hall, «and “the: wWell-got-up even if personally 
objectionable potter. 

She followed*his glance. 
she said. ‘Yes, I know. They don’t match, 
do they? Perhaps,” she went on, “I needn’t 
be so frightfully careful. But I’m rather 
scared just to begin with. I shall know better 
after the first year—” 

“What first year?” he asked, as she paused: 
but he wasn’t really listening, because she had 
put up her hands and taken off her hat, and 
for the first time he saw her without her being 
half extinguished. 

He gazed at her. She went on talking. He 
didn’t hear. She had dark hair, brushed off 
her forehead and pulled forward over her ears. 
It had tiny silver threads in it. He saw them. 
She was, as he had felt, as he had somehow 
known she was, older than himself—but only 
a little; nothing to matter; just enough to 
make it proper that he should adore her, that 
his place should be at her feet. He gazed at 
her forehead—so candid, with something dove- 
like about it, with something extraordinarily 
good, and reassuring, and infinitely kind, but 


“Tubes and this,” 


| with faint lines on it as though she were wor- 


ried. And then her gray eyes, beautifully 
spaced, very light gray with long, dark eye- 
lashes, had a pathetic look in them of having 
been crying. He hadn’t noticed that before. 
At the theater they had shone. He hoped 
she hadn’t been crying, and wasn’t worried, 
and that her laughing now wasn’t only being 
put on for him, for the visitor. 

She stopped short in what she had been 
saying, noticing that he wasn’t listening and 
was looking at her with extreme earnestness. 
Her expression changed to a kind of gentle 
mischievousness. 


“Why do you look at me so solemnly?” she 
asked. 
“Because I’m terribly afraid you’ve been 


She wondered. ‘What should 
she asked. 
I know? I 


“Crying?” 


“T don’t know. . How should 


don’t know anything.” 


He leaned over and timidly touched her 
sleeve. He had to. He couldn’t help it. He 
| hoped she hadn’t noticed. 

‘Tell me some things,” he said. 
“T have been, and you didn’t listen,” she 
| said. 

“Because I was looking at you. You know, 
I’ve never seen you once in my life before 
without your hat.” 

“Never once in your life before,” she re- 


| pe sated smiling. 


“As if you had been seeing 
me since your cradle.” 


“T’ve always known you,” he said solemnly; 


Love 


and at this she offered him some cake which 
he ignored. 

“In my dreams,” he went on, gazing at her 
with eyes which were, she was afraid, a lit tle— 
well, not those of an ordinary caller. 

“Oh—dreams. My dear Mr. Monckton, 
Do,” she said, wav ing intangiblenesses aside, 
“have some more tea 

“You must call me ‘Chris.’ ’ 

“But why?” 

“Because we’ve known each other always, 
Because we’re going to know each other al- 
ways. Because I—because I—” 

“Well but, you know, we haven’t,” she 
interrupted—for who could tell what her 
impetuous new friend might be going to say 
next? “Not really. Not outside make- 
believe. Not: beyond ‘The Immortal Hour.’ 
Can you see the cigarettes anywhere? Yes— 
there they are. Over there. On that table. 
Will you get them?” 

He got up and fetched them. ‘“You’ve no 
idea how lonely I arn,” he said, putting them 
down near her. . 

“Are you? I’m very sorry. But-=-are you 

really? I should imagine you with: ‘Keapstand 
hemp of friends.. You’re ‘so—st—”~ !She 
hesitated. . ‘So’ warm-hearted,’? She-'f ished; 
and couldn’t help smiling as*she} Sotit for 
he was apparently very warm-h@arted indeed. 
His heart} like his hair, seemed incandescent. 

“Heaps and heaps of friends don’t make one 
less lonely as long as one 





the one person— No, I won’t smoke. - Whois 
Stephen?” :.3 
How abrupt! She couldn’t leap- round 


“Stephen?” she repeated. 
Then ‘she ‘remembéred, 
with am 


with this quickness. 
a little bewildered. 
and her face again brimmed 
ment. 

“Oh, yes—you thought I was going to 'take 
him to the Zoo tomorrow,” she said. “The 
Zoo! Why, he’s preaching tomorrow evening 
at St. Paul’s.. You’d better go and listen.” 

He caught hold of her hands., *‘You must 
tell me one thing,” he said. ‘You must.”: 

“T told you I’ll tell you anything,” she said, 
pulling her hands away. 

“Ts Stephen—are you—you’re not going 
to marry Stephen?” 

For a moment she stared at him in profound 


astonishment. Then she burst into laughter, 
and laughed and laughed till her eyes really 
did cry. 


“Oh, my dear boy—oh, my dear, dear boy!” 
she laughed, wiping her eyes while he sat and 
watched her. 

And at that moment Mrs. Mitcham ap- 
peared at the door and announced two ladies. 
Their miserable name sounded like Fanshawe, 
and two ladies, who might well be Fanshawes, 
immediately swam in and enveloped Catherine 
in arms of enormous length, it seemed to him, 
kissing her effusively—how deeply he hated 
them!—and exclaiming in incoherent twitters 
that they had come to carry her off, that the 
car was there, that they wouldn’t take no, 
that Ned was waiting— 

Lord, what snakes! 

He went away at once. No good staying 
just to see her being clawed away by Fan- 
shawes to the waiting Ned. And who the 
devil was Ned? Yes, there he was—waiting 
right enough, sitting snugly in a car that looked 
very new and expensive, while the porter, 4 
changed man, hovered solicitously near. Ned 
needed every bit of the new car and the fur 
rug and the hideously smart chauffeur to 
make up for the shape of his silly nose, thought 
Christopher, scornfully striding off down the 
street. 


IV 
ILL the following Friday his week was 
harassed. It was wonderful to be in love, 


to have found her. but it would have been 
still more wonderful if he had known a little 
more about her. He wanted to be “able to 
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ter, you know with what jealous care ress So id used 15,000 square feet of 
”~ Americaguardstheshrinesof her + Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard, in making this 
yy!” national liberty — Mt. Vernon and repair both safe and permanent. 


and Ind 
epen t - ; 
: pendence Hall Never ~ oe Repairs recently made on Washington’s home, Mt. 
ap- ventable menace is permitted to en- AR SP 
lies. itshennmennabiaiclieameensd | Vernon, likewise included the use of Sheetrock, 
7 the wallboard that is proof against fire, is non-warp- 


ves, beinepyee any 
or their repair and preservation ing, tight-jointed and lasting as gypsum rock itself. 





oo but maintains, secures, perpetuates. 

ited g 

Crotincing evidence, chenob the No other wallboard you can buy for new construc 

the lasti tion, alterations or repairs guarantees you Sheetrock 
asting quality and fireproofnature . i 

no, f Sh protection and Sheetrock economy. Sheetrock is 
ol Sheetrock is the simple fact . : ’ : 
that Sh sold by your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies. 

; at Sheetrock now protects = a 

‘ing th It is quickly and easily erected by the carpenter. Write 

‘an- ese precious structures. ; 

the for a sample of Sheetrock and a free copy of our il- 

ing es a fire in the attic of Inde- '  Justrated booklet, “Walls of Worth.” 
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= | fe ars oh Sapte Sheetrock is inspected and approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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A COMPLETE, WELL ORDERED KITCHEN 
—now so easy to plan and furnish! 





Hoosier Sincie 
Casinet Uni 


Provides extra stor- 
age space which 
every kitchen needs 
for dishes, utensils 
and food supplies. 
Very convenient for 
a bathroom cup 
board. Also fur 
nished as a double 
unit or in combina 
tion with broom 
closet 


You can make your kitchen so attractive and convenient—at very moderate expense 
By Lois M. Wyse, Director Hoosier Test Kitchens 


“The grateful appearance of order’”’—this is one 
important way women judge each other's house- 
keeping. And every efficient housekeeper knows 
that in no room does it count for more than in 
the kitchen. 

For a confused mind cannot direct deft hands 
—and what is more confusing than a cluttered 
disorderly place to work? What more unin 
viting, too? 

A wellordered kitchen; complete, convenient, 
restful, attractive—this is the modern kitchen 
which home economics experts urge for every 
home. 

A really modern kitchen 

—planned by Hoosier 
And it is now so easy to attain! At minimum 
cost you can have the invit- 
ing appearance and the con- 
venience of perfect order in 
your kitchen—with Hoosier 
Kitchen Equipment. 

Domestic science experts 
have planned it in the test 
kitchens of the Hoosier Man- 
ufacturing Company—equip- 
ment for all kinds of kitchens; 
large, small and for homes of 
average size. 

The first modern need which 
they have provided is for the 
center of kitchen activity— 
the Hoosier Cabinet! Scien- 
tifically designed in its com- 
partments, storage space and 
fittings, no smallest detail has 
been overlooked that might 
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Hoosier Douste Casinet Unit 


Combination of shelf unit and broom closet. 

Broom compartment is fitted to hold brooms, 

mops, vacuum and all cleaning day necessities. 
Also furnished as double shelf cupboard 


reduce for you the wasted steps and effort 
which seem so large a part of the day’s work! 

Then the Hoosier movablecupboard units—the 
most constructive step toward kitchen efficiency 
since the first Hoosier cabinet was designed! 
They provide the extra storage space which 
every kitchen must have, just where it is needed 
most—right in the kitchen. 

You can place these single or double units, 
wherever they will serve you best—as an exten- 
sion of the cabinet or by the sink or stove. In 
any arrangement, you have a modern, completely 
furnished kitchen, with a place for everything. 
A well ordered kitchen! 

The Hoosier Breakfast Set of table and chairs 
adds a delightfully “homey” touch, too. It is 

finished in white enamel to 
match cabinet and units; the 
table has a shining, porceliron 
top and the chairs cane seats. 
The extra table space is al- 
ways welcome. 


For kitchens old or new, 
large or small 

A Hoosier Kitchen for you! 
Furnished completely and 
handsomely, too. For Hoosier 
Equipment matches in finish 
and design—and so you have 
a kitchen suite as charmingas 
if built specially to your own 
order and so much more com- 
plete in details! 

Is your kitchen old and 
somewhat shabby? You can 


make it new and bright with no remodeling and 
little cost! Is a new house being planned? Then 
you can have a kitchen more attractive and com 
plete with Hoosier furniture than any of your 
own building in. Ask your architect about 
Hoosier Equipment—you can get it without the 
final finish and have it painted to carry out 
your chosen kitchen color scheme. 


“Planning the Modern Kitchen” 
—this book is free for you 


You will find our book, “Planning the Modern 
Kitchen” ful! of artistic and practical suggestions 
which you can apply to your own kitchen. We 
will gladly send it free to every woman whois 
interested in making her kitchen a more liveable 
room—the cheerful, efficient place it ought tobe 
Send for this book, then visit the Hoosier store 
in your town and you will see how easily you can 
have a Hoosier kitchen! Just mail us the coupon 


* The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 


924 Gray Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


© 1924, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company _ = 
The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
924 Gray Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: 

Ideal Furniture Equipment 

New Preston St., Liverpool 

Please send me, free, your new booklet, 
ning the Modern Kitchen. 
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strangers on the lower level of every-day cir- 
cumstances. On the higher level, the starry 
level of splendid, unreasoning love, he had, 
4s he told her, always known her. But to 
know her on that level and not on any other 
was awkward. It cut him off so completely. 
He couldn’t think what to do next. 

Once, before he met her, in those dark days 
when he was still a fool and reasoned, he had 
remarked to Lewes that he thought it a pity 
and liable to lead to disappointment that love 
should begin, as it apparently did begin, sud- 
denly, at the top of emotion. There ought, 
he said, to be a gradual development in ac- 
quaintanceship, a steady unfolding of knowl- 
edge of each other, a preparatory and of course 
extremely agreeable crescendo leading up to 
the august passion itself. As it was, ignorant 
of everything really about the woman, except 
what she looked and sounded like, why—there 
you were. It was bad, finished Christopher, 
aloofly considering the faulty arrangements 
of nature, to start with infatuation, because 
you couldn’t possibly do anything after that 
but cool off. 

Now, remembering this, when he couldn’t | 
sleep one night, he laughed himself to scorn | 
for a prig and an idiot. That’s all one knew 
about it when one wasn’t in love oneself. Love 
gave one a sixth sense. It instantly appre- 
hended. The symbol of the sweet outer aspect 
of the loved one was before one’s eyes; from 
it one was aware of her inward and spiritual 
grace. The beloved looked so and so; therefore 
she was so and so. Love-knew. But, on a e ‘ 
lower level, on the level of.mere convenience, i 
it would be better, he admitted, to have had air Orains 
some preliminary acquaintance. He wor- 
shipped Catherine, and they were strangers. 


Love 
think of her and follow her through each 
minute of the day—picture her, see her in his | 
mind’s eye doing this and doing that, going | 
here and going there; and there was nothing 
but a blank. | 
They were such strangers. Only, of course, of pe 











|] : =: ° ’ e - 
This was awkward. It cut him off. He didn’t with the lure of a confection 
know what to do next. 

“[ MUST see you,” he wrote, after three | ERE is the gayest and brightest, the most enticing of all 
evenings at ‘The Immortal Hour” by him- | breakfast dishes. 
self. “When can I?” : 

And he sent the note with some roses— Crisp, toasty kernels of rice, steam exploded 8 times their nat- 
those delicate, pale roses in bud that come ural size, with every food cell broken to make digestion easy. 
out so exquisitely ina warm atmosphere. They i ‘ : : = 
reminded him of her. They, too, were sym- The flavor is like nut-meats. Airy puffs that tempt the morn- 
bols, he said to himseli—symbols of what ing appetite. Yet with the energy value of whole grains, to supply 


would happen to her also if only she would | 
let him be her atmosphere, her warmth; and 
though these roses were very expensive—ever Today, order Quaker Puffed Rice of your grocer. It will prove 
so much for each bud—he sent three dozen, = mew dela ; 

areal bunch of them, rejoicing in the extrava- a new deugnt. 


gance, in doing something for her that he 

coulda’ really afford. Puffed Wheat, too 
She wrote back: 
“But you are coming to tea on Sunday. 


the energy food elements you need to carry on the day. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains of wheat 





Didn't we say you would? Your roses are exploded like the Puffed Rice. Most folks get a package both 
el. Thank you so very, very of the Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. And thus supply 
much, ; variety. 
And when he saw the letter, her first letter, . 
the first bit of her handwriting, by his plate Professor Anderson’s Invention 
at breakfast, he seized it so quickly and turned } , . 
- a ~ Lewes was painfully clear as to Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famous 
Who had written it. Poor Chris. Cumfrit. . ; c f z ialini i 
Clutches . . Cumfrit invention of Professor Anderson of Columbia University. 
So he wasn’t to see her till the next Sunday. Food shot from guns, grain foods thoroughly cooked. 


Well, this state of things couldn’t be allowed 

‘ogoon. It was simpiy too starkly ridiculous. 

He must get on quicker next time; manage 

somehow to explain, to put things on their 

right footing. What the things were, and what 

the right footing was, he was far too much 

perturbed to consider. 

_ Of course, he had gone to St. Paul’s on the 

ey sitet his visit, but he had not seen her. 
© might as easily have hoped to find the Q 

a of needles in the bienest of haystacks u aker 

». ~atherine at that evening service, with the d 

lights glaring in one’s eyes and rows and rows Puffe Wheat 

of dark figures, all apparently alike, stretch- 

Ing away into space. ; | 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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Love 


Stephen he had seen, and also heard, and had here— 
dismissed him at once from his mind ag one [ —say: 
about whom he needn’t worry. No wonder & crowde 
she had laughed when he asked if she were don't ¢ 
going to marry him. Marry Stephen? Good The 
| God! The same ‘age as she was, indeed! J He hu 
Why, he was old enough to be her father I hat, we 
Standing up in the pulpit he looked like q J that 
hawk—a dry hawk. What he said, after the’ & he tho 
first sentence, Christopher didn’t know, be. & his tab 
cause of how earnestly he was still Searching § more 0 
| for Catherine, but his name, he saw on the J and to 
| service paper a sidesman thrust into his hand, all int 
was Colquhoun—the Rev. Stephen Colu- them c 
houn, Rector of Chickover with Barton St & «ven, 
Mary, wherever that might be, and he was & Then | 
preaching, so Christopher gathered from the Lewes, 
text and the first sentence, in praise of Love, indoors 

What could he know about it, thought out an 
Christopher, himself quivering with the go bacl 
glorious thing—what could he know, that other d 
he ul ele ea hawk up there, that middle-aged bone? As exercis 
at the waist by the patented ° — | 3 ; Be well might they put up some congealed spinster Lewe 
Kaynee Loop. LikeallKay- ..3 | 3 > ar ; ‘ to explain to a congregation of mothers the pushed 
nee fabrics itlaunderswith- 5 5, j emotions of parenthood. And he thought'n § of his 
outfading, Sonny iswearing : H . : : 
a good looking tweed’suit | . more about Stephen. He no longer wanted Cumfri 
in gray with over-plaid in 5 | é him stoned. It would be waste of stones. bliss-st 
wine color. The tie and * ; Of Ned that week he did sometimes think, showed 


braid on collar and cuffs z “ a 
repeat the color note of the because although Ned was manifestly a worm promisi 


wnssaee 


EIDE: LAB 8 BEIT ISOS ABTS 


OE: BN ONL PS LS OUST LES Se IIE SORES tt 


Junior wears a trim Kaynee 
Blouse of .blue-striped ma- 


a Set 


plaid. ‘ 43 i he was also equally manifestly a rich worm, § tached 
i ‘ — 4 _ : and might as such dare to pester Catherine “Pull 

with his glistening attentions. But he felt 

too confident in Catherine’s beautiful nature Ane 

to be afraid of Ned. Catherine, who loved Hea 

beauty, who was so much moved by it— 


witness her rapt face at ‘The Immortal Hour’ ALAS, 


O dress Ol It bo smarty, —would never listen to blandishments from § *~ suc 
any one with Ned’s nose. Besides, Ned was § The we 


elderly. In spite of the fur rug up to his chin, § Cumiri 
Christopher had seen that all right. He was . could | 


© 

an elderly, puffy man. Elderliness and love! § came a 

W l Ou rea COS He grinned to himself. If only the elderly § been to 

could see themselves . . . ing of h 

perienc 

: ONDAY, Tuesday, and Wednesday he § veigled 
School days again! Your small son once more a went to “The Immortal Hour,” and sat & produc 
part of the eager boyhood turmoil. And in this and wilted because she wasn’t there. Thurs f Adam « 
crowd you want him to hold his own—to make day morning he sent her the roses. Friday f 1 the 
hi li 3 morning he got her letter, and spent several ing a W 
is personality count. hours when he ought to have been working f that th 

: es in assuring himself that this couldn’t go on, § Woman. 
Would you like to know how to do it? Then send this being separated, this having to wait two [ woman, 


for the fascinating booklet, “Boy Types and How to more whole days and a half and then perhaps began; 


nothing like a Kay- Dress Them.” It tells the kind of clothes to choose calling there only to find ossifications like the f what a 
nee Blouse.”’ So say Fanshawes calling there too, and turgescences Lewe 


mothers. Fabrics are for boys of every type; is full of helpful information like Ned, and that callosity Stephen. way he 
tested to prove their on lines and color; shows—in chart form—exactly At lunch-time on Friday he telephoned to § and pre 


wear and fast color. 


Seams closely stitched; what is being worn by well-dressed boys on all occa- her; and held bis breath while he waited, for ff Ness an 


buttons firmly sewed. : > fear she should be out squash, 
Sarita sions—for play, school, dress, sports and formal wear. os ae . Pacey be 
og 9 ag py , §P No—there was her voice, her heavenly little J 'us rn 
ented loop, famous ce i ‘ coo. ; the wid 
among mothers, holds It tells, too, how Kaynee Clothes give a boy an indi- “Oh, my darling?” he was within an ace of ff ever me 
a _— in vidual air—make him stand out in a clean-cut, well- crying down the thing, in his relief, his flooding least th 

groomed way. It explains why Kaynee Blouses, relief. Only just did he manage not to, and § ing so 


: : ar ihe > , kB him it 1 
Small boys look  & Shirts, Washtogs and Woolen Suits not only are as it took him a moment to gulp the word bac disturb 
charming in | : 2 J again, she repeated, with gentle inquiry isturbe 
Kaynee Wash- extremely smart looking, but last so amazingly well; what a perfect telephone voice!— the leas 
fogs. Youwillfrd edt) \\ tells about their exclusive patterns and colors “Yes—who is it?” once bey 
ful styles. Every ‘y*-#|\) guaranteed absolutely fast; their careful cut and | a me, Chris. Look here—” Pease 
fabric is guaran- . : : : oa as és Oo? 
ted fastcolor Reg | fit, their beautiful workmanship. Write today for “Chris. Oh. you know, You said youd [teasing 
rca i a a copy of this booklet. call me Chris. Christopher, then. Monckton. buses in 
ere ape = Look here, I wish you’d come and dine, bs perc 
simple styles, : * ° , en pest -* ri An 
themaresmart pl THE KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio you? Tonight? There’s an awfully jolly Hit! UT he 
and individual restaurant—What? You can’t? Oh, but you inded. 
must. Why can’t you? What? I can’t hearll Shal 


ae ei | youlaugh. What? You’re not going to do that tonight, 
< { Kaynee | thing again? Why, what nonsense! It’s be: gS, as 
i coming an obsession. We’ll go to it tomorrow f "ore eff 


'l euara | he 
| uiemenned | night. Why didn’t you go last night? And . his & 
ya the night before? No—I want to talk. No- fo topic 
we can’t talk there. No, we must talk. No,t Ju 


asked hi 


: isn’t—not at all the same thing. I'll come ant rm 
Ask for Kaynee garmentshy fetch you at half past seven. Yes, ba den} ps 
name. You can easily iden- must. I think I’d better be at your place t Peer 
, A t 


“For wear, there’s 








{OPT OUU rE Pnenna nA race NEE) 


tify them by thename inside seven, You'll be ready, won’t your—Ea 
if L I cht. 


e . know—but that can wait till tomorrow mM . 
6es— 1vLs— uits All right, then—seven. I say, it’s simp 
Ou ‘ | frightfully ador—nice of you. Hullo—hullo- 


Guaranteed Fast Colors are you there? They tried to cut us off. Look 
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is flooding 
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dine, will 
jolly little 
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come and 

but you 
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—Yes, I 
ow night. 
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—hullo~ 
off. Look 


out.” 


Love 


here—I’'d better fetch you a little before seven 
—say a quarter to—because the place might be 
crowded. And I say, look here—hullo, hullo— 
don’t cut us ofi—oh, damn. 

The last words were addressed to deafness. 
He hung up the receiver, and snatching at his 
hat, went off to the restaurant, an amusing one 
that specialized in Spanish dishes and might, 
he thought, interest her, to choose and secure 
his table. He then went out and bought some 
more of the roses she said she so much loved, 
and took them to the head waiter, who was 
ill intelligence, and instructed him to keep 
them carefully apart in water till a quarter to 
ven, when they were to be put on his table. 
Then he went to Wyndham Place to see if 
Lewes, who was working at economics and sat 
indoors writing most of the day, would come 
out and play squash with him, for he couldn’t 
w back to his office as if it were a day like any 
other day, and exercise he must have—violent 
exercise—or he felt he would burst. 

Lewes went. He sighed to himself as he 
pushed his books aside, seeing in this break-up 
of his afternoon a further extension of the 
Cumfrit clutches. Poor Chris. He was in the 
bliss-stage now—the merest glance at his face 
showed it; but—Lewes, besides being a highly 
promising political economist, was also at- 
tached to the poets— 


“Full soon his soul would have her earthly 
freight, 
And widows lie upon him with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost aslife . . .” 
ALAS, alas—how could he have committed 
*“ such a profanity? Lewes loathed himself. 
The woman, of course—goading him. Mrs. 
Cumfrit. And his feeling toward a woman who 


could lower him to parody a beautiful poem be- | 


S came as icily hostile as Adam’s ought to have | 


been to Eve after she had lowered him to theeat- | 


ing of half the apple; instead of which the inex- 
perienced man was weak and let himself be in- 


veigled into doing that which had ultimately | 


produced himself, Chris, and Mrs. Cumfrit. 
Adam and Chris, reflected Lewes, sadly going 
to the club where they played, and not speak- 
ing a word the whole way, were alike in this, 
that they neither of them could do without a 
woman, And always, whenever there was a 
woman, trouble began. Sooner or later trouble 
began; or, if not actual trouble, what a deadly, 
what a disintegrating dulness! 

Lewes knew from his friend’s face, from the 
way he walked, from the sound of his voice, 
and presently also from the triumphant quick- 
ness and accuracy with which he beat him at 
squash, that something he considered marvel- 
lous had happened to him that day. What had 
the widow consented to? Neither of them now 
ever mentioned her, and if he, Lewes, said the 


least thing about either women or love—and | 
being so deep in Donne and wanting to discuss | 





him it was difficult not to mention these two | 


disturbers of a man’s peace—if ever he said 
the least thing about them, his poor friend at 
once began talking, very loudly and most un- 
naturally, on subjects such as the condition of 
the pavement in Wyndham Place, or the in- 
creasing number of chocolate-colored omni- 
buses in the streets. Things like that. Stupid 
things, about which he said more stupid things. 
And he used to be so intelligent, so vivid- 
minded, It was calamitous. 

Shall we go and dine somewhere together 
tonight, old man?” he couldn’t resist suggest- 


} ing, as Christopher walked back with him, 


rye effulgent than ever after the satisfaction 
. is triumphant exercise, and chatting gaily 
rs topics that neither of them cared twopence 
‘or, Just to see what he would say, Lewes 
asked him, : 
I can’t tonight,” said Christopher, sud- 
enly very short. 
¢ Immortal Hour’ again, I suppose,” 
ventured Lewes, after a pause, trying to sound 


airy, 


‘No,” snapped Christopher. “I’m dining 
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| for ages. Though I’m not sure we 


Love 


And Lewes, silenced, resigned and mek, 
choly, gave up. 


V 


WH EN Christopher got to Hertford Stree 
Catherine wasn’t ready, because he yx 


| earlier than he had said he woud be; but My 


Mitcham opened the door, wide and welcgp, 


| ingly this time, and looked pleased to see hin 
| and showed him at once into the drawing 
room, saying her mistress would not be long 


The fire had been allowed to go out, and tly 
room was so cold that his roses were still almoy 
as much in bud as ever. People had been ther 
that afternoon, he saw; the chairs were untid 
and there were cigarette ashes. Well, not ox 
of them was taking her out to dinner. The 


| might call, but he took her out to dinner, 


Directly she came in he noticed she had; 


different hat on. It was a very pretty hy 
much prettier than the other one. Was j 


possible she had put it on for him? Yet fe 
whom else? Absorbed in the entrancingnes 
of this thought, he had the utmost difficuly 


| in saying how-do-you-do properly. He staré 
| very hard, and gripped her hand very tight, an 


for a moment didn’t say anything. nj 
round her shoulders was the white fox thi 
he had held to his face the other day, and he 
little shoes—well, he had better not look x 
them. 

“This is great fun,” she said, as he grippei 
her hand, successfully hiding the agony caus! 


| by her fingers and her rings being crushe 


together. 

“Tt’s heaven,” said Christopher. 

“No, no, that’s not nearly such fun a- 
just fun,” she said, furtively rubbing her re. 


| leased hand and making a note in her mind not 


to wear rings next time her strong young friend J 
was likely to say how-do-you-do. 


HE pain had sent the blood flying up int 

her face. Christopher gazed at her. Surely 
she was blushing? Surely she was no longer 
so self-possessed and sure? Was it possible 
she was beginning to be shy? It gave hima 
extraordinary happiness to think so, and she 
looking at him standing there with sucha 
joyful face, couldn’t but catch and reflect 
some at least of his light. 

She laughed. It really was fun. It made 
her feel so young, frolicking off like this withs 
great, delighted boy. He was such an inter 
esting, unusual boy, full of such violent enthus: 
asms. She wished he need never grow olde: 
How charming to be as young and absurd « 
that, she thought, laughing up at the creature 
One never noticed how delightful youth wa 
till one’s own had finished. Well, she was gout 
to be young for this one evening. He treated 
her as if she were; did he really think it? | 
was difficult to believe, yet still more difficu! 
not to believe when one watched his face ash 
said all the things he did say. How amusi 
how amusing! She had been solemn ior s 
long, cloistered in duties for such years; a 


| here all of a sudden was somebody behavut 


as if she were twenty. It made her feel twenl) 
feel, anyhow, of his own age. What fw 
For one evening .. . 

She laughed gaily. (No, he thought, s 
wasn’t shy. She was as secure as ever, and a 


| sure of her little darling self. He must hav 


dreamed that blush.) ‘Where are we goulg: 
she asked. “I haven’t been to a restaura 
woulda 
have been happier at ‘The Immortal Hour. 

“T am,” said Christopher. “Quite su 
Don’t you know we’ve got marvellous thing: 
to say to each other?” 

“I didn’t,” she said, “but I daresay ™ 
may come into my head as we go along. %™ 
we start? Help me into my coat.” We 

“What a jolly thing!” he said, wrappmg 
in it with joyful care. 

He knew nothing about 
but he did feel that this was wonderiur 
soft, so light, and vet altogether made of it! 


women’s clothe 





Love 


“Jt’s a relic,” she said, “of past splendor. I 
d and mek. used to be well off. Up to quite a little while 
And things like this have lapped over.” 


0. 
eI want to know all about everything,” he 
said. 

“Pl tell you anything you ask,” she an- 
ertford Stree swered, “but you must promise to like it,” she 
ecause he wx added smiling. 

d be; but Mr “Why? Why shouldn’t I like it?” he asked 
> and welcon. quickly, his face changing. , “You’re not— 
ed to see hin, youre not going to be married?” 

the drawing “ “Qh—don’t be silly. There. Dm ready. 
not be long. Shall we go down?” 
xO out, and th “I suppose you insist on walking down?” 
ere still almog “We can go in the lift if you like,”’ she said, 
had been ther pausing surprised, “but it’s only one floor.” 

3 Were untidy “T want to carry you.” 

Well, not on “Qh—don’t be silly,” she said again, with 
dinner. The a faint impatience. 

o dinner, ~ The evening wouldn’t be at all amusing if he 
ced she had; were going to be'silly; seriously silly. And if 
ry pretty hat he began already, might he not grow worse? 
one. Was i George, she remembered, used to be quite 


different after dinner from what he was before 
dinner. Always kind, after dinner he became 
more than kind. But he was her husband. 
One bore it. She had no wish for more than 
kindness from anybody else. Besides, what- 


ything. Ani ever one might pretend for a moment, one 
hite fox t wasn’t twenty, and one naturally didn’t want 
r day, and he to be ridiculous. 
r not | t 

HE walked out of the flat thoughtfully. Per- 
as he gripped haps she had better begin nipping his effu- 
» agONY calise siveness in the bud.a little harder, whenever it 


being crushe cropped up. She had nipped, but evidently 
not hard enough. Perhaps the simplest way— 


“T know she will adore it— 


forever at once—would be to tell him at dinner 





| 
and indeed, all his buds would be then nipped 
ibbing her re about Virginia. If seeing her as he had now 5 
her mind not & done in full daylight hadn’t removed his mis- . I rabtel ine” 
L € in aylig é ved his mis just as 1d mine 
g young friend conceptions, being told about Virginia cer- 
. — os ae wanted re oe | will never forget when if deythate my wed- 
yet; she had wanted for this one evening to ‘ : . < = 
: ; eae : P é ate ¢ ontur 
flying up into & enjoy the queer, sweet, forgotten feeling of ae poe as Super a a and Cer peg 
t her. Surely being young again—of being supposed to be ‘attern, ere was nothing more to as - 
was no longer young; which really, if one felt as young as she | This is why I so love to sive it to others. 
it possible quite often very nearly did, amounted to the 2 . ‘4° 
pa mate thing. Holmes & Edwards Super Plate is differ- 
< So, and she _ “You’re not angry with me?” he said, catch- | ent. Every piece is heavily plated with 
= = : oe he ap Saving 7 — ed | — pure silver and in addition those most 
and reflect y Mrs. Mitch é sue y ; : ; 
he on became who had pursued him wit used have Solid Silver Inlaid under the 
un. It mate She smiled. ‘No, of course not,” she said, im) plate at the two rest poimts to insure per- 
ke this with: and for a moment she forgot his misconcep- manent satisfaction. 
tions and patted his arm reassuringly because : 
he looked so anxious. ‘“You’re giving me a Super Plate—Inlaid 
or grow older lovely treat. We’re going to enjoy our evening H Solid Silver Where It Wears” 
" absurd & thoroughly,” she said. pe es ry x 
the creature “And what are you giving me?” he said— ‘TI _ $< > { t ‘ ‘| Ye S y 
ul youth wa how adorable of her to pat him, and yet—and c 1% & 1) U I Y C C d f poon 
she was going yet if she had been shy she wouldn’t have. A fee 
He treattt “Aren’t you giving me the happiest evening Write for Gift Booklet 
think it? I of my whole life?” 
more difficu! “Oh,” she said, shaking her head, “we 
his face mustn’t talk on different levels. When I say 
Tow amt something ordinary, you mustn’t answer—” 
olemn for s she laughed—‘“with a shout. If you do, the 
sh years; att conversation will be trying.” 
ody beh “But how can I help what you call ‘shouting’ 
or feel twent} when I’m with you at last, after having starved, 
What fu starved—-” 
: “Oh,” she interrupted quickly, putting her ort 
thought, si hands up to her ears, “you wouldn’t like it, = 
ever, and & would you, if I went deaf?” Ric 
He must go slower. He knew he must. But . merit, Sip gone 
how go slower? He must hold on to himself ee 
- “oe tightly. But how? How? And in another 
we would minute they would be shut up close and alone 
as nae ; 7 og + Phere infernal taxis . . . Perhaps tS) | TAS 2 ine PLATE 
“Quite sur €y had hetter go by tube; yet that seemed 
-ellous thing a poor way of taking a woman out to dinner. from the House of 
oe No, he couldn’t possibly do that. Better risk £3 &) 
ersee : Sh the taxi, and practise self-control. 
along. You know,” she said when they were in it 4 
me —fortunately it was a very fast one and would BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
wrapping soon get there—‘“‘only a few days ago you used SUCCEEDED BY O1s.cos924 


ao pe sit at ‘The Immortal Hour’ all quiet and 
en’s clothe ore, and never say anything except intelligent | 
a * things about Celts. Now you don’t mention | 
maae or 
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| thinking a moment. 
| wouldn’t lead me back instantly to you, 











Love 


Celts, and don’t seem a bit really intelligent, 
What has happened to you?” 

‘“*You have,” he said. 

“That can’t be true,”’ she reasoned, “for | 
haven’t seen you for nearly a week. 

“That’s why,” he said. “But look here— 
I don’t want to say things that’ll make yoy 
stop your ears up again, and I certainly shalj 
if we don’t talk about something quite— 
neutral.” 

“Well, let’s. What is neutral enough?” she 
smiled. 

“T don’t believe there’s anything,’’ he said, 
‘“There’s nothing that 


There’s nothing in the whole world that doesn’t 
make me think of you. Why, just the paving 


| stones—you walked on them. Just the shop- 
| windows—Catherine has looked into them 


Just the streets—she has passed this way. 


| Now don’t, don’t stop up your ears—please 


don’t. Dolisten. You see, you fill the world— 
don’t put your fingers in your ears—” 

“T wasn’t going to,” she said. “TI was only 
just thinking that I believe I’m going to have 
a headache.” 

“A headache?” 

“One of my headaches.” 

“Oh, no—not really?” He was aghast. 
“You'll be all right when you’ve had some 
food,” he said. “Are they bad? Do you get 
bad ones?” 

“Perhaps, if wedon’t talk fora little while—” 
she murmured, shutting her eyes. 

He went asdumb asa fish. His evening... 
it would be too awful if it were spoiled, if she 
had to go home 

She sat in her corner, ber eyes tight shut. 

He sat stiff in his, as if the least movement 
might shake the taxi and make her worse, 
stealing anxious looks at her from time to time. 

She didn’t speak again, nor did he. 

In this way they reached the restaurant, and 
as he helped her out, his alarmed eyes on her 
face, she smiled faintly at him and said she 


| thought it was going to be all right. 


And to herself she said, “At dinner I'll tell 
him about Virginia.” 
(To be continued) 


Take An Orange or Two 
(Continued from page 90) 


able to speak confidently. All the growers with 
whom I talked gladly promised to give their 
dropped fruit for such purposes: 

The question of expense of gathering, pack- 
ing, and transportation remains. Here is 4 
chance for wealthy citizens to become of vast 
service to humanity by paying these costs. 

My immediate proposition is that physicians 
all over Florida and California make their 
contribution to this scientific and humane 
enterprise, try out the effects on willing 
patients, and supply the laboratory tests 
which will go far toward settling the question. 
All those I asked have agreed to do so. 

There are vast numbers of chronic disease 


| cases, especially of decrepit individuals, who 
| would 


welcome this promising measure. 
Doubtless there are some who might sufier 


| some discomforts—nothing more—unless theit 


condition was studied and proper care exer 


| cised in their customary dietary. 


Little trouble is likely to be had from the 
effect of fruit acids on the starch foods. We, 
in America, seem to believe that the orgies 0 
carbohydrates we indulge in constitute a sort 
of religion. Also an important point is to cut 
down the enormous consumption of cane sugar. 
In America the average consumption of sugat 
is ninety pounds per capita, contrasted with 
less than a third of this in most Europeat 
countries. Of course, the adding of sugar t¢ 
grapefruit and oranges is a dietetic sin of which 
most are serenely unconscious. Many phys 
cians will flatly deny this, but it is nevertheless 
true, 
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(Continued from page 85) 





for such a few, few words. And yet in the 
days that followed, they who had journeyed 
from Shanghai, from Tokyo, from London, 
from Paris, from Russia, from Armenia, from 
the West Indies, from Mexico, from far-off 
islands in the sea, broke bread with their sisters 
of the States, gathered in informal groups for 
conference on common problems, pondered the 
ways of nations and of men, and pledged 
themselves anew to the task of promoting such 
friendly relations “as must make for peace.” 

Two speakers, one an American noblewoman, 
first become a Russian princess and then a 
refugee of war, and a slip of an Armenian girl 
clad in simple white, probably best interpreted 
the heart of womanhood. It was at the inter- 
national relations luncheon that the Princess 
Cantacuzene and Miss Varsovareau of Armenia 
spoke. She who is the granddaughter of Presi- 
dent Grant, daughter of a soldier, mother of a 
soldier, wife of a Russian prince flung from the 
court of his fathers by fate, but who was also 
a soldier, put fire into her words and stirred 
her hearers: 


Princess Cantacuzene Speaks 

“Many have come to me during these con 
vention days and said that I with my military 
traditions must be against peace,” she said in 
her low, but clear and musical voice. “Oh, no, 
I answer you all. I, more than any other 
woman among you, am for peace. I was 
brought up on my mother’s memories of my 
gandmother’s agony during the Civil War. 
My father was a soldier, and I saw my mother 
suffer. I have seen my husband fight in the 
World War. When they brought him home 
from East Prussia mortally wounded, as we 
thought, we both hated war. In one day he 
had given ten years of his life. Then we were 
refugees. And the first thing I saw after we 
had left a war-ridden world and passed] the 
Statue of Liberty into this land of peace and 
freedom, was my son of 18 donning the Ameri- 
can uniform. I helped him put it on, knowing 
what it meant We must be practical. 
Nations, like men, may have their heads in the 
clouds of idealism while their feet of clay 
will bring them to swift fall. We can’t be 
dangerously idealistic, even now. We women 
want peace, but we must have peace with 
security. Wecan not disarm—yet. We must 
take the first step and watch for a safe place 
for the next one. The World Court is our first 
step. Next is an association—a league, if you 
will—of nations. But I beg of you not to 
minimize our noble traditions. They, too, 
are a means of peace.” ; 

Child-like and pretty, Miss Varsovareau 
stood upon her chair to be heard, and her voice 
carried to the farthermost parts of the room. 
“I speak for a nation which war has made 
almost extinct,” she said. ‘Though scattered 
and broken, my people still gather around one 
solid, immovable rock, the young Armenians 
and those few of the old who are left. That 
rock is America. You must lead for us the way. 
You must make your plan for peace arrive.” 





Miss Satow and Dr. Erbina Klota of Japan 
made a strong plea for the women of the feder- 
ation to put aside race prejudice. “America 
is the leader of the Occident,” said the little 
Japanese maiden. “Japan is the leader of the 
Orient. These two great nations, facing one 
saother across the sea, must unite in friend- | 
ship. 

Perhaps the most beautiful woman present 
was the Sefiora Aurelia Borgues, whose dark 
eyes glowed as she spoke eloquently for Mexico. 
Then there was stately Madeline Veverka 
who spoke for Czecho-Slovakia, and big and 
blonde Adele Zalenko for Russia, and petite 
Mme. Louise Neveraumont for France. Paul 
Harvey, editor of the International Inter preter 
who had come from Boston, closed the sym- | 


posium. 
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% such meetings was this resolution made, 


2 resolution that has been placed before the 
eTeat politic 


al parties of this country as an 


A treat for your palate— 
a threat for your gums 





ET’S FACE frankly the facts 
about these soft foods that 
we relish so keenly. 

They please our palates, but 
they give nostimulation to our 
gums—no work to our teeth. 
And it’s lack of stimulation 
that we well can blame for the 
troubles we have with our 
gums today. 


Gums, to remain healthy 
and hard, need a lively circula- 
tion of the blood within their 
walls. The work and massage 
derived from the mastication 
of coarse food once gave this. 
But the rich, creamy concoc- 
tions with which we regale our 
palates today rob our gums of 
that mechanical stimulation. 


How Ipana stimulates the gums 


PANA Tooth Paste is a dentifrice 

that stimulates your gums as well 
as cleans your teeth. For Ipana con- 
tains ziratol, an antiseptic and hemo- 
static known and trusted by dentists 
throughout the country. The pres- 
ence of ziratol gives Ipana the power 
to aid in the toning and healing of 
soft or bleeding gums. 

That is why thousands of dentists 
now use and recommend I pana to 
patients who wish to avoid the troubles 
that follow in the train of the “pink 
toothbrush.” Many practitioners di- 


IPANA: 


TOOTH PASTE 


rect a daily massage of the gums with 
Ipana afer the regular cleaning with 
Ipana and the brush. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums have a tendency to be 
soft or tender to the brush, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first 
tube of Ipana. Before you have fin- 
ished using it, you cannot fail to note 
the difference, the improvement. And 
you will be delighted with its fine, 
grit-free consistency, its delicious fla- 
vor and its clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Jor ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon below, 











BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept.F9 
42 RectorStreet, New York, N.Y. ; 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
| tion on my part. | 
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| expression of united woman’s will and of her 
faith in the policies of her country, but a faith 
backed, it is to be remembered, by a possible 
two million eight hundred thousand votes: 
| _ That all parties not only provide for all pos. 
sible cooperation with all. other nations for 
permanent peace, by applying the same 
| principle for settlement of differences between 
nations that the United States Constitution 
provides and has proved to be effective between 
sovereign states within the Union, but alg 
‘ that all parties include in their platforms q 
a | plank indorsing American adherence to ap 
international court of justice. 

In the resolution it is pointed out that 
centuries of civilization have proved that the 
one practical way to establish justice js 
through the parliamentary system, and that 
without an international court of justice war 
can not be eliminated. It also points out that 
security of the home, in which every womanis 
so vitally concerned, can no longer be de- 
termined by conditions wholly within the 
national border. 

But the federation is not for disarmament, 
Delegate after delegate, during the various 
discussions that punctuated the business ses- 
sions, so declared. Even Carrie Chapman 
Catt, sometimes called “the great pacifist,” 
in an impassioned speech that stirred her 
audience first to cheers and then to tears, told 
her hearers, ‘‘I do not believe that we should 
lie down and let an enemy walk over us.” 
Qualifying the peace resolution was a second 
one that declared that organized woman’ 
earnest desire for peace does not include ap- 
proval of propaganda given out under the 
guise of peace, but which in reality approaches 
disloyalty to American institutions or an u- 
willingness to defend one’s country in time of 
need. Thus was shown the belief that peace 
may be promoted only through arbitration 
properly policed, and that arbitration itself 
is possible only through agitation and educa- 
tion. Toward this end she had a three-fold 
program: To make through her many indi- 
vidual clubs, a thoughtful study of the history, 

Bers | customs, economics and literature and in some 
Entertaining Your Guests cases language of other nations; to enroll in 
il clubs such as her own, women of other lands; 


That inimitable poise which marks you as the and last, to keep uppermost not only in her own 
mind but in the public mind and the minds of 


successful hostess — how much it depends cote the young people whom she meets, the magic 
correctly appointed dining room! With proud motto of her organization, “Unity in Diversity,” 
assurance, you usher in even your most critical that there may come into consciousness a 
guests, when your dining suite is a Berkey & Gay belief in ae federation of the volt oe she 
creation. Its distinguishing quality is at once ex- now no longer considers a mere poetic dream. 
pressive of that perfect taste and correctness so The Will to Peace 
inseparable from true hospitality. There is a certain psychology in a great many 

people thinking and doing the same thing at 
the same time, and therein lies the strength of 
women’s organized effort. For more than two 
years “the will to peace” has been an important 
part of her educational work in the individual 
club, making itself felt largely through the 
leadership of Mrs. John Sherman, then edu- 
cation chairman, now president, and her 
division chairmen working through more than 
twenty-one separate ways, whether for the 
eradication of illiteracy, the extension o 
rural education, better homes, libraries, I- 
surance for women, conservation of bird and 
other natural life, waterways, better prepared 
food, better-made clothing. The same ides 
has permeated every other club activity, Im 
cluding that of citizenship, Americanization, 
legislation, public welfare, work for the fe 
arts and especially for more friendly inte 
national relations. 

Conservation has ever been her watchword 
| —this American clubwoman’s—as her club re 
| | ports showed, and in her passion for service, 
whether she works directly to save from de 
struction or commercial interests Californias 
| redwoods, the Hudson’s great palisades, In 
| diana’s sand-dunes, the waters of Niagara of 

of the Yellowstone, the forests of her fathets, 
| the heritage of the Indians, or the very WI 
| , flowers that grow in the field and at her feet, 
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“ The Pendleton’’—a dining suite in choice ma- 
hogany delightfully expressive of a late XVIII 
century style as interpreted by Duncan Phyfe. 
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Berkey & Gay Bedroom and Dining Room 
Suites are available at prices ranging from 
$350 to $5,000 
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New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
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The Story of the Biennial | 


there is always in her heart that higher and 
more insistent call, to conserve human life, 
which only she can give. Thus does the 
mother-heart of the world beat in unison, 
making real to her the ideals of a federation 
that man, more commercial-minded and less 
humanitarian, has not yet fathomed. 

She knows that war, by its brutal breaking 
of family ties, its tearing at heartstrings, and 
its general destruction and burdens placed 
upon the unborn, touches more deeply than 
anything else all that woman holds dear. | 
So she considers it a question—a political | 
question—about which every housewife must 
concern herself. And in her ten days’ program 
and the board meetings that follow this, she 
managed to weave constant mention, not only 
of her new goal, world peace and universal 
membership, but of the old, old goal, home 
betterment. 

Only one new department of work, that of 
the American Home, was added to her activ- 
ities. This, an outgrowth of the Better Homes 
movement launched so successfully last year 
and observed by women wherever there is a | 
woman’s club, will have as chairman, Mrs. 
Maggie Barry of Texas. Three divisions have | 
been named, each to be in charge of an expert: | 
(1) Home Economics Teaching; (2) Home 
Extension Service; (3) Home-Making, this to 
have a committee on Education in the Home, | 
and specialists to spread the gospel of nutrition, | 
textiles, insurance and budget. | 

“Woman’s place is in the home,” that age- 
old argument of men flung in humor or derision 
at the “new woman” some years ago during 
her suffrage struggle, is now being taken up 
by the clubwoman and suffragist herself as a 
serious new slogan and basis of her every effort, | 
even for peace or prohibition. Under that very! e¢ 2 ° 2 
caption Mrs. Edward Franklin White, chair- See Bobbie this 1S m Ver own 
man of legislation, deputy attorney-general 9 9 y y 
of Indiana, and newly-elected vice-president 
of the federation, opened her campaign for 
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Only $1.00 for this svining 
white, durable, Sanitrox 
Child’s Eating Set. If your 
dealer does not have it in 
stock, send us his nam i 
$1.00 for cach set orde 
Sent prepaid to you, any 
where in the United States. 

















founder of the Woman’s National Committee 
for Law Enforcement, pleaded with club 


leaders to arouse the indifferent stay-at-home T _ . : “s ” 
woman to become a voter, if only for the up- | : What child does not delight in her very oon 

haidinw of the Volstead law: dishes? Particularly when they are dainty and 
handy to use, yet so sturdy the occasional “‘acci- 


Women and Prohibition ; “i 
dent” leaves them whole and shining! 


Another speaker said: ‘Our country is 





again in danger; its laws disregarded, the This attractive little Sanitrox Eating Set consists ce 
Constitution threatened, public opinion per- of one 8-inch deep plate with cup and saucer. It is oe > 
verted, the ideals of the nation shattered by ‘hee . i .. og ae 

an enemy within. The woman power of graceful in shape, pleasing to use, and its glistening L 
America is needed. Prohibition has ceased white surface has all the remarkable durability of . 

to be a sentiment, or a theory, or a philosophy. the famous Sanitrox enameled cooking utensils cto 
It isa law. It is a part of the Constitution : : i 

of our country. Enforcement of it is no longer Has the strength of steel— 

a sentiment It is no longer a controversy. ar 2 

It is a plain, practical problem. Prohibition | the shining cleanliness of glass 

is none of these things it once was; it has be- : : : . 

come politics that immediately touches the All Sanitrox utensils are built on a base of solid 

home. Each of you has a vote, and that vote | steel. Their almost diamond-hard surface is immac- 

with mghteousness on your side can bring S c 7i0Us 

anything you want in this Republic of ours.” ulately — = wm = wr ory sds. 

_ The woman who is not interested in politics even to odors. solutely psOo against aa. 

is not interested in her home sufiiciently to Durable as they are beautiful—a joy to use, and a 

protect it, Dr. Catt and Mrs. Pércy V. Penny- downright economy to own Make yours 
backer pointed out during the citizenship . ; a Senitrox kitchen 
sessions, _And in her formal address, “The Write for interesting booklet, ‘The Beautiful and Durable Ware’’ fe <n nang hed 
Three I's,” Dr. Catt listed as the great handi- each month, or as 
caps to woman citizenship and home better- Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company paint (o’iepiaccesch 
ment, “Indifference, Ignorance, and Ineffi- Dept. H9, Terre Haute, Indiana saibiensamel San- 





aency,” which club leaders must combat. | 

Any doubt as to how the home-makers of the | 
country feel about prohibition and its enforce- | 
ment was dispelled during a spectacular eve- 
ning when a paid employee of the Association 
Opposed to Prohibition forced herself into the 
hall and by telegram sent to the president on | 
the platform demanded a hearing. The mes- 


Sage was read out in meeting with a reminde =—s h au ; u 

- only delegates were phen the saivdaee t ec be tif l a ] e 
ot the ) 3 re oe y ing » 

4 ie floor. But to rebuke the offending one and durable 


there was introduced and unanimously passed 
F sly passed | 5 ‘ 
by the delegate body a resolution restating Glistening Metal-Glass on a Heart ond Stee! 


the federation’s stand for prohibition and its! 


itrox. You have no 
idea how soon IT 
kitchen will tak 
new look of spick-and- 
span clean-ness. 
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Milk tor Health, made DELICIOUS! 


Try This 


Vanilla Junket with Peaches 
anid Cream 


1 pkg. Vanilla Junket powder 

2 tablespoonfuls powdered 
sugar 

Sliced peaches, sweetened 

1 pint milk 

1 cupful cream 

Almond extract 


Warm the milk slightly lis- 
solve in it the Junket Powder 
and pour cach dessert glass 
nearly full. Let set until 
firm, then chill in ies box 
Whip the cream, sugar, and 
a few drops of almond extract 
with an exg beater until stiff. 
At serving time fill up th 
gasses with the sliced and 
sweetened peaches and eco- 
rate top with the cream. 
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Every child would rather have a dish of 
delicious Junket than a glass of milk. 


Yet Junket is simply milk but in a more 
abpetizing form. Also, it is better prepared 
for more ready and complete assimilation. 


So give them all the Junket they want. It is one of 
the very best health foods that you can possibly give 
a growing child. 


And Junket serves as a delightful dessert for adults, 
too. Everyone should consume more milk; here is a 
dainty, attractive form in which to serve it. Junket 
is appetizing even where raw milk is not. 


The little package of 10 Junket Tablets is a good 
friend for every housewife to keep handy—and use 
often. It provides a very economical way of making 
an endless variety of Junket desserts. 


Junket Powder offers convenience in preparation. 
The required sugar, flavor, etc., are already added 
You simply stir in warm milk and let set! Comes in 6 
different, pure flavors, at 15c a package. 


If your grocer does not yet carry Junket Powder, 
he can easily get it, and will if you but ask him 


Send 4c and grocer’s name and address and we will 
mail samples of both Tablets and Powder. Ask for 
free copy of Illustrated Recipe Booklet. 


nke 
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\ sclladid: this being seconded Separately 
by a standing vote of every state delegation 
and by delegates of every territorial and island 
possession. 
| Not quite so universal was the sentiment for 
|moving picture censorship, although the 

| women were agreed that something should be 

done. In the end there was passed a resoly. 
tion to make a study of the federal censorship 
bill and authorizing the incoming administra. 
tion to submit ‘recommendations concerning 
it. The federation is a peaceable body, and 
the first public disagreement rippling the 
placid proceedings was injected by Rupert 
| Hughes and Gene Stratton-Porter. These. 
representing California writers, had been 
invited by the press department to speak 
on some phase of publicity. But both thes 
famous novelists, being producers also, pre. 
| ferred to speak on censorship, expounding 
opposite views. Mr. Hughes pleaded for art 
for art’s sake and opposed censorship. Mr, 
| Porter came back with an equally strong plea 
for censorship “that will make pictures safe 
|for decent people.” Both were roundly ap. 
| plauded, and each no doubt felt he had the 
| better of the argument until the local pres 
took up the controversy and the federation 
informally rallied to Mrs. Porter’s attitude, 


The Club Women Themselves 


But in the main, there was little sensation, 
the huge machinery of the biennial and its 
business moving with precision that amazed 
the few men who managed to be present. 
There were no resolutions on bobbed hair or 
cigarettes for women, in spite of prodding 
from the press. No clubwomen were seen 
smoking, and it is probable that few if any of 
them smoke. They were well dressed. As 
some one said, ‘There is not a dowdy one 
among them.” An encouraging thing was 
the evidence of much more brown hair than 
usual among the great quantities of gray. 
Years ago the federation biennial was called 
“the gray-haired convention.” Most of its 
members are still mature women, a fact ac- 
counted for by the need of the young mother 
who is also a club woman to confine her club 
work largely to her own community. But there 
is noticed more and more youth in its midst. 
The youngest delegate at Los Angeles was 14, 
the oldest 84, both equally interested in daily 
proceedings, a fact that greatly puzzled the men. 

Some thirty-four resolutions in all were 
adopted by the convention, showing the or- 
ganized ladies of the land-a resolute body, as 
one of them claimed. But all was not 
drudgery or discussion. There were high 
days and holy days, and time for play as 
well as work. Then, too, there was music— 
Cadman and Carrie Jacobs Bond, Raymond 
Knock and Amy Neill, Olga Slobodaskaja, 
Gertrude Ross, Arthur Farwell, and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. Schumann-Heink and Galli 
Curci each sang at the great Hollywood 
Bowl, where also the memorial services were 
held. Here on a Sabbath afternoon, under 
a summer sky, among the silent hills, was con- 
secrated anew the true spirit of America and 
of American motherhood. Some were present 
who recalled that it was in Hollywood Bovl, 
five years before, that the women of the country 
first dedicated their lives officially to the holy 
cause of peace, that it was in Hollywood Bow! 
that President Harding gave his parting mes 
sage to the world, asking passionately and 
with almost dying breath for more ol the 
Christ practise, a more abiding reverence 10r 
God in the affairs of men and nations. Here, 
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THE Jcunkyr Forks, Little Falls, N. Y. 
In Canada—Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Toronto. 


I am enclosing 4e in stamps. You may send me Samples 
of Junket Tablets and Powder and Illustrated Recipe 


Booklet. My grocer’s name and address is 


Address 


Town re 5 » F 


September 1924 Good Housekeeping 


anywhere else, was felt the influence of woman > 
growing power, “cast bravely in the balance, 
destined, in God’s time, to raise the sun 0 
reason above the storm of war” and in the 
meantime to make the home a safer place 
in which to bring forth happy, healthy children. 
Surely an ambition worthy not only of three 
million women, but of all the women ol all 
the world! 
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(Continued from page 37) 


and openly expressed criticism on the part 
of one member of the committee at even 
giving them a hearing; but Senator Smoot, 
with imperturbable calm, reminded the com- 
mittee that it had announced at the outset 
that all proposals would be accepted for con- 
sideration, and the chairman, Mr. Charles B. 
Warren, our ambassador to Mexico, upheld 
him. And so the proceedings continued. 
Grouped about the speaker’s chair in the 
beautiful oak-paneled council chamber of the 
city hall sat the members of the committee, 
from every state in the Union. There were 
many faces familiar to me here, too—Senator 
(ddie, Senator Gooding, Senator Fess, Senator 
Watson, Speaker Gillette, Representative 
Ogden Mills. All through the long, dreary 
afternoon they listened with perfect courtesy, 
impartiality and patience, uninfluenced by the 
fact that they would be obliged to remain in 





gssion the entire night in order to be ready | 
to submit the finished platform to the Conven- | 
tion the following day. The Woman’s Party | 


presented, with only a few short, urgent ; 





speeches of recommendation, the one “plank” | 
to which it is unalterably pledged, and which | 
it is to submit before each of the following | 
political conventions—the so-called “Equal | 
Rights bill.” 

The League of Women Voters—which also 
appeared later before the Democratic Conven- 
tin—not only came out flatly against the 
Equal Rights bill, which it considers “prejudi- 
cial to women’s labor laws and to social welfare 
legislation,” but likewise offered planks in 
support of American entrance into the World 
Court, prompt ratification of the Child Labor 
amendment, creation of a federal bureau of 
education, and several other subjects, so you 
see their program is much more comprehensive. 

The report of this Committee on Resolutions 
was much the most important feature of the 
second day of the Convention. When Mr. 
Mondell, the Permanent Chairman, after hav- 
ing given his able and well-delivered address, | 
called for its report, he was informed that it 
was not ready, and the Convention, well aware 
that some disagreement had arisen, was ad- 
journed until evening. 

This disagreement was largely caused by 
Wisconsin, which stuck to its guns, or rather 
to the platform to which I have already 
alluded. “The platform which I am about | 
to present,” said Mr. Warren when, at nine | 
o'clock, he finally faced the Convention, “‘is | 
approved by all the members of the Resolu- | 
tions Committee—except one.” 

The band struck up “Hail, hail, the gang’s 
all here,” and some one in the gallery sang out | 
“All except Wisconsin.” 

It took like wildfire. Soon the whole hall was 
singing it, 





“Hail, hail, the gang’s all here, 
All except Wisconsin, 
All except Wisconsin.”’ 


The Republican Platform 


Mr. Mondell’s gavel began to descend with | 
teal force. Mr. Warren, after order had been | 
restored, began to read the party platform. | 
The Woman’s Party must have been dis- | 
appointed, for their plank was not mentioned; | 
and also the representatives from the Philip- | 
pines, since independence for them was not 
approved. On the other hand, the League of | 
Women Voters must have been very happy. | 
lor the establishment of a federal bureau of | 
education was definitely recommended. The 
platform is a long and ponderous document. 
and it is hardly to be expected that you will 
have all its provisions at your finger-tips during 
the coming campaign, but there are a few with , 
which you should certainly be familiar and | 
which I am accordingly quoting from the| 
‘summary which seems to me the best that I 
have seen 

“American adherence to the World Court | 


Your teeth show so much—Ilecp them white and sound with Pebeco 


By stimulating the natural 
fluids this tooth paste keeps 
your whole mouth healthy 


Dentists and physicians now 
know that only your own 
mouth glands can keep your 
mouth and teeth permanent- 
ly clean. 

Normally your mouth 
g'ands should be working all 
the time, constantiy flushing 
your mouth. 

But in almost everyone to- 
day modern diet has serious- 
ly weakened these glands. 

Our mouths have become 
dry. And the teeth have been 
left exposed to the acids of 
decay. It is only recently that 
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Steichen 


Now you can prevent 
Dry Mouth that 


leads to tooth decay 


this simple natural way has 
been found by which you 
can gently aid the glands to 
protect your teeth. 


Brushing is not enough 


The effects of ordinary cleaning are 
over the minute you stop brushing. But 
with Pebeco, everv day your glands 
flow more normaily. Your mouth is no 
longer dry. 

The natural alkaline fluids counteract 
the acids of decay as fast as they form. 
And your teeth are kept not only white 
and shining—but safe. 

Send today for a trial tube of Pebeco. 
Made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. At all 
druggists. Canadian Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 McCaul 
Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Send Coupon for Free Generous Tube 








: LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. C-6 

: 635 Greenwich Street, New York, N.Y. 
Send me free your new large sized : 
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as recommended by President Coolidge (but 
pa a ‘ repudiation of the League of Nations). 
“Don t you wish you Teclesedion for rigid sabiiaeinent of lay 
had a bathroom as | but without specific mention of prohibition, ” 
nice as ours?” “Scientific readjustment of railroad rateg 
; schedules with a view of encouragement of 
agriculture and basic industries without im- 
pairment of railroad traffic. 

‘‘Enactment of measures to place agriculture 
on a basis of economic equality with othe 
industries and government assistance to the 
reorganization of the marketing system and ip 
diversification of crops. 

“Reaffirmation of the belief in the protective 
tariff policy, with a safeguard authorizing the 
President to adjust duties to prevent excessive 
taxes and too high customs duties. 

“Progressive reduction of the taxes of all 
people as rapidly as may be, and the placing 
of the federal tax system on a sound, peace. 
time basis. 

“Renewal of a pledge to give the wounded 
and disabled war veterans ‘that full measure 
of care guaranteed by an effective administra. 
tion to which his patriotic services and sacri- 
fces entitle him.’ 

“Opposition to nationalization or goven- 
ment ownership of public utilities.” 





Nominating President Coolidge 


The great event of the morning session on 
the third day of the Convention was, of course, 
the speech nominating President Coolidge to 
succeed himself, delivered by Marion Leroy 
Burton, head of the University of Michigan— 
a slim, spare man, red-haired and slightly 
stooping, not unlike the President himself in 
general appearance, except that he is larger 
and more animated. His address was a master 
piece, not only in subject matter and literary 
form, but in the superb manner of its delivery. 
Dr. Burton spoke without notes, cutting the 
prepared speech already given out to the press 
almost in half, and adding spontaneously epi- 
gram and retort, quotation and allusion. The 
virility, the animation, with which he fairly— 
literally as well as figuratively—sprang to the 
center of the stage, fired the Convention; 
welded it at white heat from a shapeless mass 
to a useful weapon, and hurled it out to serve 
its party through the country. There had 
been a demonstration, lasting twenty minutes, 





HEN you first see Fairfacts Fixtures, their 
beauty and harmony of design will make 
you want them, But not until they are in- 
stalled in your own bathroom walls can you 
fully appreciate their constant, every day con- 
venience. Then you will wonder how you ever 
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got along without them. at the first mention of the name of President 
Fairfacts Fixtures never have to be replaced. Made Conair whee the mation ae ee See 
. hi th devel f hack 4 vefore. But it was nothing to the demonstra- 
of solid c abrat cy never € op sur ace c acks OF tion which greeted Dr. Burton’s remarks about 
become tarnished or chipped. Their glistening, snow- | him. Steadily, in volume and in frequency, 
white surface is kept spotless by the touch of a damp the applause grew as he made point after point 
cloth of his speech. 

' : ; And with his final words, “I have the dis- 
| There is a complete line to meet every bathroom tinction to present as candidate to succeed him- 
| need—soap holders, sponge holders, paper holders, | seli—Calvin Coolidge,” the torrents of enthusi 
shelves, towel bars, tumbler and tooth brush holders | asm burst all bounds. The delegates and 04 
! d many combinations nates began to stream into the aisles, headed 
mre ‘ y af ’ | by the standards of their states. The galleries, 
1 i S a 1 on Cc Ss shouting, waved fans, programs, handkerchiels, 

Fairfacts Fixtures are installed by tile contractor ! sl ! | fans, prog handkerchief 

! scraps of paper—anything they could lay their 


when your house is built or remodeled. We have per— eer ne 
prepared a booklet ‘‘The Perfect Bathroom”’ which hands on. The colored lights, eontrolled from 
will tell you all about Fairfacts Fixtures. Write for 


an unseen source, began to flood the hall 
with the ruby-colored and sapphire-shaded 


‘noe 
\ FIX ‘ it arn 
Sa > that Lowden was nominated vice-president 


it today. | shafts of glory. The organ began to play 
| “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and every one 

THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY INC., Manufacturers | took up the refrain. Who says we are nota 

Dept. K-4 234-236 West 14th Street New York City | singing people? Over and over again I saw 
‘ | the statement disproved at the Convention. 

— | We sang, and we sang not only because we 

Va N | — to, but because we simply could not 

(( BATHROOM \) ielp it. Ris 

- ark \ | It is not necessary to dwell on the two final 

Look for Mis | acts trade-mark | sessions at any length, because you know 

already the main facts of what happened: 


tA 
, ~— “ ° | on the second ballot in the afternoon, and that 
alt acts ixtur . | he positively refused to accept the nomination; 
€. that a third session was called for the evening, 
and General Dawes nominated on the third 


BUILT IN YOUR , BATHROOM WALLS ballot—a man so ably fitted for the post that 


his well-known qualifications speak for them- 
selves. But I do want to add just this: I cat 
een not deny—it would not be honest to try to @ 
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simpy douse on clear Listerine 


with a towel or washcloth. 


S a matter of fact, Listerine is 
really a much more remark- 
able deodorant than many 

of our advertisements have repre- 
sented it to be. 

For example, have you ever made 
this test with an onion?—Cut open 
an onion. Rub a bit of it on your 
hand. You know how hard this 
odor is to remove! Then apply some 
clear Listerine. The onion odor 
immediately disappears. 

This simple test will increase your 


present respect for Listerine as a 
deodorant. It demonstrates in a 


When Listerine meets the arrogant onion 
—make this test yourself 


most graphic way why Listerine is 
so effective for halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). 

It will show you, too, why 
Listerine is being adopted more and 
more as a safe, effective and refresh- 
ing perspiration deodorant. 

Try it this latter way some day 
when you haven't time for a tub 
or shower—or when these are noi 
accessible. See how clean and re- 
freshed it makes you feel, and it 
takes only a moment.—-Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, 


U.S. A. 











































































FLYTOX Ais Flies 
Moths, Mosquitoes 


and other Household Insects 


A cloud-like mist of FLY-TOX sprayed upward 
into any room relieves it from the annoyance of 
insects. 


In the dining room, FLY-TOX is used where 
the presence of a single fly is disagreeable. In the 
guest chamber, too, where restful sleep is so grat- 
ifying to a week-end visitor. But the really pru- 
dent, perfect hostess does not stop there. She has 
every room and closet in the house sprayed with 
FLY-TOX. It gives her that contented feeling of 
utter cleanliness and satisfaction. 


In town and in the country, from the great es- 
tates to the cottage by the sea, everywhere in fact, 
FLY-TOX is used as a guarantee of summertime 
comfort and vacation pleasures. 


That clear, fragrant, mist-like cloud of FLY: 
TOX, though harmless to humans and animals, is 
fatal to flies, moths, mosquitoes, ant, roaches, 
water bugs, etc. 


The Toledo Rex Spray Co., Toledo, Ohio 
The Rex Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
Payette Valley Rex Spray Co., Payette, Idaho 
California Rex Spray Co., Benicia, Calif. 
Wenatchee Rex Spray Co., 

Wenatchee, Wash. 
Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd., Brighton, Ont. 
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This trial _ ¢ with each bottle, 
takes FLY-TOX available for 


immediate use 





FLY-TOX was developed at 
The Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research by the Rex Fel- 
lowship. 


FLY-TOX is sold by your 
grocer and druggist. Half pint, 
50c—pint, 75c—quart, $1.25. 
Atrial sprayer is free. The im- 
proved FLY-TOX Hand Spray- 
er is recommended—price 40c. 








| so—that I feel a great mistake was made ip 
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allowing the impression to be spread abroad 
for a week that the vice-presidency—j, 
second highest office in our country, perhap; 
in the world—was going begging. But, after 
all, the incident is not, as many people wh 
ought to know better are claiming, withoy 
precedent. I believe that the vice-presidency 
has been definitely and irrevocably decline} 
after it was offered—in one case ten days after 
—five times already. What is still mop 
to the point, it is silly to enlarge on the manner 
of nomination when. the nominee himself 
entirely suitable. Neither loyal Republicans 
nor fair-minded Democrats should alloy 
themselves to do so. And as far as I am cop. 
cerned, I am entirely ready to keep cool with 
Coolidge, and warm up with Helen Maria! 


The Democratic Convention 


But you, of course, intend to do nothing of 
the sort, so I doubly wish that you might have 
“come along” to New York, to me the most 
wonderful city in the world; for it was looking 
its proud best, every building swathed in flag, 
Fifth Avenue and Washington Square trans. 
figured with sparkling blue and yellow lights 
festooned on long garland-like wires between 
the standards where the shields and flags of 
every state, with the American flag and the 
blue and yellow flag of New York, were tr- 
umphantly grouped together. New York, like 
Cleveland, outdid itself in hospitality, and no 
one who partook of this hospitality will ever 
forget it. But, after all, Madison Square 
Garden, the huge structure which was the 
scene of the “gathering of the clans,” was the 
greatest center of interest and importance, 
and I shall be glad all my life that I was able 
to go there. 

A} more marked contrast to Cleveland's 
Public Hall, with its austere simplicity and lack 
of decorations, could hardly be conceived; 
for the Garden was literally covered with flags 
large and small, from top to bottom; Chinese 
lanterns, blue and yellow, and _ portraits of 
Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, and Wilson were 
suspended from the rafters. And, at the end 
of the first singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” beautifully rendered by Anna Case 
of the Metropolitan Opera, thousands and 
thousands of other flags, not more than six 
inches long, were released from the folds in 
the ceiling where they had been concealed, 
and came fluttering down over the audience. 
It was a thrilling and beautiful sight, and 
following closely upon the wonderful invoca- 
tion of Cardinal Hayes, made a very deep 
impression upon me. 

Again, as in Cleveland, I found myself sur- 
rounded with friends on the speakers’ plat- 
form: Mrs. Cordell Hull, wife of the National 
committeeman, whom the people of Tennes- 
see—and indeed of the country—have as much 
cause to admire as they do her husband- 
always one of the best-dressed women i 
oflicial life, and looking especially lovely ina 
black hat, a filmy black dress patterned with 
pink roses, and a black lace cape with a white 
fur collar; Mrs. Kendrick of Wyoming, just 
back from a wonderful trip to Europe, full 0 
enthusiastic descriptions of her presentation 
at Court in England and Spain, which brought 
back happy memories of the delightful exper 
ences I had in both countries myself last 


| summer; the charming committeewoman from 


New Mexico, Mrs. Collins, bursting with pride 
—as well she might be—over the achievements 
of Mrs. Soledad Chacon, the Secretary 0! 
State, who is the acting Governor during the 


| absence of Governor Hinkle of New Mexico 
at the Convention; Mrs. Emily Newell Blait 


one of the ablest, as well as one of the finest, 
women in public life today; the Swansons 0! 
Virginia; the Merediths of Iowa; the Pittmans 
of Nevada; the temporary chairman, Senatot 
Harrison of Mississippi, whose fulminating 
“keynote” speech against Republicans and all 
their works will probably leave him as perso 


| ally popular as ever on “the opposite side of the 
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chamber,” for in spite of his fiery utterances 
he is, as you know, one of the most genial and 
friendly souls imaginable; Representative Raker 
of California and Representative Pou of North 
Carolina, installed at the Parliamentarian’s 
desk; the permanent chairman, Senator Walsh 
of Montana, who brought such distinction | 
to that difficult office that his praises were 
sounded on every side from the beginning to 
the end of the Convention—just in his rulings, 
swift in his decisions, alert to every situation, 
smiling and serene through every difficulty, 
he enhanced his already high reputation for 
ability with every day that passed. 





Nominating Governor Smith 


The first real thrill of the Convention came, 
as I have said, with the opening song and 
prayer; the second—to me, at least—with the 
speech made by Franklin Roosevelt placing 
Governor Smith of New York in nomination 
for the presidency. Mr. Roosevelt, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy and candidate 
for vice-president in the elections of 1920, 
whose own notable career has been cut tragi- 
cally short by an attack of infantile paralysis, 
can not walk without crutches or stand with- 
out support; but the earnest beauty of his fine, 
clear-cut face, the splendor of his delivery, ani 
the literary perfection of his sentences rose 
transcendant and triumphant above his 
broken and crippled body. 

The tremendous demonstration which 
crashed through every pause, and thundered 
and roared for an hour and a half when he had 
finished was thrilling, too; and the thrill was 
not materially lessened for me by the fact that 
such demonstrations are, of course, carefully | 
planned beforehand and engineered with equal 
care while they are in progress. It had spon- 
taneity and sincerity and strength just the 
same—a touch of bravado, a touch of rowdi- | 
ness, a fine show of recklessness and pride— | 
New York “showing the world.” She is, as a 
city, a good deal of a braggart—but who will 
deny that she has much to brag about? The 
lilting gaiety of the tune, “East Side, West 
Side, all about the town,” rang in my ears not 
only all day, and all night, but for many days 
and nights afterward. I shall never forget it. 

You know that I pride myself that I am 
seldom bored, and so I hate to confess that 
nearly all the rest of the nominating and 
seconding speeches, during the course of which 
sixteen candidates were placed before the 
Convention, bored me very much. There 
were a few other bright spots, among them 
the speech nominating Governor Brown of 
New Hampshire—don’t set this down to state 
pride—and three seconding speeches, made 
by Mrs. Miller of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Barrett 
of Virginia, and Mrs. Brown of West Virginia, | 
for Smith, Glass, and Davis respectively. The 
women present at this Convention have cer- | 
tainly shone at every turn and in every emer- | 
gency, and my heartfelt admiration goes out 
to them! But on the whole, these nominating 
speeches were very dull, and they lasted, all 
told, for a day and a half. The band ap- 
propriately played “It May be for Years and 
It May be Forever.” 

Faint, though pursuing, I dragged myself 
to the fifth session of the Convention, and was 
promptly rewarded by receiving my third 
teal thrill in the form of a brief speech—an 
explanation, rather—from Mr. Cummings of 
Connecticut, the chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee. Quite evidently weary to the point 
of exhaustion, but with great dignity, he told 
his impatient audience why his committee was, 
even then, unable to report. It was a triumph 
of personality as great as Mr. Cooper’s at 
Cleveland, for there was justifiable resentment 
at the long delay. He reviewed briefly the 
unremitting labors of the committee, which 
had been in almost continuous session since 
the beginning of the Convention, and said that 
all its members were in accord except in regard 
to two planks, : 

“Theré is a difference of opinion as to the | 




















True Masterpieces 


B ha furnishings of your living room play an important 
role in cementing the happiness of the home and in 
the formation of favorable impressions upon those who 
are welcomed as guests. Character, beauty and liveability are 
to be desired in the furnishment of such a room,:and what 
piece of furniture adds so much to the comfort and appear- 
ance of the room as does a handsome table? 


Kiel tables, with their exquisite beauty of finish, authenticity 
of design and enduring excellence of construction are worthy 
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furnishments of your home. 


Kiel Tables assure you of quality and design of the highest 
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sound value. Inspect them at your furniture merchant’s. 


A handsome booklet “True Masterpieces”, filled with sugges- 
tions on home furnishment and illustrated with interiors from 
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jis Price, like its Size, 
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its Superb Quality 


T BRAMBACH BABY GRAND is first of all a fine piano 
‘—but a fine piano built to meet modern needs. 


You will be astonished, as thousands of others have 
been, to know that you can have a Grand that occupies 
no more space than an upright and will fit your living 
room as conveniently as it will your pocketbook. 


Yet, this is an instrument for the masters—vibrant, 
sonorous tone; resonant timbre ; surprising volume be- 
cause of the Brambach tone expander; the result of 
more than a century of working to an ideal. 


Illustrations anda paper pattern, showingthe Brambach’s 
exact size, will be sent free of charge if you will simply 
fill in and mail the coupon. 
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phraseology to be employed in connection with 
the plank on the League of Nations. That 
debate, though long, was entirely amiable. 
The majority report will carry with it the 
signatures of a large majority . . . a minor. 
ity report will be submitted by Mr. Baker 

. There remained one plank with which 
we had to deal. I regret that great differences 
of opinion arose . . . dealing with the ques. 
tion of religious freedom. The discussion 
became more heated . . . it became some- 
. and when we realized 


feelings of that character, we began to wonder 
what would happen if the full Convention 
should ‘be thrown into similar debate. We 
began to think about the Democratic party, 
We thought of all that might be involved 
in the contest, and we drew closer together, 
friends about the council-table. When we 
had completed our deliberations, and had 
begun to feel once more welling up in our 
hearts the spirit of fraternity and were about 
to disperse, one of the members rose -and 
recited the Lord’s Prayer, and. we all united 
in it.” 
The Democratic Platform 

When the platform was finally presented, 
however, it became evident, all too promptly 
and plainly, that ill-feeling had risen to the 


| surface again. There was no commotion until 
| the reading neared its end. The differences of 
| opinion held by Republicans and Democrats 
| in regard to taxes and the tariff are so well- 


known that the recitation of them hardly calls 
forth a ripple of excitement. There was mild 
applause over the plank declaring in favor of 
“adequate salaries for postal employees” (a 
slap at President Coolidge’s recent veto), and 
over the plank declaring in favor of Philippine 
Independence (the exact opposite to the 
Republican plank on the same subject); a 
murmur of disappointment—largely among 
women—because there was no resolution call- 
ing upon the states to ratify promptly the 
Child Labor Bill, and no expressed approval 


_ of a Federal Bureau of Education considered 
| dangerous to ‘States’ Rights” by many Demo- 


crats. The Woman’s Party plea was again 


| ignored. But when the statement was made 


that the League of Nations should be “lifted 
out of party politics’ and submitted to the 
American people at a “referendum election,” 
the first torrent of resentment broke; and when 
the plank dealing with religious freedom was 
read, the torrent inundated the hall with a 
powerful, angry, and destructive flood. 

For hour aiter hour, bitter debate waged. 
The outstanding speeches were made by Mr. 
Baker, demanding that the Democratic party 
should declare itself definitely in favor of enter- 
ing the League at once, and by Mr. Pattangal, 
demanding that a denunciation of the Ku Klux 
Klan should be appended to the plank, which 
read: 

“The Democratic party reaffirms its ad- 
herence and devotion to those cardinal prin- 
ciples contained in the Constitution, and the 
precepts upon which our government 1s 
founded, that Congress shall make no laws 
respecting the establishment of religion, of 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and 
to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances; that the church and state shall be 
and remain separate, and that no_ religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office of public trust under the United 
States. These principles we pledge ourselves 
ever to defend and maintain. We insist at all 
times upon obedience to the orderly processes 
of the law, and deplore and condemn any 


| effort to arouse religious or racial dissension. 


My Own Opinions 
It seems to me that the minority was right 
in demanding a declaration in favor of he 
League. We can not conduct our politica 
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business, as I see it, through any other chan- 
nels than political parties; and the policies of 
these parties should be based upon honest and 
earnest differences of opinion as to what is best 
for our country, and never upon personal 
prejudice. Do we believe in a protective tariff 
or free trade? Do we believe in restricted or 
liberal immigration laws? Do we believe in 
isolation or affiliation? Such questions as these 
are the ones which should influence us. The 
dead leader of the Democratic party, whose 
mere name called forth tumultuous applause 
every time it was mentioned, laid down his 
life for the principle of the League of Nations. 
His followers, as long as they call themselves his 
followers, though entirely free at any time to 
cease to do so, should, I believe, support this 
principle. The Republican party has definitely 
declared itself against the League. Whence, 
then, is its support to come if not from the 
Democratic Party? How can it be “removed 
from party politics’? Moreover, there seems 
to be grave doubt as to the constitutionality 
of. the proposed referendum ‘‘to be held of- 
ficially under act of Congress, after ample time 
for full consideration throughout the country 
upon. the question, in substance, as follows: 

“‘Shall the United States become a member 
of the League of Nations upon such reserva- 
tions or amendments to the Covenant of the 
League as the President and the Senate of the 
United States shall agree upon?’ ” 

The “full consideration” would certainly 
mean long delay. Congress does not, and can 
not, act swiftly, much less unorganized, inac- 
cessible, and uninformed individuals. A Re- 
publican Senate and a Republican President 
could block the “full consideration” altogether 
and could not conscientiously do otherwise. 


On the other hand, it seems to me that the 
minority were wrong in wishing to name the 
Klan. My religion always has been, and prob- 
ably always will be, one of the greatest factors 
in my life. In the course of my various wander- 
ings about the world, I have pushed open the 
doors of many churches which proclaim many 
different faiths, and I have never left one of 
them without kneeling in prayer. Not one 
of these churches has failed to give me some- 
thing of peace, and inspiration, and beauty; 
none had given me more—except my own— 
than the great and ancient one to which you 
belong. But I decided at a very early age that 
the form of worship to which both my parents 
subscribed—in which, moreover, my grand- 
father and many of my ancestors had been 
clergymen—was not entirely suited to my 
personal needs, and joined not without some 
opposition from my family another church, 
in which I have been entirely happy ever since. 
And dear as this church is to me, I would not 
lift my hand or my voice to prevent one of my 
own sons from doing exactly what I did myself, 
if his conscience and his heart impelled hin 
to do so. 

Since I hold these views so firmly, perhaps 
you may wonder why I feel that the Klan 
should not have been denounced by name 
in the democratic platform. I feel so, simply 
because, with the plank worded as in the 
majority report, it seems to me absolutely 
superfluous and unnecessary. No one is going 
to think, as one-of the correspondents at the 
Convention humorously and cogently put it, 
that the Resolutions Committee was referring 
to a Larkins Soap Club or the Boy Scouts 
In its denunciation. I do not understand 
why fifty-four able and distinguished men 
should become so excited over the exclusion 
or inclusion of three words, much less why 
fifteen thousand loyal Democrats in attendance 
at a convention, and millions more all over the 
country, should risk tearing their party asunder 
because of them. “I thought we were here to 
fight Republicans,” one speaker pointedly 
remarked, “not Democrats.” They have 
advertised the Klan as it was never advertised 
before; and that, Ishould think, would be the last 
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Look Slender 


HE LANE BRYANT Style Book 
is just for stout women. With the 
aid-of this style book stout women every- 
where can dress fashionably and look slender. 


Fifth Avenue’s smartest styles, re-designed with 
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garments ready to put right on and wear. 
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stout your figure—Lane Bryant can fit you. 
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ADIANT, sparkling-eyed babies they are, who spend \ 
their days in the glorious outdoor world. Will your “= 
baby be one of them—growing sturdy and strong in the BOs 


clear, pure sunlit air? Then choose for these daily airings the C_-) 
carriage that makes every journey a delight. ) 


Lloyd Loom Carriages are utterly unlike other baby car. ~~ 
riages. They alone are spirally woven, of a continuous strand 
of finest wicker, into a graceful bowl shape, without seams, 
corners or pieced short ends. And, because they can be woven 
thirty times as fast as by hand, their price is very low. 


Ask to see them at your dealer’s. Note the flawless loveli- 
ness of their weave and finish, the many patented features 
that contribute strength, safety or comfort. Look for the 
Lloyd name plate on the seat. Lloyd Loom Furniture is woven 
by the same spiral method. Mail coupon for booklet and 
nearest dealer's name. oe 
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thing they would want to do. It was three 
o'clock in the morning when [ finally sank 
wearily into bed, after a continuous session 
which had lasted eleven hours, besides the short 
one in the morning; and the next day I had not 
even enough energy to walk around the corner to 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest which I had 
selected, from its name, as being the one most 
suited to my needs. I pulled the sheets more 
closely around me, and stayed where I was 
until it was time to go to another session of the 
Convention, at ten-thirty on Monday, this 
time to listen to the balloting. 


The Unit Rule 


A Democratic Convention is hampered, as 
far as “getting up speed” is concerned, by two 
rules which-do not prevail in a Republican 
| Convention: one is the two-thirds rule which 
| provides that a candidate must have two- 
| thirds of the total number of votes cast, instead 
of merely a majority, before he can be nomi- 
| nated; the other is the unit rule which provides 
that the vote of a state delegation, pledged 
beforehand to support a certain candidate, 
must be reported entirely in favor of that 
candidate as. long as his name is before the 
| convention and a majority of the members of 
| the delegation are voting for him. Both these 
rules were adopted for reasons that seemed 
| good and sufficient to party leaders at the time 
'of their adoption, but I shall be very much 

surprised if they are not altered before another 

convention. For the deadlock resulting from 
them at Madison Square Garden will go down 
as unique in history. 

It lasted for ten days, and one hundred bal- 
lots had been cast before I received my next— 
and final—thrill. 

It was half-past two in the morning when 
the reading of a letter from Mr. McAdoo, 
releasing the delegates pledged to him, told 
us that the beginning of the end had come. 
Earlier in the day Franklin Roosevelt had 
read a letter from Governor Smith saying that 
he would withdraw his name from before the 
Convention—his delegates had never been 
pledged—when Mr. McAdoo would do the 
same. With the elimination of these two 
leading candidates, one more ballot was taken, 

| showing that their strength was drifting some- 
| what aimlessly in several directions. Then 
}at four o’clock an adjournment was taken 
{ until noon. 

Almost frantic with fatigue, I climbed into 

| bed at five and out again at ten; and when 

I reached Madison Square Garden once more, 

I found that the Convention had pulled itself 

together.. Groups, like individuals, have a 
| way of rising to meet a great issue with vigor 

and vision when lesser trials reveal only weak- 

ness and warfare; and the crisis had come. 

The Democratic party. badly shaken, would 

have been shattered by further strife or pro- 

crastination; and no loyal son or daughter of 
democracy would have willingly contributed 
to that calamity. There was no more “polling 
of delegations” over some contested half-vote; 
no more local booming of ‘favorite sons” who 
had never been able to command general 
interest. The torpid atmosphere was electri- 
| fied again. Presently we were aware that 
| Underwood and Davis were leading—then 
\that Davis had shot ahead, then that the 
| Governor of Alabama himself, whose booming 
| chant had started every roll call, had changed 
it and was calling out, ‘‘A-la-bamm-er casts 
twenty-four votes for John W. Davis.” Chair- 
! men of state delegations were standing on their 
| seats, shouting and pounding. ‘Mr. Chair- 
|man—Mr. Chairman—MR. CHAIRMAN! 
| I desire to announce that Illinois—Virginia— 
| Georgia—New York—wishes to change its 
vote. Mr. Chairman—I move that this 
nomination be made by acclamation!” The 
march of the state standards started again, 
the band was playing. The gorgeous colors 
of the state flag of Maryland flamed out in 
the procession. On the platform were raised 
ithe standard and flag of West Virginia, and @ 
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“THE PERSONALITY SHOP” 






































How one girl learned the secrets of distinctive, becoming dress 


“ HE Personality Shop’’— Gold 
mystery letters on shimmering plate 
glass lured me, and I entered. Im- 
mediately gold and green flung greeting. 
“What a room!” I breathed. 

Maize draperies at gleaming windows, 
cream walls, green velvet rug, fresh 
chrysanthemums in a bowl—all this in the 
first vivid impression of sunlight and song. 
Three well-dressed women were convers- 
ing quietly over fashion magazines. 

Then the inner door opened. Out came 
a woman with eyes and face joy-lit. 


A tall girl followed. Her smile at the 
waiting women, her gracious ease, told me 
she was owner, 


I told her that I was interested in her 
success and asked her to tell me about it. 
“Why certainly,” she said pleasantly, “I’ll 
be glad to tell you all I can.” 

«Phen, first of all,” I asked frankly, 
‘what made that little woman so happy?” 

“We were planning something lovely. 
Next week you may see her in a new gray 
street dress with snowy collar and cuffs.” 
Her eyes shone with the same vision the 
little woman must have been seeing. 
“Now I know just what ‘The Personality 
Shop’ is!” 1 exclaimed. “You give people 
charm just by dressing them the way they 
ought to dress.” ; y 


““\7ES,” she nodded smiling, “it’s the most 
delightful work imaginable.” Then 
she told how she had made pale, flaxen- 
haired Marion Walker into a colorful little 
flower; how angular Nancy Thomas had 
fained grace in a boyish-collared rep of 
navy. “You see, a dress may be ever so 
beautiful, yet fail unless it expresses the 
Personality of its wearer.” 
“How did you happen to begin?” 
“I needed clothes. I had just bought an 


expensive ready-made that was no more 
suited to me than to anyone else. I mean 
there was nothing personal about it. I 
tried making it over, almost ruined it, 
realized it would take a small fortune to 
get the becoming clothes I wanted unless 
I learned to make them myself. It was then 
I heard of the Woman’s Institute and 
decided to enroll. 

“Results surprised me. You know what 
the lessons are like. They aren’t really 
lessons, They are just delightful guidance 
that helps you merge soft colors and lovely 
fabrics into gowns that cost a third the 
price of ready-mades, yet resemble im- 
ported frocks. That is why my work sells 
so rapidly. . . . The Institute makes 
possible the little distinctive touches so 
many dressmakers seem to lack.” 

“Had you sewed before?” 

She smiled rather ruefully. “Not very 
well. But it wouldn’t have mattered if I 
couldn’t sew at all. The Institute teaches 
everything. Mrs. Picken, Director of In- 
struction, helped me with every problem 
—with sleeves, materials, trimmings—even 
bought some of the fabrics and sketched 
some of the loveliest ways to make them.” 

“Did you have any trouble starting this 
shop?” 

“Not at all. The Institute advised me 
how to choose furnishings, advertise, send 
out my cards, put my business on such a 
safe basis that success was inevitable. One 
of my first customers was a prominent 
woman here in town. When her friends 
saw her clothes, they wanted me to make 
theirs too. Since then, my shop has really 
advertised itself. Let me show you some 
of the dresses.” 


HE led me into her fitting room, with its 
many tall mirrored doors, and revealed 
closets of shimmering gowns in soft merg- 


ing colors—chiffon velvets, silk velvets, 
charmeens, vellonas—each with little dar- 
ing adornments and unexpected draperies 
—exquisite in every line. 

“Isn’t there some way that women every- 
where can learn about the Institute?” I 
asked—‘“a booklet or something?” 

“Yes—a very interesting booklet called 
‘Making Beautiful Clothes.” Every woman 
and girl who delights in lovely dresses 
ought to read that book! She may not 
care to start a shop of her own, but the 
Institute can easily help her to dress inex- 
pensively and in excellent taste all the time. 
Here, let me show you the booklet.” 

As I read it over, it gave me a new vision 
of the Woman’s Institute and I determined 
that every one of my readers should have 
a copy. 

So I am having a little coupon printed 
at the bottom of this page so that you, too, 
may have this booklet. Simply fill in your 
name and address and send the coupon 
to the Institute, and “Making Beautiful 
Clothes” will come to you by return mail 
free. I know you will always be glad you 
sent for it. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-J, Scranton, Penna. 





Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
of your 48-page booklet, ‘Ma Beautiful Clothes.” 


I am mest interested in learni 
(] How to Plan and Make Attractive Cl 
(J How to Earn Money Sewing for Oth 
(J How to Become a Professional Dressmake 
] How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 
J How to Become a Successfu/ Mi'liner 
C The Art of ! 
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Quick Quaker 


makes oats the quickest breakfast 


There is a new Quaker Oats which 
takes less cooking time than coffee. 
And scarcely more than simple toasted 
bread. 

We perfected them for busy wives 
and mothers, who, because of limited 
time, might serve oats too seldom. 

They are called Quick Quaker. And 
they bring you the luscious, hot break- 
fasts every active family needs, without 
bothfer’or delay. 

“a or “?* * ca 
Quick Quaker: is the same as regular 
Quaker Oats._.The grains are cut be- 
RQRUAKER OATS 
2% cups Quaker Oats 
2 cups flour , 
% 7 cup chopped peaguts 
1% cup molasses ‘ 


Put oats and peanuts through food ‘chopper, 
been sifted with baking powder and salt. 
Place in well’ greased. loaf pan, let stand 10 


liquid and stir well. 


fore flaking, rolled very thin and partly 
cooked. And these small flakes cook 
more quickly. That is the only dif- 
ference. 

All the rich, rare Quaker flavor is 
there—the flavor that comes from 
selected grains only—plus the good of 
hot breakfasts, quickly. 

” ~ ” 


¢ Ask for the kind of Quaker you pre- 
fer—Quick Quaker or regular Quaker 
Oats. But™be sure you get Cpaies. 
Look for the:picture of the Quaker on 
the package. 
PEANUT LOAF 

teaspoon: salt 


I 
5 teaspoons baking powder 
144 cups milk or water 
1 


egg 
Add flour which has 
Add” molatses, egg and 


minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven (350 degrees). 


Quick Quaker 


. 32 


Standard full size and weight packages— 


Medium: 1} pounds 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker Oats 


The kind 


TWO KINDS NOW AT YOUR GROCER 
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huge picture of the nominee. Izetta Jewel 
Brown was supporting them, her eyes bright. 
her cheeks flushed with victory. “He's broad 
enough between the shoulders to have a heart,” 


| she had said in her wonderful speech seconding 


| the nomination of Mr. Davis ten days earlier, 














| “and wide enough between the eyes to have 
| a brain.” 
| big heart and the fine brain had won—a man 
| of unimpeachable integrity, of undisputed 
| ability, and of international reputation, a 
| foeman worthy of the steel of his political 


And now the candidate with the 


enemy. 


The Demonstration for Senator Walsh 


It was a great demonstration, but the after. 
noon session closed with still another hardly 
less_clamorous, and even more touching. 
Ex-Secretary Daniels had put the motion to 
adjourn until evening before considering the 
selection of a vice-president, and from the 
floor arose a murmur of protest, which merged 
with a cheering roar: 

“No—no—no—we know now we want 
Walsh for Vice-President—Walsh—Walsh— 
Walsh!” 

If ever a nomination was made by acclama- 
tion, that one was, I thought, and the Con- 
vention thought that everything was over but 
some more cheering. But the slim figure 
gray-haired, gray-clad, looking almost patheti- 
cally spent, raised his hand and controlled once 
more the uncontrolled mass as he had done so 
many times already. 

“T thank you for the great honor you have 
done me,” he said, steadily but in a voice 
curiously hushed. “I am deeply appreciative, 
deeply touched. But the selection of a vice- 
president is not a matter for sudden decision. 


| The convention stands adjourned till eight 


o'clock this evening.” 

“We'll get you yet,” some one called out; 
and another cheer went up. 

But I knew they would not—guessed the 
reason before the dignified and formal letter 
of declination was read at the final session— 
that he felt he could serve his party and his 
country better on the floor of the Senate, 
where he is reasonably sure of retaining his 


place, than as its possible presiding officer. 


I suppose he is right. 

“The two outstanding personalities revealed 
by the Convention,” said the New York Times, 
“are Walsh and Roosevelt—the two who did, 
and did perfectly, what they tried to do and 
what they should have done.” 


That is the way I feel exactly. As their 


| political opponent, but their personal admirer, 
| I salute them both. 


And so the vice-presidential nomination 
went, on the next ballot taken, to Charles W. 


| Bryan of Nebraska, the brother of the Great 


Commoner who is himself such a prominent 
figure in the Democratic party now and 
always, and I have no doubt that the choice 
is a wise one. Mr. Bryan has shown him- 
self an exceptionally able governor, and is 
very strong in the Middle West, which is 
important—we are all too prone to forget, in 
both parties, that there is a good deal of 
territory beyond the Alleghanies, and south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. 

So it came to an end at last, as all things do, 
even though it seems as if they never would. 


| And now I am going home to Pine Grove Farm, 
| to the blessed peace of river and meadow and 


mountain, from which I have been gone s0 
long. I must confess to being very tired. So, 
for a little while, you and all my friends must 
forgive me if I do not write you regularly. 
I have all sorts of wonderful ‘plans for the 
future, which, in due course, I shall confide 


| to you. Meanwhile, I know that you will not 
| begrudge me a real rcst. 
| may all be well with you and yours. 


And meanwhile, to9, 


Always affectionately yours, 


Toa eee Posthitrs on. Kept — 
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The Lost White Wild 
Strawberries 
(Continued from page 53) 


say that I was delighted is putting the matter 
mildly. I was absolutely thrilled. These plants 
had a history. General Wallace, who was a 
great flower lover, had found them growing 
wild in the woods near his beautiful home in 
Crawfordsville. I had visited this home; I 
knew the proportions of the great beeches 
which grew for the General in the most elabo- 
rate manner, truly lordly beeches with wide- 
spreading arms of gray moleskin, great velvet 
trunks, and branches almost sweeping the 
ground. On these trees the General had 
lavished in tree surgery what was considered 
by most of us a fortune in those days, and 
through the grasses beneath them there grew 
a world of violets, mostly blue, but a few of 
the white and the yellow. The General’s home 
was a big, spacious place with an air of leisure 
and quiet and contentment and the love of 
growing things in evidence, things that grew 
as if they loved the man who lived there and 
would show their appreciation of the time and 
money he lavished upon them by wide gestures 
of luxuriance. 


NEVER have been able exactly to account 

for these wildings. In the East, Britton and 
Brown report them as having been brought in 
from Europe, but I have a strong suspicion 
that in the Middle West and North they are 
native. I can not prove this, but I believe it. 
They must be extremely rare, because in all 
the years during which I have spent much 
time on my knees in the woods of Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan, I never have found 
wild white strawberries for myself, nor have 
I met any one else who did, with the exception 
of General Wallace. 

I studied the space allotted for white from 
the lake shore to the garage, back and forth, 
searching for soil that came the nearest to 
matching that around the roots that-had been 
sent me. I used particular care as to the degree 
of light and shade, and then I got upon my 
knees and carefully, with my own fingers, I 
tucked in the roots of the white strawberries 
from the wild flower collection of a great 
general, to whose brain could be attributed a 
book that I considered one of the greatest his- 
torical romances in all the world, a book that 
few people mentioned, so busy was every one 
with the salvos of applause that greeted “Ben 
Hur’ in’ his spectacular passage from the 
galleys to the arena and the presence of kings; 
a book that is one of the sheerest, cleanest 
pieces of writing, with a fine degree of literary 
flavor, with a subject so entrancing that, to my 
way of thinking, ‘‘Ben Hur” could not com- 
pare with it—“The Fair God,” a book that 
I had read and re-read until I could quote 

ages of it in all its color and splendor and 
romance. [I fairly worshipped the genius of 
the man who wrote that book, and I thought 
of all these things and a great many others, 
not forgetting ‘“‘The Prince of India.” I was 
proud, and I was pleased to the depths of my 
soul, that some of these plants from the grounds 
of General Wallace should come to me. 
_ When the holes had been properly dug and 
fertilized and a bit of water added, and the 
roots had been tucked in and covered according 
to their running habit, and everything was 
finished, came the minute when Frank Wallace 
caught me at a lifetime habit of mine. He was 
standing where he saw my face as I knelt up 
atter planting the white strawberries, and he 
said to me softly, 

“Mrs. Porter, while you are planting these 
tare wild things, you pray, don’t you?” 
_ And I said: “Yes, Frank. I do everything 
in my power for them, and then I ask God to 
please do what lies in His power to give them 
le cnd beauty so that the youngsters who 
Come after me may learn to appreciate these 
lowly, delicate, little growing things; may 
learn to be reverent and tender and loving with 
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Jazy drains. 


It works like magic! Just sprinkle a little 
in that stopped-up or lazy drain—a little 
water—gurgle, gurgle . . . swoosh!—the 
trouble’s over. The drain is clean, free- 
flowing, sanitary. 

For Drano is actually a scrubbing brush in pow- 
der form. It boils and bubbles, scours and sterilizes 


—dissolves the grease and refuse that clogs drains, 
sweeps the pipe clean of obstructions. 


Will not harm porcelain, 
enamel or plumbing 


Keep a can of Drano on hand and use it frequently 
everywhere—in kitchen, bathroom, laundry. It’s 
economical and certain—saves plumber bills, avoids 
plumbing trouble. 

There’s nothing else like Drano—try it. 

If not at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store, send 25c for full size can. 


THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Sprinkle Dranoin garbagecans 
—it cleans, disinfects and de- 
odorizes. 

Use Drano in that refrigerator 
drain-pipe—it will keep the 
drain clean. 

Frozen drains are quickly 
thawed by Drano’s boiling ac- 
tion. 

In the garage, Drano quickly 
removes grease from floors, 


Drano wakes up lazy laundry 
traps, keeps them free-flowing 
and clean. 

A little Dr@no will keep the 
bathtub drain free-flowing and 
clean. = 











_Are you sure that ALL the 


danger-spots are kept germ-free ? 


IHAT about the door knobs and 

door jambs—favorite lodging 
places for germs because touched so 
often by hands, little and big? What 
about the cracks in the floor, catching 
the dust and germs that feet drag in 
from the street? What of the scores of 
tiny corners and crevices where the 
friendly sunshine cannot reach to 
cleanse and purify? 


All those places must be kept as 
germ-free as possible if your family 
is to be safe-guarded against the 
attacks of disease-carrying bacteria 
within the home. It is not enough to 
disinfect just the few conspicuous dan- 
ger spots—toilet bowl, drain pipes, 
garbage pail. 


Old-fashioned cleaning methods 
are ineffective 


MIcrROSCOPIC examination of a new 
cloth used with soap and water for 
general cleaning purposes for only 
one week, revealed 9,000,000 germs 
or bacteria on the cloth. That 
}shows the ineffectiveness of old- 


fashioned cleaning methods. Yet there 
is a simple, easy way to kill those 
dangerous, invisible germs. 

Just put a few drops of ““Lysol’’ Dis- 
infectant in your cleaning water— 
everytime and everywhere you clean. 
Dip your cloth, broom, mop or brush in 
this solution. Wash, scrub, cleanse sur- 
faces with it everywhere. Then you 
will have germ-free cleanliness in 
every part of your house—without a 
particle of extra work or bother! 


This cleaning solution has 
germ-killing power 


“LysoL_” is a standard disinfectant, 
endorsed by physicians, used by hos- 
pitals. It is completely soluble in 
water, forming a clear solution with 
high germ-killing power. 

Because of its soapy nature, “Lysol” 
Disinfectant also helps to clean as it 
disinfects. It is economical; two tea- 
spoons in a quart of water make a 
thoroughly effective solution. Be sure 
you get genuine “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
All druggists have it. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 Greenwicn St., New Yor City 
Sole Distributors: Lenn & Finx, Inc., New Yorx 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Use “Lysol” Disinfectant 
in all your cleaning water 
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Disinfectant 


Free booklet— 


a helpful guide 
to better, safer 
cleaning 


Ir cives complete in- 
formation about the 
many household and 
other uses of “Lysol” 
Disinfectant. It explains 
in detail the correct 
solution and methods of 
use for cleaning floors and 
rugs, woodwork and door 
knobs; in the kitchen; in 
the bathroom, etc. It has 
helped thousands of care- 
ful housewives. Sen 
now for copy. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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LEHN & FINK, INC. 


infectant. 
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Dept. G13, 635 Greenwich Street, New York City 

Mail me, without charge, a copy of your booklet 
which gives complete information and directions for 
the many household and other uses of “Lysol” Dis 
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The Lost White Wild 
Strawberries 


them, so that they may get the fine flavor oi 
the very best things that life has to give.” 

So I prayed my prayer to the God of Growing 
Things over the white strawberries, and for 
four or five years I had the feeling that my 
prayer was answered. They not only grew, but 
they grew abundantly. They ran, and they 
spread from the roots, and they seeded down, 
and by and by my six plants had multiplied 
to dozens, and at bloom time they whitened a 
wide space, and at berry time they remained 
equally white. The berries were: large, and 
they were delicious, and they were like pearls 
in color. Of all the thousands of visitors. that 
came to the Cabin and walked down past fhe 
bed, not one had ever seen a white wild straw- 
berry, so they were one of the wonders and the 
marvels of the grounds. Happy was the person 
who came in fruit time and had the treat of the 
ovoid-conic berries of pearly white, with the 
seds lying so evenly on the surface that they 
could easily be brushed off. There was not one 
of those visitors who did not know the history 
of the war-like deeds and the literary fame of 


the great man who had found and given thou- | 


sands the chance to see and to taste white wild 
strawberries. 

Then came the bitter cold winter of 1917, 
that first year of the war, when it seemed as if 
the wrath of the Ice King expended itself on 
all the world. That -winter the snows drifted 


almost as high as the fences and lay there for | 
weeks; that winter the ground froze so deep | 


that we could not bury our dead for weeks at 
atime. We all remember that dreadful winter 
when our hearts were filled with fear and 
anxiety for those who must remain, as well as 
for those who must go. And when spring came, 
I found that great havoc had been wrought in 
the woods. Many an orchid had lost its life in 
the bitter weather; many a fern had beenfrozen 
past endurance; many a wilding that I had 
thought securely acclimated and habituated to 
its place did not put in its appearance. Nota 
trace of trailing arbutus remained, and among 
others, the white wild strawberry bed was 
wiped out as completely as if it never had 
been. There was not one plant left. 

The General had made his crossing, and he 
was learning what Heaven has in store for men 
who fight a good fight and who use their brains 
forthe benefit of others, and I was wondering 
if I might appeal to his son for even one plant 
in case the original bed, which lay considera- 


bly farther south than my grounds, had not | 


been so severely punished by the cruel weather. 
Inall the time since I had first heard of the 


white wildings, I had looked for them every- | 


where in my hunting grounds, and not even the 
ghost of a white one had I ever found, and in 


all my questionings among the farmers and the | 


country folk whose swamps and woods I 
invaded, none had ever heard of a wild white 
strawberry. 


HAT spring, I found that one of my big | 


beeches across. the driveway and several 
yards from the white strawberry bed was dead. 
[ was not much surprised. Mr. Wallace and I 
had taken a long chance on tree surgery with 
this specimen. It wasa huge beech, fairly a shell, 
the branches dead for forty or fifty feet. It was 
almost a foolhardy chance that we took in try- 
ing to save it. But it graced an isolated spot, 
it was a lordly tree, its crown was beautifully 
shaped, its trunk was mast straight and velvet 
ine. We were on the spot in an effort to save 
‘very one of these giants of the forest that 
could possibly be saved. If General Wallace 
watched me from beyond, I wanted him to see 
that my beeches were having the same chance 
that he had given his. 
risk on this one, because it ate cement by the 
barrel, and when we got it filled, we realized 
that we would probably have our pains and our 
expense for nothing, because the heat of sum- 
mer suns shining upon it would so heat the 
cement that the bark would become sap 


We took an expensive | 














The ‘Room that ts ‘Dearest to (hildhood= 


STEVENS PATCHWORK will add to its charm 


Mortuer’s Room! Where childhood 
joys are shared, where childish griefs 
are comforted, where precious mem- 
ories begin. 

Enrich those memories with an 
environment of beautiful things. The 
glow of color, the exquisite charm of 
fine fabric and lovely design—all 
these are contributed by the Stevens 
Patchwork Spread. 

It is a harmony of delicate tones 
of Blue, Rose, or Orchid, woven in 
a quaint, squared design on a cream- 
colored background. 

Patchwork Spreads ~re durable 
and practical too. They are easily 


laundered and require no ironing. 
The colors are absolutely fast. 


STEVENS, the largest bedspread 
mill in the United States, has been 
famous for more than thirty years for 
White Satin and Crochet Spreads. 
It is now also the largest maker of 
Colored Novelty Spreads in the 
world. These include a variety of 
Crinkle Spreads, in cottons and arti- 
ficial silks, and in a wide range of 
colors, patterns, sizes, and prices. 

All Stevens Spreads come in the widths 
and lengths to fit every bed in your house. 
All are woven in one piece on wide Jacquard 
looms specially built to make quality bed- 
spreads. 


STEVENS MANUFACTURING CO., Fatt River, Mass. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INc., Selling Agents, 354 Fourth Avenur, New York 


ia OUR little girl will love this 
“Dollie Stevens” Spread! 


Fine quality, pretty design, choice of Blue 


or Pink. Sent on receipt of 
coin, check or money order 


Attractive booklet, 


will be sent free. 


Stevens Mec. Co., Fart River, Mass. Dept. G. 
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FRE 


Mail the Coupon 


Look, mother, for film 


on your child’s teeth 


That’s often a danger sign. If the dentifrice 


you now use doesn’t combat it 
fully, it’s inadequate. 
without harmful: grit—the new 


success- 


How to combat it 


way in 


child's tooth care specialists recommend. 


REMOST dental. authorities now 
advise a. new way in caring for a 
child’s teeth. A way different in formula, 
action and effect from any other method. 


As a nation-wide hygienic movement, 
a 10-day test is offered mothers free. 
You are‘urged to make it. To see what 
modern’ science ~is doing ‘for the better 

rotection of-children’s teeth and healta. 
Simply use the coupon. 








What film indicates. Why it 
must be fought several 
times daily 


Look at your child’s teeth. If 
cloudy, dull, discolored, there’s 
a film. And that film is often 
a danger sign. The child can 
feel it by running his tongue 
across his teeth. 

Ordinary tooth pastes won’t 
combat it successfully. Try the 
one you use now. See if tie 
film does not still remain. To 
fight it constantly is essential 
t> ‘tooth health and general 
health. The teeth must be 
clean—any children’s _—_ doctor, 
any dentist will tell you this. 





twenty-four million school children have 

tooth infections and decay which court the 
so-called communicable diseases and even men- 
tal deficiencies, is the amazing statement of 
world’s hygienic authorities 


"Teves fifty per cent—half the total—of our 


Where correct oral hygiene and dental care 
are practiced, children have shown amazing 
improvement in health, mental activity and 
immunity to disease. 


This tells the most recent and widely accepted 
method of oral hygiene—the safe combating of 
the insidious, germ breeding film where most 
tooth troubles start. 


As part of a nation-wide hygienic movement 
a 10-day test will be sent free to parents upon 
receipt of the coupon below 


to Mothers—10-Day Tube 











* * * * 


Film is a viscous coat that clings 
to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It makes pearly teeth ugly, discolored— 
dingy. ‘Many a naturally pretty child 
is handicapped in this way. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Now a new way 


Now modern science has found a safe 
way to combat film. Super-gritty 
substances are judged dangerous to 
the teeth. Soap and chalk methods 
are inadequate. 

. This new method, embodied in the 
tooth pasté called’Pepsodent, provides 


the . scientifically proved combatants 
that leading dentists throughout the 
civilized world now advise. Their action 
is to curdle the film, then harmlessly to 
remove it. 


To millions this new way has proved 
the folly of dull and dingy teeth. The 
folly of inviting tooth troubles and all 
that. may accompany them, when scien- 
tific prevention is so simple. 

Don’t you think it worth while, in 
justice to your children, and in fair- 
ness to yourself, to try it for ten days? 
The test will cost you nothing. What 
it will do for your children, it will do 
for you, for every member of your 
family. 


Start today 


Use the coupon for a free 10-day tube. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 


FRE 


Send to: 


Name 


Address 


Pepsadén: 


US. 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 145, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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The Lost White Wild 


Strawberries 


bound, and if that did not occur, the cold of 
the first severe winter would be disastroys 
Between heat and cold, the thing happened, 
Then came the problem of how to get that 
great, wood-encased cement monument down 
and out of the wild garden. It was a problem 
that took some time and considerable expense 
in the solving, but at last the tree was felled 
the wood removed from it, and the big cement 
trunk rolled back in the swamp and buried from 
sight. We discovered, when we removed the 
trunk, that even the larger roots were hollow, 
and many squirrels had been homing among 
them. They had burrowed under the cement 
from root to root and made their winter 
quarters. With the beech removed, we filled 


; the hole, raked it over, and considered that 


expensive job finished. 

Now we reach the unbelievable part of this 
story, the thing that seems incredible, and yet 
things are so very simple when Nature is left 
to her own devices. The following year, com- 
ing through the woods and taking a short cut 
past the location of the beech, I was dumb- 


| founded, one day in early June, to discover a 


big, circular bed of wild white strawberries 


| spreading over every inch of ground that the 


beech tree had occupied. There could be no 
mistake about them. There was a shiny gloss 
on the white strawberry leaf, its green not so 
deep as the red; the veinings were more deeply 
grooved, the edges cut in deeper serrations, 
the leaf slightly different in shape; there was 
a pure whiteness, a waxy texture in the bloom, 
and it lifted higher than the leaves. There 
lay a nice, big, circular bed of white wild 
strawberries nearly ten feet in diameter, 
plants of a thrift and vigor the tiny bed I 
had set had never attained. There they wer, 
and the question was how they got there, 

There was only one answer that could be 
made to that question, and the answer was 
that the squirrels had been feeding on the 
white strawberries and had sowed the seed all 
through and over the location, and when the 
tree was removed and the earth was raked 
smooth, and when the snows blanketed it and 
the sun shone and the rains fell, all these 
little seeds in their fertilized coats germinated 
and sprang up and gave back to me my lost 
and dearly loved wild white strawberry bed. 
Nature returned to me my lost gift from the 
wildlings of the great general. 

(Mrs. Porter’s next article, “The Search for 

Three Birds,” will appear in October) 


This is the Way Ruth 
Goes to School 


(Continued from page 49) 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair 
of scissors and a rubber band. It is best to 
paste the whole sheet on another sheet of paper 
and put under a weight to dry before cutting 
out. Cut the two slits marked A and B on the 
lower edge of the doll. From the back of the 
doll insert one end of the rubber band in slit A 
and the other end in slit B, and put a bow 
through each loop to keep it from pulling out. 
Put your first two fingers through the rubber 
band at the back of the doll, and they will make 
cunning legs for Ruth to run to school with. 
Note: See the illustration at the top of the 
page. So that your fingers will appear to be 
of the same length, roll one end of the paper 
shoes around and paste on or near the dotted 
line according to the size of your fingers. When 
you want to use the legs and base that you 
have cut out, carefully remove the rubber band 
and insert the tabs A and B from the back ¢l 
the doll. Cut the slit marked with dotted lines 
near the end of the base. Bend the hooked end 
back and around so that you can insert the 
hook into the slot and Ruth will stand by 
herself. 
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the comms The beauty of a room lies largely in the beauty of its if 
| we rug. It is the foundation to build on. And when f 
dered that with such rug beauty are combined reasonable cost :§ 
and long, long wear—then you’ve arrived at a com- ‘i 
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— A The Sanford Beauvais is just such a rug. Go to your : iz 
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When you finish linoleum with “61” Floor 
Varnish you put durability where it 1s needed. 
On linoleum, doors, furniture and woodwork 
<<61”’ displays extraordinary wear-resistance, 
as well.as water-resistance. Water and other 
liquids, hot or cold can not turn it white. ‘*61” 
colors stain and varnish in one application. 


Color card, and sample panel finished with ie surface and “3 Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
“61” with names of PSL dealers in your “Seo oe ; used by painters, specified by architects and 


vicinity will be gladly sent you on request. ——~ sold by leading paint and hardware dealers, 





Pratt & Lampert-Inc., 79 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 21 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


VARNISH PRODUCTS. |f& 
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The Beauty Prize 
(Continued from page 84) 


her voice uncertain, tears upon her lashes. 
it may have been the wet lashes that did 
t-which caused the spirit, the joy, of sacri- 
fice to take complete possession of Ethel. — 
" «fisten, dear,” she said, “last night while 
| lay awake, I remembered reading somewhere 
ihat—that a man likes a girl all the better if 
she keeps holding back a little—not too much, 
| suppose, but just enough (you know) to keep 
lim guessing. So ng 
morning that after this, whenever it’s my 
urn to be with Mr. Schuyler, I'll do the hold- 
ing back and keep him guessing. And then 
when you are with him, if you want to (you 
know), if you want to melt a little—relent a 
little—(you know)—” ‘ 
“Don’t you worry,” said Dot. “I shan’t 
melt much,” but oh, how happily she said it! 
“No, dear, you mustn’t. Because, you see,” 
she earnestly explained, “‘wherever you leave | 
of, that’s the point where I have to start, 
next time I see him.” 





I’ve been thinking this | 





pert had him that morning, and came back | 
radiant in time for the luncheon bugle. 
“What do you think!” she began at once. 
“When we get to Cadiz, Bob is going to Gra- | 
nada on one of those extension trips, and he 
asked me if I’d go with him. I told him I had 
no ticket and—oh, Ethel, what do you think !— 
he went and got one. His brother and Mrs. 
Schuyler are going, and Mrs. Guilford and the 
girls, and a whole lot of other cruisers—and I 
couldn’t help thinking how much easier it 
will be for you, too; because you'll be able to 
go around Cadiz now all you want to, and 
not the slightest risk of running into me!”’ 

“That will be better,” said Ethel quietly. | 
“And now, is there anything else that you 
ought to tell me before I go to lunch? Did 
you do any—relenting—or anything like that | 
this morning?” 

“N-no. He was just awfully nice, and— 
well—just a little bit proprietary, too. I 
noticed Mrs. Guilford watching me a lot, as 
though I didn’t give her any appetite—but 
that didn’t make me step back in the hearse.” 

“Dot!” 

“They are two of Bob’s expressions. Don’t 
you just love them, Ethel? No,” she thought- 
fully repeated, returning to the main question. 
“I didn’t have to do any—relenting this morn- 
ing. I think men are sort of practical, any 
how, in the morning. I guess it’s in the eve 
ning when—you know—”’ 

Yet when he was with Ethel that afternoon, 
Robert wasn’t quite so practical as he might 
have been. They were standing at the rail 
together, looking at the coast of Spain—that 
is, Ethel was looking at the coast of Spain, and 
Robert was looking at Ethel, doing it easily 
at first, but finally clasping his hands behind 
his back. Although her eyes were still upon 
the distant scene, Ethel knew very well, of 
course, what he had just done with his hands, 
and she wondered to herself. 

“’Tain’t fair!” he suddenly declared. 

_ She turned to him in surprise. ‘What isn’t 
lair?” she asked 

“The way you look.” 

“What’s the matter with the way I look?” 
she asked again : 

_ Too tempting,” he told her. “Times I | 
have to hold back hard or I think I’d grab | 
you, and run up in the crow’s nest with you, 
and kiss you ’most to death!” ‘ 
Ethel got a thrill out of it, although she 
knew it wasn’t meant for her, but she managed 
to look dignified. “Mr. Schuyler!” she said. 

Z ‘Bob,’ please “af 2 

“Not when you talk like that,” she firmly 
told him. ‘ 
m,:.. peat of the afternoon he was making 
Bre us varm words. Once he spoke of the 
viyces, a family he knew in New York. | 
‘You Il love them when you meet them,” he | 
said; “they always remind me a lot of Peter | 
ind Nelse ” 
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35V51—HBellas Hess customers find 
they can keep abreast of the lew 
fashions without extravagant ex 
penditure. The dress pictured above 
illustrates this. Where else could 





35Y50--Typical of the exclusive 
styles and amazing values is this 
smart Tailored Frock with the new 
style touches approved by Fashion 
for Fall and Winier 
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Made of fine, i date 
soft, serviceable quality Ali Wool Velour in the smart new styles and wonder you get, as calc and opted Ch 
the new vblong check pattern, Striking ful values in the Bellas Hess oF te pel Gut on straight , raceful lines 
eatures are the apron over-skirt effect, the Shoe Department we have  s¢ that preserve the slender silhouette. Two 














jaunty, well fittin . 
ng Robespierre collar, the this charming one-strap 


leeted looge folds in tier effect around bottoms row 








new peasant sleeves and the novelty metal - m a 
buttons which trim front, ealar and pansy Pump designed on flatteringly slender of self covered buttons at each aide: " 
Narrow, detachable all ‘round self sash. and graceful lines. Fashioned of soft, line is new and becoming, and the long tie 






effect with bead and fancy tinsel ornaments 
at the ends is particularly smart. Half self 
sash ties in back. Colors: Black, navy blue 
or brown. Sizes: For women, 32 to 46 bust; 
also for misses and small women, 32 to 38 
bust. Skirt lengtha: 33 to 39 ins. Deep 
basted hem. $9.98. Postpaid 


Clip Off This Handy Conpon.dsd Mail it Now for Your Copy! 


rich black Suede with snug fitting tongue 

effect inlaid with black Satin. Good wear- 

ing flexible leather soles; military rubber 

heels. Sizes: 2'4 to 8. Widths: D and 

E. Genuine $5.00 value! Our Price, 
$2.98. Postpaid 


Guaranteed mothproof. Colors: Reindeer, 
navy blue or brown with harmonizing 
checks. Sizes: For women, 32 to 46 bust; 
also for misses and small women, 32 to 4 
bust. Skirt lengths: 33 to 39 ins. Deep 
basted hem. $7.98. Postpaid 
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C(HERE!—thae's off my mind for months 


VITEX ELASTIC is sold exclusively at F.W.Wootwortu Co. Stores 
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to come.” With Vitex Elastic run 
through the children’s things and yours, you 
know that their trimness is assured for an 
amazing length of time. 


For Vitex Elastic is fresh—it comes direct 
to you over the Woolworth counter with no 
stop at middleman or jobber. It eludes those 
enemies of elastic life—time and exposure— 
and reaches you ready for the longest service 
elastic is able to give! 

Vitex elastic is smart and substantial as 
well. Yet you pay less for it than the usual 
price for just the ordinary kind! 





Use Vitex Plain Elastic for 
pau, lingerie, blouses, 

nickers, children’s hats and 
other’ personal and house- 
hold needs. 


Use Vitex Shirred Ribbon 
Elastic for fancy garters, baby 
carriage straps, and a host 
of other dainty articles. All 
Vitex Shirred Ribbon Elastic 
is covered with fine quality 
satin ribbon in plain colors, 
two-tone, figured or striped 
—in the smartest and most 
popular shades. 


*eS(G)* Oro 


Stretching is not a true guide to fresh elastic. The Vitex Label IS/ 


VWITEX Glastic 
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| figure by her red hat and the tall young map 


| They’d upset anybody—even a plaster saint. 


The Beauty Prize 


And another time he said he was Boing ty 
buy a camera as soon as he reached Spaj 
“I want to get a good picture of you,” he si 
“I mailed a letter home from Funchal, and 
told them about you and promised to send 
them a picture of you as soon as I could gel 
one.” 

Ethel felt lonely when he said that—felt , 
muffled bell tolling in her heart—but she {gj 
lonelier. still the next morning when the 
Princess was anchored off Cadiz and she looked 
through the port-hole and saw the Granad, 
Extensionists grouped together on a departing 
lighter, puffing cheerfully over the wate 
toward the dock. She recognized Dot’s distan; 
















who was standing by her side. 
“They'll be getting married, first thing yoy 
know,” she told herself, “and then—” ~~ 






HE didn’t finish that. Girls don’t like y 
finish it, except aloud, and then only fo; 
effect. But if she had gone on with her thought, 
she would have added, “—and then I'll be lei 
alone.” And like all girls, even those who ar 
inclined to be quiet and reflect deeply, Ethd 
didn’t find it any too pleasant to think she 
would be left. 

In fact, she was still in the doldrums wher 
the stewardess came in, and it needed only 
one glance for Ethel to see that here was on 
who was in greater trouble than herself. She 
wasn’t a Startled Fawn that morning so much 
as a Wounded Fawn. It would evidently 
require only a trifle to start her crying again, 

“Why, what’s the matter, Miss Waters?” 
asked Ethel. “Don’t you feel well this mon- 
ing?” 

“T felt all right when I got up, Miss,” gulped 
the stewardess. 

“But what’s the matter, then?. Is there any 
way I can help you? Has something upset 
you?” . 

“Yes, Miss. Three-thirty-seven’s upset me. 




















I never go in their room but in fear and trem- 
bling.” 

“The Guilfords,” thought Ethel, and aloud, 
curiosity rising: “Don’t let them worry you, 
Miss Waters. Tell me, what have they been 
doing now?” 

“J—I don’t like to tell. They’re hateful— 
hateful to everybody—even to you in here, 
Miss Pennington, who would hurt no one— — 
the remarks I’ve heard them make—nothing 
lady-like, I assure you. Oh, I never thought 
a ship could be like this inside!” 

“But why should they hate me?” asked 
Ethel, to whom this had now become the lea¢- 
ing question. 

“Because of that young man who thinks 
such a lot of you, I expect. I think that one § 
of the girls must have had her cap set for him— 
or it may be because they’re just natural) 
hateful. I’m sure I’ve always done my duty 
by them—and now—and now—” her s0bs 
were dangerously near, ‘‘and now to accus 
me of being a thief again! Oh, dear, if m 
dear mother ever heard of this, I think it would 
kill her quite!” 

“A thief?” repeated Ethel. “Is it still about 
the stockings?” ; 

“Stockings and a pair of silk combinations, 
Miss, that one of the young ladies can’t find 
and I’m sure it’s her own sister who’s beet 
wearing them, and hiding them now they net 
laundering. But Mrs. Guilford accused mi 
right straight out this morning, and said that 
if I hadn’t put them back by the time they 
returned from Granada, she would tell th 
captain about me and have my room searched 
And the worst of it is, Miss, when Mrs. Gul § 
ford said that, the young lady who I think 
has been wearing them, she looked very know 
ing down that nose of hers. I could almost 
feel her thinking that she would wash thet 
on the quiet and put them back herself, al 
if she does, Mrs. Guilford will go all aroun 
the ship telling everybody that I stole them 
but that she made me put them back! 
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The Beauty Prize 


At that Miss Waters laid repression aside | 
and sobbed in right good earnest, Ethel quiet- | 


ing her as well as she could. : 
“Pon’t—don’t—Miss Waters,” she said at 
last. “Everybody on the ship will see that 


ou’ve been crying.” 


“J know I’m a sight,” mourned the stew- 
ardess, taking a sad glance at herself in the | 


mirror, “and the worst of it is, I have the day 
ashore as soon as I’m through my work. And 
that young man whom you may have seen in 
his uniform—the master-of-arms—he has the 





day off, too, and he was going with me, | 


but when he sees me. . 
. ” 


. looking like | 


oprobabiy the thought helped to check her | 


grief; and when Ethel took out her box of face- 
wder and, reaching up, puffed a little on the 
Startled Fawn’s red nose, Miss Waters became 


distinctly interested in the change in her 
appearance. 


“American ladies use a lot of powder, don’t | 


they!” she said. “Eh, and I don’t wonder at 
it,” she continued, staring at herself in the 
mirror. 


doesn’t it!”” : : 
Despite her thinness and her height, the 


length of her wrists and her frightened air, 
she was far from being unattractive. 

“What are you going to wear today?” asked 
Ethel, still trying to keep her mind from 
recent woes. 

“My navy-blue suit. I was going to make 
a hat to go with it, but I’ve been too busy, 
so I'll have to wear my brown straw.” 

Ethel lent her a small black hat softened 
with a band of black feathers, and after she 
had tried it on and found how well it suited 
her, Miss Waters left Number 333 with a far 
lighter heart than she had brought into it. 


A FEW minutes later, Ethel also left, dressed 

for the day; and after descending to the 
depths of the ship, she found Aunt Phoebe 
waiting in her room as she had promised. The 
inverted forest of clothes had grown since Ethel 
had seen it, and at first she could hardly see the 
other three occupants of the room who were 
also waiting, each in her proper chair. Aunt 
Phoebe was dressed coquettishly, hopefully, 
but the others were more soberly appareled, 
as though they had long since recovered from 
that. 

“The program says that we are to go in 
parties of five or six today,” said Miss Stafford. 
“So we thought we might as well all go to- 
gether. You make five.” 

“Who?” asked Mrs. Parker, after she had 
benignly smiled at Ethel. 

“All going together!” they shouted at her. 

At the sound of their voices some one rapped 
twice on the other side of the partitign, as 
though to say, “Less noise in there!”—a pro- 
test which Miss Betts immediately answered 
by picking up a slipper which was evidently 
laid out for that express purpose, and vigor- 
ously rapping the same partition four times 
Whereupon the protesting cruiser rapped four 
times, and Miss Betts gave him eight louder 
ones for answer. The complainant let it go 
at that, apparently realizing the strength of 
mind behind the answering blows. 

“Is he rapping again?” asked Mrs. Parker, 
looking from one to the other. 

“Yes,” they nodded, Miss Stafford scorn- 
fully adding, 

“The old fool!” 

Seemingly refreshed, the ladies arose and 
began picking up their bags and umbrellas. 

“Miss Betts was here last year, you know,” 
said Mrs. Parker to Ethel. ‘“We’re very lucky, 


“Tt does make an improvement, | 








I think, to have some one who was here before.” 


Miss Stafford and Aunt Phoebe simply made 
sure that their trunks were locked. 

Miss Betts took control, a guide-book under 
her arm as badge of office. “Last year we had 
much better lighters than these,” she an- 
nounced, as they made their way down the 
hanging stairway into the waiting barge 

Carpet on the floor and chairs for everybody. 





Mrs. Buhl H. Burton, and 
her Home at 8531 LaSalie 
Bivd., Detroit, Michigan. 


Kelvinator 
A Family Favorite 


Thousands of Kelvinator homes are enjoying the same comforts and 
care-free service which Mrs. Burton describes in the following letter : 


“Kelvinator has won the endorse- 
ment of every member of this family. 
First of all its better refrigeration, 
its uniform dry cold, its better sani- 
tation, are bound to win the heart 
of every good housekeeper. Instead 
of marketing every day, as I used 
to do, I only market half as often 
—knowing my Kelvinator will 


keep the food fresh and sweet.” 


“Another thing that makes Kelvin- 
ator a family favorite is that in 
addition to its better refrigeration, 
we areable toadd varietyand beauty 
to our table through an abundance 
of ice cubes and an endless assort- 
ment of desserts and salads.” 


Kelvinator is quickly and easily installed in the refrigerator you now own. It is 
economical and scientific refrigeration in its very highest development. 


Go to your local Kelvinator dealer and see for yourself the many advantages that 
make Kelvinator electric refrigeration the choice in thousands of homes. 


Kelvinator Corporation 
2044 West Fort Street Detroit, Michigan 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LTD. 
11 Temperance Street, Toronto. Ontario 


Established 1914 


Kelvinator 


Electric Refrigeration 


In using advertisements see page 6 137 
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makes possible 
effective mouth hygiene 


LARGE proportion of all 

human illness is caused 
by germs which enter the body 
through the mouth and nose. 
Science learned this through the 
discoveries of Pasteur in 1852; 
but science has been helpless 
because all known germicides 
powerful enough to’kill these 
germs were deadly poisons. 


With the discovery of a non- 
poisonous, non-irritating, yet 
highly powerful germicide dur- 
ing the World War, a new era 
dawned. It is now possible to 
kill germs in the mouth, nose 
and throat quickly, easily and 
safely. 


Zonite is this new form of anti- 
septic prepared for household 
use. Though much more power- 
ful than pure carbolic acid, in 
proper dilution, it may be used 


In bottles 

S0cand $1.00 
druggists 

everywhere 
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freely in the mouth, nose and 
throat. Its daily use in this 
manner by everyone is modern 
health insurance. 


e 4 ° 


Zonite, used as a mouth wash, 
does three distinct things: 


[1] Removes all odors arising from 
conditions in the mouth and leaves no 
odor of its own. 


[2] Destroys the germs that are re- 
sponsible for many gum infections. 


[3] Destroys the germs which cause 
colds, sore throat and more serious 
respiratory diseases. 


e e e 


Zonite has many other necessary 
uses in the home. The Zonite Hand- 
book explains them. The attached 


coupon will bring it to you free of 
charge. 










Zonite Products Co., Div. J. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me a free copy of the 
Zonite Handboox on the uses of 
antiseptics in the home. 


Name 
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The Beauty Prize 


Everything seems to be done much more 
cheaply this year.” And on their way through 
the harbor to the dock, “The water was much 
smoother last year . . . The old town to 
the right, settled by the Phoenicians in r99 
. This is the new town . . . The 
Cathedral The breakwater... A 
man-of-war flying the Spanish flag; the whole 
fleet was here last year . . . The dock where 
we are going to land.” 


T PLEASED Ethel, for some perverse'reason, 
when they landed at a different dock from 
the one which Miss Betts.had specified. Butit 
pleased her more yet when she found that they 
had reached Cadiz on Carnival Day. A line 
of cars was waiting, decorated with colored 
paper, masks tied to the radiator caps. They 
got in an open machine, Miss Betts inexorably 
taking the seat by the side of the driver and 
opening her guide-book. 

The car moved forward, and for the next 
ten minutes Ethel forgot the growing feeling 
of depression which had been settling upon 
her ever since Dot had left for Granada. 
Every sight was new to her, and every scene 
engrossing: the impromptu parades of mas- 
queraders, the grotesque costumes, the open- 
air cafés, the soldiers in kaleidoscopic uniforms, 
the narrow streets, the overhanging balconies 
nearly hidden by stringers of colored paper, 
the native girls, nearly all of them dark and 
many of them unmistakably beautiful in their 
long-fringed shawls and enormous combs. At 
a corner, a young man in native dress was 
singing and playing a guitar that was strapped 
over his shoulder. 

Ethel would have liked to watch the crowds 
all morning. Miss Betts, however, had her own 
ideas how Cadiz should be seen. 

“Cathedral!” she shortly commanded the 
driver. 

“Si, st, Senora. Cathedré . . .” 

As the car turned, making slow headway 
through the crowd, Ethel found herself watch- 
ing the young native couples, watching them 
with an interest which she had never known 
before. ‘They look happy,” she would tell 
herself, catching sight of a pair who had eyes 
for no one but each other, or “He looks nice,” 
or “She looks nice,” and once, “Isn’t it funny! 
All the world over—!” 

Miss Stafford’s voice recalled her. “It must 
be lonely for you without your sister,” she said. 

For a moment Ethel could hardly breathe. 
‘““My sister?” she asked. 

“Yes, your twin. Your aunt says it’s the 
first time you have ever been separated.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Ethel, glancing toward 
Aunt Phoebe who was pretending to be watch- 
ing something on the sidewalk. “Yes, I miss 
her a tot—of course. But we can write to each 
other, you know. And that helps—some.” 

When they reached the Cathedral, she got 
Aunt Phoebe aside as soon as she could— 
which was not very soon, because Aunt Phoebe 
was obviously doing her best not to be caught 
thus alone. 

“T thought you promised not to tell any- 


| body that I was a twin,” she indignantly began. 


| ing of something else . . . 





“Ves, I know, my dear,” said Aunt Phoebe 
almost tearfully, “and I could have bit my 
tongue off when I heard what I was saying. 
But somehow it slipped out when I was think- 
And yet, after 
all,” she said, her note changing, “it’s the 
truth, Ethel. I can’t for the life of me see any- 
thing wrong in it.” 2 

A group of other cruisers with a native guide 
came in then, bearing down in their direction 
like a human meteor, and among these new 
arrivals was Mr. Smith. They were all getting 


| tired, for the guide could talk Spanish better 


than he could talk English, and for the last 
ten minutes he had been showing his finer 
accomplishment. At sight of Aunt Phoebe 
and Ethel, Mr. Smith gladly left the others 
and joined the smaller party. 

“Good morning, ladies,” he said. 
luck to find you here.” 


“This is 
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Make them comfortable in this longer wearing Underwear 





Single-breastzd vest: — 


Fits perfectly, launders beauti- 
fully. Last year nearly a million 
mothers chose Carter’s for baby’s 


first shirt. 





Style 30% Style 18% 


Many women say that their clothes 
fit better over Carter’s. It is so cleverly 
cut throughout—so slim and smooth 
fitting and comfortable. All styles— 
all weights. . 


The girl in the center panel is wear- 
ing Style 194. All the fit and soft- 
ness Stays in Carter’s —unshrunken 


and comfortable —through repeated 
washings. 


Carter’s & Underwear 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


yw youstill experimenting? 
Are you buying some- 
thing that you consider “the 
best to be had” and wishing it 
would wear better, wash better 
and fit more comfortably? Let 
the women who have found the 
union suits that you are look- 
ing for tell you in their own 
words about Carter’s. 

One writes: “I don’t think I 
could find better or stronger 
underwear for my four children 
if I traveled the world over. 
Was surprised when I figured 
back and found that this is our 
fourth season’s wear from eight 
Carter’s Union 


Suits. You can’t foe A 
3 » | 2 Car 
get it to wear out. | 36 
i 
Another: “Ex Uncenasenmentnentianste 


ceptionally well- 
fitting garments— 
Carter’s are al 
ways comfortable, 
never get loose and 
sloppy.” 

Every Carter 
garment is de- 





wt 
ters | 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. i} 
Look for the Carter 


label at the back of 
the neck. 










signed by a woman skilled in 
the work. Test union suits are 
made up and worn by real 
children—studied, changed 
here or there perhaps, until 
there is no strain, no binding, 


no unneeded fullness—just per- ° 


tect fit and comfort. 


Multi-needled knitting machines 
give the fabric the fine smooth 
texture, the soft finish—the mar- 
velous elastic springiness. Expert 
tailoring makes the seams flat and 
smooth. All the seams, in Carter’s 
especially stitched and “ budded”’ 
so they won’t pull away. Button- 
holes don’t stretch or tear out 
buttons want to stay on. 


All styles—all 
weights—a wide 
range of materials 
for all ages. Cotton, 
cotton and wool, all 
wool, wool and silk, 
and all silk. Look at 
Carter’s at the coun- 
ter where you buy 
this season. The 
William Carter Co,, 
Home Office, Need- 
ham Heights, Mass, 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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Double- breasted vest: — 


No pins, no belts to restrict the 
soft, elastic fabric. Just two 
front buttons—cushioned from 
body contact. No need to turn 
baby over to adjust them. 





Style 14 Style 15 


“Wears longer, washes better, keeps 
its shape better,” an enthusiastic 
man says of Carter’s Union Suits. 
Carter’s remarkable elasticity holds 
it snug and smooth even after dozens 
of washings. All styles—all weights. 


The boy in the center panel illus- 
trates boy’s model Number 15. Strong 
seams, reinforced button-holes, and 
special elastic knitting only found in 
Carter’s suits. 


for all the family 
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120 Springs 
MPROVE your spring and you improve 1g 
age 9 of C Inf rt 


your comfort. The Foster Ideal will 


Oo oO 


surely give you better sleep because it 
gives you greater comfort. Its finely tem- 
pered, buoyant spirals mould to your form. 
They support your spine. They relieve the 
strain on nerves and muscles because they 
do not sag. That’s why the Foster Ideal is 
a truly ideal spring. Ask your furniture 


dealer. 
Write for booklet that tells how 
to get a better night’s sleep. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. Utica, N. Y. 





pee BRYANT Maternity Clothes enable you to dress 
stylishly during all stages of maternity —and after 
baby comes, as well. Latest modes, designed to conceal con- 
dition. Simple adjustments provide expansion. Low prices, 


NewStyle Book, picturing latest styles in Coats, Dresses,Skirts, 
Corsets for Maternity wear. Sent Free. Write for it today. 


Address Dept. 11 
jane Hryant 38%St at Filth Ave 


STOVOIL makes old stoves 
and other metals such as iron, 
steel, brass, bronze, nickle, cop- 
r, andsilverlikenew, Absolute- 
y removes rust. Use it on etoves 
golf clubs, guns, automobiles, etc. 
Guaranteed to do all we claim 
for it. A trial will convince you. 
At your dealer or the Gas 
Company. If not send 40 
cents for bottle postpaid 
SUPERIOR LASORATORIES 
Dept. 918 Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Positively identified by the Ace trade mark 
stamped on the frame. A few strokes through 
the discs will sharpen the dullest knife. 
Try your hardware dealer first or send $1.00 
direct to 
ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
Philadelphia 


The Beauty Prize 


Ethel turned away, but Aunt Phoebe didn’t 
“I’m not so sure about its being luck,” she 
coyly responded. “It looks to me as though 
you’ve been following us.” 

A wave of indignation swept over Ethel. 
“At her age, too!” she thought, and went over 
to where Miss Betts was telling a growing 
group about the wonders of the Cathedral 
delivering herself with the voice of importance. 
and every moment gathered tired pedestrians 
from the peripatetic guide. 

“The dome,” she was saying, “rises to a 
height of one hundred and thirty feet and js 
richly decorated by mosaics—some of which, 
at least, are said to have been designed by 
Murillo . . .” . 

“T wonder what Dot and Mr. Schuyler are 
doing now,” thought Ethel, sadly looking up 
at the dome; and smiling rather wistfully, 
she added, “I wonder if he’s being practical 
this morning, or whether Dot is—relenting 
a little.” 

When they had finished the Cathedral, they 
had to wait on the steps outside for Aunt 
Phoebe, who had last been seen down in the 
crypt with Mr. Smith. 

“Do you know Mr. Smith?” asked Miss 
Stafford, turning one of her suspicious glances 
toward Ethel. 

“No,” said Ethel quickly. 

“Well, I want to tell you right now that J 
don’t like that man. Do you know what he 
reminds me of?” 

“N-no.”” 

“He reminds me of a man who has robbed 
somebody and is running away—somebody 
with a confederate back home—some sort of 
a woman, most likely—who is keeping him 
posted. The way he snoops around. And 
watches the radio office! And I don’t know 
whether the rest of you noticed it, but when 
we drove past the cable office near the dock, 
he was just going in. If I were you, my dear, 
I’m sure I would warn my aunt—your aunt, 
I mean. Personally I wouldn’t trust that man 
as far as I could throw this Cathedral, but 
| lately I’ve noticed—in fact, we’ve all noticed 
—that she’s with him a good deal of the time.” 


THEL’S heart sank, her feeling of depres- 
sion growing heavier every moment. “But 
| I don’t see how he can be running away,” she 
|said. ‘He wouldn’t have been able to get his 
passports, or things like that, if he hadn’t been 
| all right.” 
| “Oh, there are ways of getting passports,” 
| said Miss Stafford. “A little thing like that 
wouldn’t stop him.” 

“Last year,” said Miss Betts, “there was a 
woman on the cruise who wanted to get into 





| Russia—a Mrs. Rapieff her name was. She 


was traveling on somebody else’s passport 
and had evidently planned to slip off the ship 
at Constantinople. But they checked up on 
the passports one day and had her arrested. 
She was taken off the ship at Algiers. I can 
| see her now, just as plainly. And sent back 
'to New York. And they said that when she 
got through serving her time in the Federal 
| jail, the foreign authorities could get her, too, 
| if they wanted her, for giving false information 
for her visés and landing certificates. And 
do you know what I’ve a good mind to do 
about Mr. Smith?” 

“Sh!” whispered Miss Stafford who had 
been keeping watch. 
| Ethel’s heart sank deeper yet as Aunt Phoebe 
| rejoined them. It had just occurred to her 
| for the first time that she and Dot had done a 
| thing or two in connection with their passport 
land landing certificates which had probably 
already placed them in the shadow ot the law. 

“Well, Miss Pennington,” said the purser, 
| meeting her in the corridor that afternoon 
after she had returned to the ship, “I hope 
| you have liked Spain, as much as you have 
| seen of it?” . on 
| “Yes,” said Ethel. “It’s lovely, isn't It 
| But there wasn’t much enthusiasm in her 
| voice 
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PROM Cadiz the Princess proceeded to 
Gibraltar, and there in the shadow of that 
mighty rock, the Granada Extensionists re- 
joined the ship, having made an overland tour 
by way of Seville. Ethel was waiting for Dot 
in Number 333, and the moment she saw her 
sister, she knew that her first question was, 
strictly speaking, quite superfluous. 

“Did you have a good time?” she asked 
this the question above referred to. 

“Wonderful!” said Dot with shining eyes. 





She opened the traveling case which she | 
had taken with her, and began to lift out her 


souvenirs. ‘There was a little bronze bull- 
fighter, a fan-shaped comb, a pair of castanets. 


“He wanted to get me one of those Spanish | 


shawls—a beauty,” said Dot, “but of course 
I wouldn’t let him.” 

“Was he—nice to you?” asked Ethel. 

A tender look filled Dot’s eyes. ‘“He’s going 
to take me up to the top of Gibraltar this 
efternoon,” she said, and gently clicked the 
castanets. 

Ethel went quiet—that quiet which is more 
than silence, and is often more eloquent than 
speech. Yee 

“Did you have a good time, too, Ethel?” 
asked Dot, rather uneasily. 

“Not—very.” 

Dot moved her souvenirs around—placing 


the castenets before the comb—moving the | 


bull-fighter. ‘Ethel—” she said then. 

“Mmmm?” 

“Would you like to go around with Bob this 
afternoon?” 

Perhaps Ethel thought of the alternative of 
Aunt Phoebe and her three friends, or perhaps 
some happier thought arose to her mind. 

“T wouldn’t mind,” she said at last, half 
challengingly, ““—just for a change.” 


I’ WAS Dot’s turn to be silent then, but she 

couldn’t keep it up long. While she had been 
away, she felt guilty more than once at think- 
ing that Ethel couldn’t have enjoyed herself 
much, either at Madeira or Cadiz: a guilty 
feeling which wasn’t exactly subdued by the 
knowledge that, after all, it was Ethel’s trip: 
it was she who had won the prize: it was she 
who ought to be the happy one. Thinking of 





these things again, she now looked at her twin, | 


standing there by the side of the souvenirs, 
depressed, almost dejected, and suddenly 
found that she could keep silent no longer. 

“All right, dear,” 
squeeze. “You can have him here at Gib, and 
I'll have him again when we get to Cairo.” 

An unexpected complication arose. In 
climbing around the Alhambra the previous 
afternoon, Dot had slipped and scratched the 
back of her hand on a bramble. 

“Of course you could wear gloves,” she said, 
“but you may have to go somewhere and eat; 
and Bob, I think, will be pretty sure to notice 
it if it isn’t there. And if you said it was 


hette P : ° 
vetter, and then he saw it on me again | 


tonight—!”” 


she said with a contrite 





Upon reflection it was decided that Ethel’s | 


hand had better be scratched, too. They took 
the gold pin of a brooch, dipped it in a bottle 
of peroxide, and made a scratch that matched 
Dot's. Dot tried to do it at first, but was 
afraid to press deeply, and had to stop, shiver- 


ing. Then Ethel took the pin—took it with a | 


serene smile that had something intent about 
it—and the scratch was there in no time. 

“Didn't it hurt?” asked Dot. 

“No!” said Ethel. “I hardly felt it!” 

Her depression was gone, and dejection is 
the last word that would have occurred to 
your mind if you could have seen her an hour 
later with Bob Schuyler, when they left the 
lighter at the dock and climbed into one of the 
waiting carriages, 

“Every time I see you,” Bob told her, “you 
look nicer and nicer,” : 
Ethel liked that. but couldn’t tell why. 
“How’s the hand?” he asked. ; 

She didn’t have to do much guessing to 


ky 








low what he meant. Witha charming gesture | 






























manufacturing. 


Write for free 
illustrated booklet 















rials for a complete home 
cirect from the manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware, tabor, 













Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’ x 22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance. 






Dutch Colonial 

inside lots or narrow  cor- 

ner _ Jots. Full ceiling 

iif ; heights entire second floor, 
iy ¥. sewing room, columned and 
* inset front entrance 


includes all lumber cut to fit; highest 


for wide 


Price cl ; é 
grade interior woodwork, siding, flooring, win- 
dows, doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, 


roofing, with complete instructions and drawings. Freight 
paid to your station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORT- 
ABLE. Many styles to choose from. Write nearest mill 
today for FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 323. 


The ALADDIN Co., BAYS 


MICHIGAN 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portiand, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


You can buy all the mate- | 


Every home should have 
Dolly Madison Bed Spreads 


ECAUSE they are (1) sun and tub fast 
muss and will stay fresh and dainty 
easily, require no ironing, thereby making them usable 
the same day. (4) The result of 30 years experience in 


And remember, they are furnished in a great variety of 
color combinations, both solid and striped. Dolly 
Madison means quality, durability and economy. See the 
new Dolly Madison designs at your favorite store. 
Always look for the Dolly Madison Label 


No spread is geiuine without it 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Phila., Pa. 
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In using advertisements see page © 













(2) Do not 
(3) Wash 










Send 25c for 
Doll's Bed Spread 


Furniture—Courtesy Erskine-Danforth Corp. 


MADISON 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HOT WATER!! 


EVERYWHERE 
with a 


* 
“HOLYOKE?” KEROSENE 


HOT WATER HEATER 





Heart of 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 
and more information about this 
wonderful labor saver. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Beauty Prize 


of submission she drew off her glove and 
showed it to him. 

“Kind of red,” he said, “but I think jt’s 
getting better. I told you I knew how tg 
cure it.” 

Ethel guessed that he had kissed it, especially 
when he found her hand under the robe, quite 
as though it were established custom. She 
steeled herself not to let it have any effect 
upon her. 

“As long as it doesn’t bother me, I don't 
care,” she thought, “but as soon as it begins 
to count—” 

Robert, she felt, was looking at her; and 
when she answered his glance, he started 
speaking low, so the driver couldn’t hear 
him. “Little candy nose . . . Little sugar 
CU ooo 

Ethel took her hand away. “He isn’t very 
practical this afternoon,” she thought. “Dot 
probably didn’t tell me everything—but then, 
she hardly had time.” 

By then they had reached the main street of 
the town, and its picturesque shops called 
loduly for attention. 

They had the driver stop the carriage in 
front of a near-eastern curiosity shop, and 
started shopping. Bob bought Ethel a goat. 
skin cushion guaranteed to have been made 
by Moorish prisoners in Algiers, and she 

| bought him a brass cigarette box guaranteed 

to have among its other designs the Hindu. 

| stani equivalent of “Good Luck.” Next he 

bought her an ivory elephant guaranteed tc 

have been carved in far Cathay. Ethel, some. 

which comes from knowing that how, felt safer with him in the bazaars and 

your car isequipped front andrear with Da | on the crowded streets, and yet she wasn't 
sorry when they entered the carriage again. 


l “ sare « ter ?? wac Je gn > iv 
WEED BuM PERS Write for Drive all over,” was Bob’s comprehensive 
order to the man at the reins. 


You can trust your loved ones to their | illustrated folder Strange sights began to pile up on them— 
a flock of goats being driven from door to door 


guardianship, for they protect both showing oft and milked on order from the waiting house- 
the car and occupants. styles of WEED wives; a man in a shop being shaved by a 
WEED Bumpersare built byan organ- | | Bumpers priced barber who had a monkey on his shoulder 
Nie eating lather; a dignified Mohammedan in a 
ization that through twenty years of $11 to $28 |red fez selling swords and scimitars; a park 
public service realizes its obligation in | | at your Dealer’s | containing nearly every conceivable form of 
manufacturing protective devices. ; botany; and finally the massive fortifications 
themselves, with rock-apes bounding up and 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. idown the slopes and giving a Kiplingesque 
; Bridgeport, Connecticut = touch to the scene. 
in Ganata, ee Renal, | At the barrier they stopped and looked 
District Psst ms i : pe | down at the view below: the descending town, 
Boston New York San Francisco as busy as a hive of bees; the harbor with its 
Philadelphia Chicago Purmurgh men-of-war minding the Princess; the Medi- 
j terranean thickly flecked with shipping that 
| Was converging at the straits; and in the dis- 
| tance the mountains and shores of Africa. 
| It was the irrepressible energy of the 
| scene that finally touched her imagination the 
most—here in this far-off gateway of the 
| world, which at home had never been any- 
Worlds Largest Manufacturers of Welded thing more than a name to her, people we * 
and Weldless Chains hustling around, and buying and selling, anc 
working, and sailing ships, and repairing them 
and hammering nails, and shoveling coal, and 
milking goats . . . 
“Dreaming?” said Robert, interrupting her 
“Yes,” she nodded, smiling far-away. “I 
like to dream, don’t you?” 
| “TI like to dream of you,” he said. 


| : ake ey 
H E LOOKED at her—she could feel it—and 
deep within she could also feel her heart 
oing “Boom! ... Boom! . . . Boom 


OT er 
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Easy, Fascinating, Spare Time Work 


You can make good money coloring and selling our 1924 Line of Christmas i 
Greeting Cards and Folders. Handsome designs, beauti ul sentiments. Our 15 a ’ - at hi 
line is wbsolutely exclusive and made especially for handcoloring. Big demand | . : But she wouldn’t look back at him. 
for handcolored greeting ¢ards. They are more attractive | 
| 


“TT pc 16 9? arse 7 an 
than ordinary ones and sell almost on sight! He’s Dot >» she told herself, ms without 
N { 


© EXPERIENCE NECESSARY = | effort. ‘““He’s Dot’s—not mine.” And to stop her 
Now have over 25,000 customers who started without' experience nor —S f ; r a little— shich 
especial talent, and many are now making from, #50 to $80 a month = heart from beating she prayed a little—w 
an ore—in spar one! t & " - ete . 4 ’ > 
easy instructions enable al ts color successfully. eer eee smb Gt 77 never hurts any girl—and felt somewhat better, 
tions on How to Color and Hew te Sell med etree all inforantion ; // | though none too sure of herself, even — 
ions on How ‘alo yw to S iv i tio i © ’ td > > 
on great possibilities in hand Soloring cards for profit. duriny. Nig” | It was six o’clock when they seturned 16 
pare time. W. or it 7 § 7 « i x 4 by . mec 4 y s 
containing assortment of grecting cards, ingtryction. book, £37. | the ship, and Dot, standing on pins and né “ ‘ 
rush, colc 2 ~ Dt - 2 > 4 , a < 
your Work, "Bclis for 38 to 8a hen cloned NOW be the in 333, was nearly crazy to hear all that ha¢ 
time to begin—big money-making season just starting. = hg > »d 
pag TODA T #0 you can begin at once turning your spare p / lappene - 
ime into pfofit. ~ “H d:z 4 > af 99) she b © 
Z , cet. ad a nice afternoon?” she began. 
ZY TITTLE ART SHOP. 1406 You St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. : Unconsciously Ethel repeated Dot’s answet 


of the morning. “Wonderful!” she said with 
ND FOR FREE | =fole) 34 —- smiling eyes. 
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“Well, let’s hear about it. Everything, | 
mind! You’ve had him all afternoon, remem- | 
ber, and I’m to have him tonight, so don’t 
you dare to leave anything out, or it may make 
me look foolish.” ; oa 
So Ethel told everything—told it in detail 
that had something deliberate in it—and 
when she was through, Dot was very quiet. 


THE Princess sailed at half-past six, and 
straightway ran into one of those sudden 
Mediterranean storms which have nothing to 
learn from the Atlantic. She was rolling and 
pitching when Dot went down to dinner, but 
at nine o’clock she struck a combination of 
wind and wave that made her careen so wildly 
that everybody’s steamer trunks came out for 
exercise from under the berths, and a muffled 
chorus of shrieks arose from the public rooms. 

“T hope Dot’s all right,” thought Ethel, 
hanging on to the side of her berth. 

Yes, Dot was all right; but, when she made 
her way to 333 about ten minutes later, she 
looked so pale that Ethel thought she was 
going to be sick. : ; 

“No, it isn’t that,” said Dot hastily. “It’s 
Bob. He—he’s hurt his ankle, and at first I 
thought he had broken his leg.” She began 
to cry. “And he did it all for me, Ethel 
and there he lies now in his cabin—and I can’t 
do a thing for him—not a thing—” 

They had been standing on the upper deck 
when the big wave had struck the ship, and 
Dot had just lifted her hands to fasten her 
hat down more securely. 

“He—he tried to save me,” she said, “and 
he did save me, too, or I’d have been slung 
down on the deck and probably hurt worse 
than he is. But somehow he twisted his ankle, 
and two men had to help him to his room, 
and the doctor says he’ll have to stay there 
two or three days till the swelling goes down, 
and he’s lucky he didn’t break the ankle, 
too.” 

Ethel turned her head so that Dot couldn’t 
see her expression—a look which might have 
puzzled Dot—the look, indeed, partly thank- 
fulness and partly awe, which is sometimes 
seen on those who wonder if a prayer is being 
answered. 

From Gibraltar, the Princess was going 
straight to Alexandria in order that Cairo 
might be reached at a time when the hotels 
wouldn’t be filled with other cruisers; and 
although Bob’s confinement to his room made 
life seem strangely empty at first to the occu- 
pants of 333, they gradually found other things 
to think about. On the day after their arrival 
in Cairo, for instance, the cruisers from the 
Princess were to have a masquerade ball at 
Shepheard’s Hotel. They had been warned 
about this in the printed schedule before 
leaving home, and Dot had brought her 
Japanese costume, a dress which she had worn 
at a high-school presentation of Madame 
Butterfly. Ethel decided to go as a Spanish 
sefiorita, and they had to do much sewing 
in their room, and planning, and contriving, 
before each was satisfied at the way she would 
look. This bridged some of the empty days, 
and then on the evening before they reached 
Alexandria, Bob appeared again, leaning on a 
stick like a grave and reverend seignior. The 
Cairo hotel tickets had been given out that 
afternoon, and when Miss Pennington’s was 
called, Dot gave one look at it and ran down, 
all smiles, to her room. 

“Oh, Ethel!” she exclaimed. “Shepheard’s 
Hotel! Isn’t that great? I saw Aunt Phoebe 
getting hers, and she’s going to stay at the 
Media House — way over near the Pyramids, 
somebody said, and miles away from us!” 

It was the topic of the ship. Mrs. Guil- 
ford and her two daughters stopped at the 
Schuylers’ table that evening and asked what 
hotel they had drawn. 

; “Shepheard’s,” answered Peter, and making 
we gesture which didn’t leave Ethel 

» he said with his knowing smile, ‘“We’re 
all Shepheards here.” 


“Bo sheep?” asked Mrs. Guilford with a 
dry smile at Robert. 
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weaving rug from 
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j today and try New 

\ Improved RIT for 
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‘Fastness the Col 
Of Old Persia 


Age-old results in permanent coloring 


are 


‘daily achieved by the housewife 
who uses New Improved RIT. For 
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now, with this guaranteed modern ° 
method of home-dyeing, colors of en- 
during fastness are easily obtained. 


Twenty-four shadesand fashion’s latest 
colorcombinationstochoose from. Now™ 


NewImproved RIT offers a guaranteed 
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method of obtaining any desired result, 
from a delicate tint to a fast-dye. Insist 
on getting genuine NewImproved RIT. 
Guarantee and price (15c)on each box. * 


Use White RIT to remove the color 


from discarded, faded or streaked 


wn 


fabrics and especially when garments 
unevenly faded are to be remodeled. 


or Tints 















































































A head barber 
has written 
a booklet 


It tells you how to use 


clippers. Shall we 


send you a free copy? 









Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A 


AN 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


Please send me a free copy of your 
new booklet, “How to Use Clippers.” 































ALBRECHT'S 
ADVANCED FUR 
Style Book For 1925 


SENT FREE 


It contains descriptions and entrancing illustrations of 
live models wearing advanced Paris Fur Style Creations. 
A book to delight fashion lovers—assures every woman of 
buying not only latest style, finest quality, but astonish- 
ing values. It shows how to judge quality—workmanship 
—explains wearing qualities of Furs. 


70th Anniversary Sale 


Closes October 20th 
For 69 years fashion leaders have depended on Albrecht 
for fur style and quality. Albrecht's Catalog—better, 
more beautiful than ever—is ready. To buy furs without 
having the money-saving facts in this book is unwise. It 


is free! Get your copy now—send coupon today. Address 
to E. Albrecht & Son, 398 N. Minn. St., Saint Paul, Minn. 


— oe FOUNDED ae ansil 
1855 
BUY REGISTERED FURS —Be sure the Albrecht Registration 
Certificate is sealed on the fur you buy. 
ee Se MAIL THIS == — —= — 
| é E. Albrecht & Son, 398 N. Minn. St. i 
°F St. Paul, Minn. 
k as \ Please send copy of “Advanced Fur 


4 i) Styles” free. | 
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Better tools do better work. A 
Mirro aluminum roaster, designed 
by experts who understand the 
requirements of the average oven 
in the average kitchen, insures 
finer roasts of meat and fowl 

‘and less fuss and work for the 
housewife. 


Why not have and enjoy the 
Mirro roaster you have always 
wanted? Buy it with the certain- 
ty that the long wear in Mirro’s 
thick, hard metal will reduce the 





For finer roasts 


cost by the year to the vanishing 
point. Buy it for the splendid 
cooking qualities and cleaning 
qualities which all Mirro utensils 
possess. 


The Mirro oblong roaster is the 
favorite for all-round usefulness. 
But there aremany who praise the 
round and oval patterns. Examine 
them all at the good store near you 
where “The Finest Aluminum” 
is sold. May we send you our 
Miniature Catalog No. A14? 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


MIRRO 


“The Finest Aluminum” 
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The Beauty Prize 


“At least, no black ones,” beamed Peter 

Mrs. Guilford didn’t look so sure of that. 
“Anyway,” she said, “I’m glad we shall be 
together.” She close -d her eyes fora moment, 

“Er—we have a friend staying at Shepheard’s,” 
she said, somewhat mysteriously, to Peter's 
wife, “a distant relation by marria; ge. He wil 
be charmed to meet you, I’m sure. 

Although Ethel was out of this conversation, 
she noticed that the two Miss Guilfords showed 
signs of subdued excitement, exchanging bright 
looks that seemed to say “We know!” 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Guilford, making 

ready for departure, “I envy my dear girls 
Imagine! They have never seen Egypt 
before!” ‘ 

Ethel thought she was putting on, but she 
didn’t the next day when the train drew ou; 
of Alexandria and started for Cairo. It would 
almost have been enough to have seen the 
fertility of the Delta, the primitive irrigation 
methods, like pictures in the Bible; the natives 
working in the fields. But when in addition 
were added such items as water buffalo cooling 
themselves in the canals with only the ends 
of their noses showing, caravans of camels 
silhouetted against the skyline, glimpses of 
the distant desert, a camel and a donkey 
hitched together and pulling a plow, native 
villages built of sun-dried mud, mosques, 
minarets, Arabs, peasant women with veiled 
faces and unveiled feet, boys dressed like girls, 
and a | little brunette children dressed 
fiot at all . . .! 


per and Ethel had devoted much planning 

to that journey between Alexandria and 
Cairo, and had finally worked it out as simply 
as you please. The cruisers were to be carried 
on a special train, and it had been decided that 
Ethel should take the special and that, for 
safety’s sake, Dot should take the regular 
express which followed soon afterward, and 
pay her own fare. Then when Ethel reached 
the hotel and found the number of her rocm, 
she was to leave a note at the desk addressed 
“Miss Pennington,” a note for which Dot was 
to ask upon fer arrival, and from which she 
would learn the room number. Fortune still 
favoring them, two hours after Ethel reached 
the hotel there was a muffled rap at the door, 
and the next moment Dot burst in, radiant 
with the wonder of her journey and keen for 
adventures still to come. 

“Where’s Bob?” she asked for one of her 
first questions. “Is he on this floor?” 

“No,” said Ethel, ‘the floor above. But 
he’s to meet me on the Terrace at five o'clock 
and have tea.” 

“Good!” said Dot, looking at her watch and 
seeing that she still had half an hour. “I'l 
meet him on the Terrace. You’ve had him 
all day. Thank Heavens, I see the trunk has 
come. 

She began to change, going it like a brisk 
young house afire and chatting all the time. 
“Now what are you going to do this eve- 
ning?” she asked, after Ethel had told her own 
adventures. 

Ethel decided to go and have dinner with 
Aunt Phoebe at the Media House. “They 
were talking about it on the train,” she said, 
“the hotel, I mean. It’s right next door to 
the Pyramids, and the moon’s nearly full 
tonight. They say it’s a wonderful sight.” 

“And tomorrow night’s the ball; so that's 
all right,” said Dot. “And day after tomorrow, 
I think—I think Bob wants me to go up the 
Nile with his party—but we'll talk about that 
later,” she hurriedly added. “He hasn’t guile 
invited me yet, but nearly. Did he say any- 
thing to you about it on the train?” 

“N-no; only he seemed to take it for granted 
that I was going, too.’ 

“That’s Bob. I guess he’ll ask me, then,” 
said Dot comfortably, putting the final dab 
on her nose. “All ready now. What time do 
you expect to start for Aunt Phoebe’s? 

“About six,” answered Ethel, no particular 
joy in her voice. 
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The Beauty Prize 


“All right. I'll be off the Terrace by then, 
you'll have clear sailing.” : ‘ 

She gave Ethel one of those dainty kisses 
which say, “Look out; I’ve just been pow- 
dered,” and added aloud, ‘““Good-by, dear.” 

Even then she wasn’t through. At the door 
she stopped and threw her arms and hands in 
the position which is sometimes seen among | 
hieroglyphics. “So this is Egypt! she said, 
rigidly raising one knee, and the next moment 
vanished. 

Ethel slowly dressed to go and see Aunt 
Phoebe, no vivacity in her manner, nothing 
like the spirit with which Dot had dressed, for | 
instance. She was thinking of Dot when she | 
left the room at six. “So this is Egypt!” she 
repeated at the door, but there was more 
mournfulness in her words than rejoicing. 

For all that, it wasn’t long before she was 
beginning to feel the spell of a country which 
has charmed more than one in the course of 
its history, and as she rolled away in a carriage, 
she hardly knew which to look at first: a snake- 
charmer squatting and piping in front of thé 
hotel, a licorice-water seller pouring out a 
drink for a guide, or a boy contortionist stand- 
ing on his feet and leaning over backward, his 
tongue already stuck out in order to make a 
wet spot on the sidewalk in proof that he had 
completed the arc. 

“Tt must be nice to have some one with you 
to enjoy these things,” thought Ethel, pictur- 
ing Dot and Bob probably rolling around in a 
carriage like hers—and then, for the first time, 
she had put such a thought into words, 
“Wouldn’t it be queer,” she murmured to 
herself, “if something happened so that Dot 
couldn’t go up the Nile and I were to 
go, instead . . .” 

Along the banks of the river grew fringes 
of palm trees, and native boats with curved 
sails tacked up and down the stream—just 
as they might have done on the afternoon 
of the day when Pharaoh’s daughter found 
young Moses there. Ethel began to think of 
Cleopatra then, and Mark Antony, and was 
still dreaming away when she suddenly blinked 
her eyes, and blinked them again, and ex- 
claimed to herself with bated breath, “Why, 
there’re the Pyramids! Right over here!’’ 

“Imagine!” she thought, watching earth’s 
greatest memorials looming nearer and nearer. 
“As long as I can remember, I’ve heard about 
the Pyramids—and now at last they’re here!” 


Al INT PHOEBE was glad to see her—glad but 
*” tired. She and Mrs. Parker had already 
ridden around the Pyramids on donkeys, and 
although both claimed to have had a lovely 
time, and one which they wouldn’t have missed 
for anything, Ethel noticed that they seemed 
glad to sit down, and didn’t move around much. 
Miss Betts and Miss Stafford had made the 
journey on foot and were active and superior. 

“I think you’ll like it down here,” said Miss 
Betts. “A very nice hotel and simply filled 
with historical associations. Every one who 
is really anything always comes here. Of 
course the larger hotels attract the parvenus 
and the tumble-ups, but give me the quiet, 
home-like hotels every time, and J’m satisfied!” 

“It must be lovely over at Shepheards’,” 
said old Mrs. Parker, who hadn’t heard a word 
of this. “Cheaper over here, of course, but 
then we didn’t pay so much for the cruise. If 
[ was younger now—” She stopped, this 
thought evidently suggesting another. “I 
don’t know,” she said. “There must be some- 
thing the matter with the young men on this 
cruise when a lovely girl like you, my dear, 
has to come over here and have dinner with 
us old ladies.” 

_Tired as she was, Aunt Phoebe bridled a 
little, as though she were thinking, “Speak for 
yourself, I’m not so old—” a sentiment which 
so seemed to be mutely echoed by the Misses 
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al 
Stafford and Betts. 

50 with one thing and another, it wasn’t 
exactly a joyful dinner. At a neighboring 
lable sat a young couple who were probably 

















Staying Young— 


OW wonderful to look like your daugh- 

ter! (Reversing the usual process.) 
Freedom from trivial annoyances—freedom 
from strained nerves—a liking for outdoor 
exercise—these are the conditions that pro- 
long the beauty and the feeling of youth. 

The age of a mother is not fixed upon the 
age of her children but by the fewness of 
years that show in her face and the number 
of smiles that she uses each day to cling to 
her youth. 

And the number of smiles that imitate 
youth may be many, indeed, if you wear just 
the right kind of shoes! For a comfortable 
foot means that important nerves are not 
pinched; there’s no pesky annoyance to draw 
back those smiles; there is an accept- 
able invitation from every pleasant sky 
to. go outdoors and walk and be 
healthy and happy. 

Such has been the successful mis- 
sion of the Cantilever Shoe: to provide 
the true flexibility, the easeful contour 


antilever 
Shoe 


Cantilever Stores—Cut this out for reference 


Akron—It Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 .N. Peart Se 
Allentown—H. Mayer, 97 Hamilton Sc 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 12¢2 Lieveath Ave 
Asheville—Poilock s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Adantic City—2019 Boardwalk (near Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. (2nd floor) 
Bangor—Jobn Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—The Bcoterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 1%h St. 
Boston—-109 Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor 
Brooklyn—$16 Fulton St. (Primrose Bidg 
Buffalo—¢4i Main St. ‘above Chippewa 5t.) 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St, 

(162 N. State St. (opp. Chicago Theatre) 
Chicago—/1¢5@ Leland (near Broadway) 

835 E. 61st St., Cor, Drexel Ave. 
Cincinnati—The Mc Alpin Co. 
Cleveland —17€5 Euclid Ave 
Columbus, O.—1¢4 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Volk Bros. Co 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver —224 Foster Bidg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave 
Duluth—107 W, First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth 258 North Broad St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston —North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—316 So. 3rd St. (near Main 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co 
Greenville—Potlock's 
Hogerstown— Bikle's Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg — 26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq 
Holyoke—Thos. S$. Childs,.275 High St 


Haatington, W. Va 
ithaca — Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jersey City 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Lexington, Ky 


Long Beach, Cal 


Lowell 


Milwaukee 
Mr. Vernon, N. Y 
Nashville—J 
Newark —897 Broad St 


Newburgh — G 
New Rochelle- Ware's 
New York 


Oakland —$to-15th St 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha — 1708 Howard St 


Pittsburgh 





Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg 
McMahoa- Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 


24 Hogan St. (opp. Seminole Hotel) 
Bennett's, 4H Central Ave 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 

40@ Altman Bidg. 
Kingston— EF. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St 
Denton, Ross, Todd Co 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co 

536 Pine Ave 

Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bidg 
Louisville - Boston Shoe Co. 

The Bon Marche 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 

Memphis —28 No. Second St 

Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 

A. J. Rice & Co. 

A. Meadors & Sons 

(2nd floor) 

New Bedford--720 Pleasant St 

A. C. Van Beuren 

New Haven— 153 Court St. (2nd floor 

New Orleans — 10% Baronne St 


14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library 
2950 Third Ave. (152nd St.) 
Norfolk Ames & Brownley 

opp. City Hall) 

Fezier's Boot Shop 


Pasadena— 378 E. Cotorado St 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Jefferson St. (Lebmann Bidg.) 
Philadelphia— 1932 Chestaut St 

The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pictstield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North Se 


Agencies in 443 other cities 


In using advertisements see page 


and the hygienic balance essential for comfort 
—which produces a smiling spirit. To many 
a man and woman, the comfort and harmony 
of the Cantilever Shoe has brought a new 
enjoyment of activity, a surcease of the foot 
distortion which so many ordinary shoes 
compel with a reaction that shows unfavor- 
ably in a woman's face. (Ask the Beauty 
Doctors whether stiff and tight shoes bring 
on the lines of middle age and weariness.) 

Others say that the Cantilever Shoe has 
given them a new disposition—more smiles 
per day, the fairy-like tendrils that bind you 
forever to youth and when you appear in 
public make some people wonder which is 


your daughter and which is you. 


Cantilevers please the eye as well as the 
foot. Excellent workmanship, luxurious lea- 
thers and graceful lasts make these comfort- 
able shoes distin&ly good looking. There is 
a fine variety of modish Strap pumps and trim 
oxfords to sele& from. 

If none of the dealers listed below is near 
you, write the mamufacturers, Morse & Burt 
Co.,408 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn,N.Y. 
for the address of a nearer Store 





Plainfield—M. C- Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
tland, Ore. —353 Alder St 
Poughkeepsie —Louis Schonberger 
Providence —The Boston Store 
Reading —Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—-1t. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester— 257 Main St. E. (3rd floor 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bidg 
St. Louis—Sié Arcade Bidg. (opp. P. 0. 
St. Paul-.43 E. Sth St. (Frederic Hotel 






St. PetersDurg—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramenta— 208 Ochsner Bidg., K neas 7th 
Saginaw —Goeschel- Kuiper Co. 

Salt Lake City —-Walker Bros. Co. 

San Diego— The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—127 Stockton St 
Schenectady —-445 State St 

Scranton -Lewis & Reilly 

Seattle -Baater & Baxter 

Shreveport — Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City —The Pelletier Co. 

Spokane The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford —L. Spetke & Sou 

Syracuse— 121 Weft Jefferson St 
Tacoma~—-255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bidg 
Toledo —LaSalle & Koch Co. 

Toronto—7 Queen St. East (at Yonge 
Trenton— Hf. M. Voorhees & Bro. 

Troy 35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 

Utica-—28 & 3 Blandina St., Cor. Union 
Washington —1519 F Street (2nd floor 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilmington, Del.—-Kennard-Pyle 
Winnipeg— Hudson's Bay Co 

Worcester —J. C. Maclanes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St 

Youngstowa—B. McManus Co 
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from mere merchandise. 






trated, and the moderate prices will 
pleasant surprise to you. 






BEARDSLEE 
CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


221 South Jefferson Street 


CHICAGO 
TRADE }"] MARK 





It is your guarantee of Quality. 


There is an air of distinction to 
SHERATON designs in lighting equip- 


In them the discriminating purchaser 


combined with perfect craftsmansi.ip— 
in short, those qualities of superiority 
that distinguish an artistic production 


If you are planning a new home, or redecorat- 
ing an old one, you should write for a copy 
of our helpful booklet, Distinctive Designs for 
Home Lighting. You will find many charming 
designs in chandeliers and wall brackets illus- 


Look for this trademark on the 
lighting equipment you buy. 
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{7 Fish and Shellfish Cookery 

[J Vegetable Main Dishes........... 
Every-day Vegetables ........... 

]Salads and Salad Dressings...... 

[] Pies and Pastries....... 

[] Desserts in Variety - esey ee 

[) Jellies, Jams and Pickles......... 25c 

[) Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning 
Equipment 2 

C The Moth ..... eeesere 

[] Kitchens Planned for 
ience 


25c 
25c 
25c 
25c 


25c 


errr. 
Conven- 


Check the bulletins you want, and send 
full amount. Do not send cash. 


119 West 40th St. 
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HAPPINESS with HOUSEWORK 


Ofttimes, housework brings a sigh. But 
how needless this is, for the experi- 

ence of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute Staff has been crys- 





(1 Machine Washing Without Boil- 
» Methods 


[] Cleaning Methods that Save La- 


bor 


[] Cooking by Temperature 


[] Fireless Cookery 


[] Oil Cloth Cooking Temperature 


Chart ... 
[} Household Devi 


ces Tested 


Approved, a 64-page book....... 20c 


Cj Cloth-Covered 


Spring 


Back 


Binder to hold above bulletins.$1.00 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


money order, check or stamps for the 


New York 





The Beauty Prize 


on their wedding tour—and Ethel’s glances 
strayed that way more often than she knew, 

When dinner was over and the moon came 
out, she went with Miss Betts and Mig 
Stafford for a walk around the Pyramids 
At first it didn’t mean so much, Miss Betts 
spoiling the occasion by statistics about 100,099 
workmen, 2,300,000 blocks of stone, to say 
nothing of the quantities of radishes, onions 
and garlic consumed by the workmen. But 
after a while Ethel managed to slip away, and 
coming to the top of a rise in the ground, she 
suddenly found herself face to face with the 
Sphinx, her majestic countenance softened 
by the moonlight, her everlasting riddle touched 
with a note of epic wistfulness. 

“Well . . . ?” she seemed to say. 

From around old Cheops a couple strolled 
slowly forward, and when they were near 
enough, Ethel recognized the young pair who 
had dined at the next table. They, too, 
stopped to look at the Sphinx. 

“Well . ?” she seemed to say. 

Very tenderly, very gently, the young pair 
kissed and slowly strolled away again, as 
though they had given sufficient answer, 
Standing there by herself, Ethel felt nearly 
dead with loneliness and could hardly keep 
the tears from her eyes. 


HE was back at her room at Shepheards’ 

long before Dot came in, and when her twin 
finally knocked on the door, Ethel did a thing 
which she had never done before. She pre- 
tended to be sleepy when she wasn’t sleepy, 
and after she had unlocked the door she slipped 
back into bed and curled up as though for 
interrupted slumber. 

“Sleepy?” whispered Dot. 

“Mmm,” said Ethel, and added almost 
inaudibly, “Tired.” 

“All right, dear. Don’t wake up. I can tell 
you about it in the morning just as well.” 

In the morning it appeared that Dot had 
been formally asked to go up the Nile with the 
Schuylers. 

“What do you think, Ethel?” she asked. 
“Do you think I ought to? Bob says he'll 
stay right here in Cairo if I don’t go, and he’s 
got the tickets to Luxor—and everything.” 

“T think I’d go if I were you,” said Ethel 
in a voice which sounded flat and dead. There 
was silence for a few moments—another of 
those eloquent silences—and what came next 
evidently cost Dot an effort. 

“Would you like to go, Ethel?” she doubt- 
fully asked. 

“No!” said Ethel, and fearing that her 
emphasis might have betrayed her, she toned 
down her negative. ‘“I’d rather stay m 
Cairo,” she said. “I think it’s awfully inter- 
esting around here.” ‘ 

Dot breathed with relief and began talking 
briskly about the ball. ‘You'll go to dinner 
tonight with the Schuylers,” she said, “and 
I'll have mine in the room here. Then when 
you come up, we’ll both dress. Won't it be 
fun! For the first time on the trip we can both 
go to the same dance, with our masks on, and 
nobody any the wiser.” 

The day passed quickly enough. In the 
morning Ethel went with Bob Schuyler to the 
native quarter, and in the afternoon he had 
to hunt for a missing trunk and couldn’t take 
anybody. This didn’t put Dot in the best o 
humors, and that evening, when Ethel selected 
her prettiest dress for dinner and began making 
a particularly careful toilet, Mademoiselle 
Dorothy tapped her feet on the carpet mort 
than once, but didn’t say anything—for one 
thing being busy with her Japanese costume, 
sewing a new hem on it; and for another thing, 
knowing that beginning with tomorrow se 
was going to have Bob Schuyler to herself for 
four whole blessed days. 

“You do look sweet,” 1 
was ready at last; and shaking her finger Si¥ 
added with just the least tinge of jealousy 
in her voice, ‘Be a good girl, now, remember: 

When Ethel reached the reception rooms 


she said when Ethel 
r she 
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downstairs, she saw the Schuylers sitting on a 


divan, evidently waiting for her—especially 


Robert, whose eyes were going this way and 
that, in every direction except the one which 
happened to be the right one. She was about 
to go up to them when she perceived Mrs. 
Guilford and her two daughters bearing down 
upon the Schuylers with a tall, dark young 
man in tow. Ethel couldn’t get a good look 
at his face, but from as much as she could see, 
she thought he looked slightly bored and very 
much cultured. 

“Mmm,” she thought. ‘“‘He’s probably the 
iriend they were talking about on the ship,” 
and not wishing to push herself forward, 
she stopped and pretended to be looking 
in the window of one of those shops which are 
sometimes built in hotels, all the while watch- 
ing the divan from the corner of her eyes. 

Mrs. Guilford was introducing the young 
man to the Schuylers—and doing it proudly, 
too, thought Ethel. Evidently he was to be 
the Guilfords’ dinner guest. The introductions 
finished, the Guilfords moved on, Mrs. Guil- 
ford and her elder daughter in the lead; the 
tall, dark young man and the younger Miss 
Guilford in the rear. 

“She’s pairing him off; she’s pairing him 
off,” thought Ethel with a curl of her inward 
lip. 

Bob saw her then, and went over and 
fetched her. 

“You’ve just missed something,” said Bob, 


reaching the divan with Ethel, but a warning | 
“Sh!” from Peter’s wife cut him short and made | 


him turn to see what was the matter. 


HE tall, dark young man was hurrying 

back to them, the Guilfords waiting for 
him near the entrance to the dining-room. 
“Dropped one of my gloves, I think,” he said. 

Peter picked it up for him, from where it 
had fallen on the floor. 


“Thanks—thanks so much,” said the young | 
man. But he didn’t hurry away. Instead | 


he took a number of polite little glances at 
Ethel as though to say, “I beg everybody’s 
pardon, of course, but—er—is there something 
here which was possibly overlooked?” 

It was Peter the Benevolent who went to 
his rescue. “Miss Pennington—” he said, 
“Mr. Eric Glenmuir.” 

“Charmed, I’m sure,” said the dark young 
man, and Ethel found herself wondering how 
she had ever thought he looked bored. “A 
lucky glove,” he added, smiling at the others 





and smoothing it. ‘Hereafter I shall always | 


drop it when I’m introduced or—who knows? 
—perhaps now it has served its mission and 
can be stored away in the family archives.” 
_Ethel demurely smiled at that, but Bob 
Schuyler didn’t. He frowned, and his manner 
seemed to say, “Cut that out. Don’t you see 
those people are waiting for you?” 

The dark young stranger glanced toward the 
group near the dining-room. ‘Sorry I must 
go now,” he said. “I shall see you all again, 
of course.” This latter sentence was practi- 
cally directed at Ethel, and his next was entirely 
80. “You are going to the dance tonight, Miss 
Pennington?” he asked. . 

“Yes,” said Ethel, still demurely smiling. 

“By Jove, then, so am I, if I can get a cos- 
tume at such short notice.” Ethel saw his 
glance rest for a moment on one of the red- 
gowned attendants. “And I hardly think that 
should be a matter of serious difficulty in a 
country where—may I say it?—costumes 
seem to grow on every bush.” 
te etme they had been strolling toward 
! 8 or a moment he found 
himself by Ethel’s side. 

“nba, Please,” he said, bending over, 

Th - you going to wear tonight? 
hensif the —— later, Ethel could only tell 
seine ee monet have guided her 
is = n, non, Sevior, she said, shaking 

Thanks ” not tell you. ; 
stefal entie he whispered, flashing her a 

smue, and he was off to join his friends. 


lv be continued) 
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It's this 
“Precious 


Moisture 


that keeps ~ = 
hands cool and white 


| 
Pa Di caeeg 
K 
Wind and sun 


take the moisture out of the skin 
just as they ‘‘dry” clothes on a line. 






























































Have you ever thought why hands be- 
come rough and red after dishwashing 
and other kinds of housework? skin has become dry, scaly and burned 
from the Summer sun and powdering, the 
“precious moisture’ of Frostilla Lotion 
will dissolve this scaliness and leave your 
skin clear and smooth—the layers of 
sunburn will soon fade. 


It's because the natural moisture of the 
hands, which ordinarily keeps them soft 
and smooth, has been washed and worn 
away. 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion gives back to 
the skin this very ‘‘precious moisture’ 
and if you'll use it right afterwards, you'll 
find how the thirsty glands absorb it and 
the skin becomes immediately smooth, 
and soft without greasiness or stickiness. 


As a_base-for-face-powder, far-sighted 
young folks, use Frostilla Lotion, because 
the powder looks better and the skin 
doesn't become dry and rough. It’s fra- 
grance, a blend of flowers, is wonderfully 
delicate. 


Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents 
Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York 


For your face, too, Frostilla Lotion means 
glorious smoothness. If your 


Selling Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York, Toronto, London and Sydney. 
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Now It Fits 
& Perfectly 


. 
You will be delighted with the new De Leon Hat 
Size Reducer. It assures a perfect fit and abso-~ 
lute comfort. Is not unsightly—does not injure 
the hat or disarrange the hair. Nothingelse like 
, it for reducing hats to fit properly. Especially 
4 ideal for bobbed hair. 
Seconds 


) De Leon 


HAT SIZE REDUCER 


Regardless of your style headdress, the De Leon’ will hold your 
hat at the most becoming angle at all times. If you want real 
Dealers comfort and want your hat to look its best, use the De Leon 
Del R Hat Size Reducer. You can change it from one hat to another 
pan Sper ee in 5 seconds. No sewing—no pinning—merely a push on 
tractive counter the prongs. 
display boxes, re 
dozen in If your milliner or dealer « ‘ 
x. See name and we will send one promptly postpaid. 
white. 35c in Canada 
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i DE LEON BANDEAU CO. 
1404 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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name. 
My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 


to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. I., N.Y. 
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MAKE MONEY Train now 


to start or 
manage a Tea Room or Cafeteria. The 
only school operating a successful Tea 


ROOMS Room in connection. Resident and Cor- | 
respondence courses. Send for Booklet G. | 


Ware School of Tea Room Management. 52W.39th St.,N.Y.C, 
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The First to Know 


(Continued from page 48) 


reached over and took her hand—firm, browp, 
cool. It seemed curiously detached from her. 
He held it gingerly, like a piece of fresh taffy 
that one doesn’t want to stick. It was bad 
technique for a person of his accomplishments 
It wasn’t, certainly, that he didn’t care for her 
Probably the deepest affection he ever felt was 
for Rachel—but—you know— ‘ 
Rachel looked with detachment at her hand 
lying in his. Then she made an involuntary 
per stag sane He covered her hand with his 
other hand, and she left it there. He found 
| himself really ill at ease, and his embarrass. 
| ment stood between them. She was acquics. 
cent, passive, interested. Finally she with 
drew her hand and with it patted his arm. 
“That was very nice, Christopher. I’m sure 
that’s enough for the first lesson. And it’s 
| really time for you to go.” 
| He had never felt himself at such a dis. 
| advantage. ‘You really want to go on play. 
| ing?”’ he asked as he rose. 
“Go on playing,” she repeated evenly. 
| She, too, took him to the hall and shook 
hands with him in much her old way. ’ She 
| started to walk back to the living-room before 
he had quite finished closing the door behind 
him. He looked at her over his shoulder, sud- 
denly stepped inside again, and called her. 

“Rachel,” he said in a queer tone, “come 
| here.” 

She turned and made a few inquiring steps 
toward him. Before she knew it, he had his 
arms about her in what seemed to be a very 
real imitation of an embrace. As she lifted an 
interrogative face to his, he kissed her, quite 
ida She said ‘‘Don’t”’ just a second too 
ate. 

“Call you up soon,” he said gruffly, and was 
gone, leaving her to a somewhat shaken half- 
hour, during which she sat on the couch and 
wondered. 


HRISTOPHER’S tall figure marched rather 

gaily through the night. The oppression 
which had lain so damply on his spirit seemed 
lifted. The sense that something exciting, or 
at least amusing, was about to happen had 
returned. He was exhilarated—and stirred; 
but even if he hadn’t been, he would have 
been true to his word, having happily that 
quality. He was actually getting into the 
spirit of the thing, and he wondered how to 
start out. He pondered for some moments, 
and then it occurred to him—simply the way 
he would with any of his other girls. An 
announcement of a dance at his country club 
on his desk the next morning indicated the 
way. He telephoned, she accepted, and a few 
evenings later he embarked with a strangely 
muffled and elusively fragrant Rachel for 
the club. 

It was definitely a party, the fina] Harvest 
Home Dance—country clubs feeling that har- 
vest is in October rather than August. 

As he waited for her to take off her wraps, he 
had some moments of misgivings—not for him- 
self, but for her. A country club is not a kind 
place in which to plunge a girl who may dance 
uncertainly. Queer that he’d known Rachel 
all these years and never danced with her, 
never seen her in an evening dress. That was 





until she was almost beside him. Not that she 


| frilled and tulled and marcelled out © 


| was 


probably the reason he didn’t recognize he § 


| recognition—her hair was as straight and het f 


| copper-colored frock as unadorned as ust! 
|but the frock dropped quaintly to discles 


shoulders of a—to Christopher—surprisié f 


beauty, and a delicious white neck where the 
| sun-burned V of the summer showed with only 
a piquant faintness. He noticed how beautl- 
fully she went with the decorations. 

| “Tt’s not fair,” said Christopher after the 





first dance. ‘You’ve been concealing this 
from me.” ha | 
And Rachel, being a thoroughly tacul! § 


young lady, said nothing at all. 
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As she knew few people there, he arranged 
her program for her, seeing that her partners 
were men whose head and feet, at least co- 
ordinated. He even got her a dance with 
Richard Orson, known to the younger set at the 
club as “The Ultimate.” Orson was one of 
those young men who have just enough vices 
to enhance their perfection. He had a sense of 
humor about his almost too striking good looks. 
He had a manner of delightful friendliness, but 
it was backed by a feeling of aloofness which 
was a spur to the young ladies of his acquain- 
tance. He was known to be intelligent and 
courageous. More than that, his success as a 
lawyer was apparent even in New York. He 
was admired by girls ranging from the frizziest 
permanent bob to the most remote glacial 
beauty. He was thirty-four and immune. It 
was said of Orson that his mother had to keep 
an extra maid to sweep the unsolicited hearts 
off the doorstep every morning. 

Nevertheless Christopher was none too 
pleased when at the end of the dance Orson 
asked him to exchange another. He sat it out 
with Orson’s girl and paid more attention to 
Rachel’s vivid face among the dancers than he 
did to her, though she was the club beauty. 

Rachel sighed contentedly as they were 
driving home in Christopher’s car. “It was a 
very handsome party. I’d forgotten what fun 
it was to dance.” 


“How did you like the ineffable Orson?” he | 


asked. 

“He seemed pleasant enough,” she answered 
unconcernedly. 

After all, Rachel was an exceptional sort. 
Every other girl he had known had gone into 
a paroxysm of enthusiasm over Orson. Rachel 
didn’t even seem interested enough to ask 
about him. 


HE dance had been on a Saturday night. 

The casual next Thursday he telephoned to 
ask her if they couldn’t have one of their old 
unofficial days in the country, on the coming 
Sunday. 

“T don’t think it would be unbusinesslike for 
theagencyandclient tohaveaday off,” heurged. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Christopher,” she said, 
and he fancied there was real regret in her 

voice, “If you’d only asked me a little sooner! 
Mr. Orson, you remember, the one at the dance 
Saturday, stopped by to see me last night, and 
I promised to go with him for the day to a place 
he knows about in Connecticut.” 

He tried to keep his own regret from reach- 
ing her. “I’m sorry, too. It is late to ask 
you”—he who usually had the idea late Satur- 
day night. “I hope you'll have a fine day.” 

“Oh, don’t hang up, Christopher,” she 
pleaded at his note of finality. “The agency 
has to give advice as to conduct, doesn’t it? 
I met Betty Leach this morning, and she tells 
me he is the Darling of the Gods. What do I 
talk to these supermen about? I’m terrified.” 

“Well, my child, don’t be too enthusiastic. 
He’s really a fine chap, and I imagine he gets 
pretty tired of unqualified admiration. In 
fact, you might try being just yourself, Rachel. 
Hasn’t that worked pretty well in the past?” 

“Not so awfully,” she said sweetly and hung 
up the receiver. 

Christopher made no other plans for Sunday. 
He thought he might stay in and read Bryce 
on South America, but when Sunday came, it 
turned out to be such a perfect late autumn day 
that he decided to take the 125th street ferry 
and walk on the Palisades. As he scuffled the 
dead leaves along, he wished that he hadn’t 
come. The woods looked so threadbare and 
unlike the days when he and Rachel used to 
Picnic there. Something certainly had to be 
done about Rachel. He liked her where he 
could put his hand on her. 

So Monday morning he phoned her at the 
magazine she sub-edited and made two formal 
engagements for that week with her. 

“You have to give some time to the agency, 
you know,” he reproved her. “After all, our 
work can’t be done only by absent treatment.” 
Of course T’d love to see you, Christopher,” 
she said warmly. “I don’t like to have you 





“The Shower certainly 
does relieve my fatigue” 


OW many persons have said or thought this after 
having put in a shower? For the shower does relieve 
fatigue and tiredness. 


Showers, too, are often beneficial in cases involving the 
nervous system. Taken before going to bed a warm shower 
will usually induce quiet, restful sleep and a cold shower 
always stimulates. 


You can see why then it is said that the shower is more 
than just a bath. However, the shower because it uses the 
water only once is the clean way of bathing. 


There’s a type of shower made for every bath room. We 
have booklets showing these types. We also have a new 
booklet quoting authorities on the use and benefits of the 
shower. Its title is “Where Authorities Agree.” We'll gladly 
send both. In writing please mention your plumber’s name. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware The Mixometer 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


THE MODERN BATH ROOM HAS A SHOWER 











KIDDIE-KOOP, The Economical Bassinet-—Crib—Playpen 


Three Uses at Cost of One Article 


Junior 47 inch No nursery necessity is as economical as a Kiddie-Koop. 
i Three in one yalue priced remarkably low within the reach 
of every pocket-book. 


. FOUR SIZES 
Juniors 40 inch and 47 inch and Models G, 42 inch and 52 
inch fold 7 inches to 8 inches wide without removing springs 
or mattress. Two finishes, white or ivory. 
Write for free literature. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
ask us for prices. E, M. Trimble Mfg. Co., 430 Central 


Ave., Rochester, N. Y¥ 
(Look for this name-plate on Kiddie-Koop) 


KippiE-KO0P 


i" The Bassinet 
oersitoo modern GRIB Pinpen 
(Freight Extra)’ Also makers of the ‘Baby Bathinette”’. 
































































































The SHleirloom, 


How frequently do we find in wills such clauses as: “I bequeath my 
Mahogany four-poster bed, originally the property of my great grand- 
father,” or “I bequeath my Mahogany high- 
boy, given to me by my mother.”’ Why do we 
so often find pieces of Mahogany furniture 
made the subjects of special bequests when 
other belongings, of far greater ‘pecuniary 
value, are covered by a general provision of 
the will? Undoubtedly sentiment and a nat- 
ural desire to bequeath specifically, one’s most 
cherished possessions. 





Every well-made piece of modern Genuine 
Mahogany furniture is a. potential heirloom, 
provided it has been given a simple, trans- 4 Postal request will bring 
parent finish which allows its beauty to de- our Books 

velop naturally. “HISTORIC MAHOGANY” 
The purchaser of mahogany furniture should Tb. natal er 
inquire particularly about the finish which smbeTeSINg—-tRSIT HEIDE 
has been given to the wood. complimentary 


ASK FOR AND INSIST ON GENUINE MAHOGANY 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1133 Broadway, New York 
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Pd .° size for every space. Sold by leading stores. 
wp a a a Folder giving full information on request. 
bad ° Success Mfg. Co., Gloucester, Mass. 
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The First to Know 


spoil your week, though, with these respons. 


bilities.” 


When he called on her that night, she m 
ported her Sunday to him with a new ay 


charming gaiety. 


“You're getting on quite well, aren’t yoy 


he asked. 

“Tt’s marvelous fun,” said she—noncop. 
mittally, he thought afterward. 

The growing success of the agency brought 
surprisingly little joy to him in spite of jhe 
fact that each time they met he found himg} 
more easily devoted, and her more attractive 
When she asked him earnestly how she cowl 
improve herself, he was unable to picture he 
with the usual social tricks he had admired jn 
other girls. He discovered deep warm lights 
in her dark hair. He took her to dances » 
that he could see more of her lovely whit 
shoulders. But annoying things happened » 
frequently. As, for instance, one night at the 
end of October. He had been thinking rapty. 
ously back on the days when the ring of the 
doorbell made her his. He had determined tp 
try and recapture them. Bearing a new book, 
he dropped in on Rachel as he used to. 

“How nice!” she greeted him. “Dick Orson 
is coming, and we'll all play bridge. I'ma 
old-fashioned girl, you know.” 

But he recollected suddenly that he wa 
merely passing and wanted to leave this book 
for her. He naturally didn’t know that after. 
ward she murmured ‘Nice Christopher” in: 
not untender tone to the book as she carried it 
up to her room. 


OVEMBER began and ended. The first 
two weeks of December passed. It was not 
that he didn’t see her frequently, but he found 
that the number of his visits and his desire to 
see her were not increasing in the same ratio 
He noticed that she did not ask his advice so 


| much as a few weeks before. Dependence had 


never been a characteristic of hers, and his brief 
taste of it had given him a strong protective 


| glow. He heard, too, that Orson was stil 
| steadily devoted to her. Not from her, for she 


still mentioned him only casually, but from 
friends with a lust for gossip who would be apt 
to mark the movements of a young man a 
noteworthy as Orson. When he met them in 
the gray and gold of the Fifth Avenue twilight, 
or they hailed him from Orson’s car, he still 
assumed—though with greater difficulty—the 
indulgent air of a person who has performed a 
successful introduction on two people. Rachel 
often pressed him to join them. As he man- 
aged an excuse, he felt that she was progressing 
too swiftly. After all, he hadn’t arranged to 
teach her to flirt with him. 

His emotions were tangled. At heart he was 
far from indulgent. He felt as if he had te- 
created her for himself. Again he had been 


| piling up the kindling of his emotions, but for 


the first time he had been left standing by the 
inanimate wood. He found that he was taking 
whatever of Rachel’s time he could get, and, 
since other girls seemed so flavorless beside his 
bright memory of her, seeing none of them 
To fill up his mind and time he worked harder, 
and was surprised at a flattering raise whic 
came with the rather insinuating remark from 
his chief, 

“We all know how much a person needs t¢ 
start a home with these days.” ; 

His thoughts surged without volition 
Rachel. It would be nice to have Rachel iné 
home. He might see all of her he wanted to 


then, without having to make so many beastly 


arrangements. For the first time he = 

himself thinking of a permanent home and é 
. : } 4 1S 

permanent companion therein without 


JS 


taste. Now, Rachel—could it be possible that F 


he was falling in love with her? His mise 
shook itself. 

At any rate, he considered himself ve 
to get her for the whole day the Sund 
Christmas. It was a hard, crisp, blue day, ™” 


ay after 


snow everywhere there wasn’t ice. Christoph 


suspected that there might even be skating of 


ry lucky 
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sort on a small lake that was not too far away. 
4 half-mile walk from the train broughi them 
owing to a small, high-banked lake. A brief 
rain the day before had given it a skating sur- 
face, while sheathing the trees around with ice 
that glowed prismatically in the sun. _ 

Rachel had her skates on and her big, soft 
cay coat off, and stood before him a delightful 
gure in knickers, a gray suéde jacket, and a 
garet tam. As he tied the last knot on his 


| kating shoes, she darted off, her scarf a streak 


of scarlet in the bright air behind her. He 
caught up with her in a few great strokes, and 
they skated together perfectly, wordlessly, 
without thought of time. A few snowflakes 
fickered past his face, and Rachel lifted her 


: head jubilantly to the graying sky. Then she 


yas off by herself. In a few moments he could 
no longer see her for the gauze curtain of snow. 
Time was, he continued, when it would have 
heen he who was off alone into the storm. And 
this day particularly he did not want to be 
deserted. There was a flash of her scarf through 
the whirl of flakes, and he headed her off. 

“Let’s eat,” he said. 

They induced a reluctant little fire to burn 


| behind the shelter of an old barn purely “by 


force of will. It was the sort of campfire that 
dies the moment you stop thinking about it, so 


} when they had toasted their cheese sandwiches 
| and strips of bacon into a delectable mass and 
F eaten them, they gave it up and retreated to 


the sheltered doorway of the barn to watch the 


f driving snow. He bundled hay about her, and 


} of a long life of endeavor. 


sank down on another pile near by. 

She sighed contentedly.. “This is the reward 
I couldn’t ask for 
anything more perfect than this spot. We 
must tell Dick Orson about it.” 

He didn’t look at her face. He merely knew 


the bloom had been rubbed off his day. Why 


| dragin Orson? Her peace enraged him, as she 
lay back in the hay. He felt a gnawing agony | 


' of discontent in himself that made him attempt 


: ‘Te learned a lot, too. 


relief in ruffling her calm. 

“Well,” he began, “‘there’s no need to ask 
you if you are satisfied with the agency. I can 
expect your unqualified endorsement of its 
principles to use on my circulars, can’t I?” 


TART undercurrent in his voice brought 
Rachel’s glance up in some astonishment. 
There was a longish silence before she said, 
casually, “It has been a great education.” 
“Yes,” he snapped back—quite unreason- 


ably he admitted to himself, but somehow | 


politeness had slipped beyond his control— 
But not so much as 


F you have.” 


} to graduate. 


He saw her flush beneath the wind-stung red 
ofher cheeks. “Anger” he reflected, but some- 
how he couldn’t stop. 

“By the way, I suppose you are about ready 
Shall we have formal exercises?” 

“As formal as you like.” She smiled a funny 
one-sided smile that was half a suppressed 


p laugh. “I’m thinking of writing a commence- 


> when I’ve finished. 


ment poem as my last bit of training before I 
get my certificate. I’d like your advice on it 
May I mail it to you?” 


“Certainly.” A stiff voice. “You might use 


} itas a wedding announcement.” 


Suddenly she was on her feet, looking down 
upon him. “Christopher, wait here,” she said, 


and before he could get to his feet was out of 


sight beyond the curtain of snow. 
_ Rachel’s method of smoothing out her feel- 


ings Was walking rather than verbal sparring. 


B his ste 







ley Were In a state of upheaval as she made 
er way swiftly across the snow, down the 


= She had a pride that kept her from being 
s casily hurt, but this was too much. 


Either 
pher Was very dull, very rude, and in- 
t of his tempers, or she had forgotten 
Onn * treatment in the suave approaches of 
aa death warm thought which had never 
sie th mitted to the cold, reasoning sec- 
es iggy struggled beneath the surface 
“ ught a tender wisp of a smile to her 
nit foot struck something hard through the 

v, and she found that she was at the edge 
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For your Draperies, 
Furniture, Walls— 


and wherever silky 
fabrics are used. 





Sunfast Fabrics 


When you buy window draperies this fall, buy 


KAPOCK! Then you'll know what to expect; 
because twelve years of use have proven KAPOCK 
to be absolutely sunfast and tubfast under any 
conditions, therefore most economical in the end. 
The first cost being the only one. 


Do not be misled by low priced drapery fabrics that look 
good at first but soon fade and lose their beauty. 


Buy KAPOCK. — /nsist on it. . 
Send 10c in cash for New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 
Beautifully illustrated in colors 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Philadelphia 


Dept. E 












" Hotels Need Trained Women 


High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant managers. floor clerke. host- 
eases, etc., wanted for high-salaried ‘itione in 
America’s Fourth Largest Industry undrede of 
new establishments now opening every week are 
erying for trained executives, Shortage acute. 
Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving 
daily callaforexecutives to fill hig- paying positions. 


You can qualify in a few short weeks at home and man a i 
with the Lewis System of Spare-Time Training for ionable root nbc : ry $36 ~ geek whe 
» splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” gives full details. Write fer it teday 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room D-2474 Clifford Lewis, Pres. Washington, D.C. 


executive, Tea Room Manager. ete e 
you in toue:. with excellen¢ ae Mh Ag = 
Big pay, quick advangement, fascinati 
that develops charm and aie SS pe 
ience unnecessary housands of Lewis 
tudents are winning success in this uncrowded 
field. One student writes: “I am now hostess 





IN THE KITCHEN 


* Pin up calendars, notices, memos, oil 
cloth, curtains, etc., by keeping handy a 
few dainty 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Heavier pictures, mirrors, phone books, 
ete., in other rooms use 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 
10c Pkts. Sold everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Embossed Stationery 


wey from HOLLYWOOD 
\ — (| 200 Sheets $6.00 


100 Envelopes “© Postpaid 


Witb Name and Address in beautiful RAISED 

letters, on 100 sheets ( with 100 plain) or 100 

double sheets and 100 envelopes. NOT ordinary printed sta- 

tionery, but EMBOSSED stationery, giving distinction to your 

porecns! correspondence. Choice of ite, Grey, Blue or Buff. 

Size 6% x 6%. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send $2 today. 


ood Stationery Co., 1526 Gerdon St., Holly wood, (alii. 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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“—and one to grow on! 


Yes, sir! All the cream tapioca 
you want! 


Three bowlfuls? Absolutely! 
—one because it tastes so good 
—one because it’s so good for you 
—and one to grow on! 


Doctors say that tapioca is one 
of the best foods you can give 
your children. Even the little 
ones can digest it easily. And— 
little and big—they all love it. 

Children play so hard and grow 
so fast that they must have plenty 
of nourishing food. There’s real 
nourishment in tapioca. The fol- 
lowing chart shows that fapioca 
is high in fuel value. Best of all 
—it 1s easily digested, too. 


TABLE OF CALORIFIC VALUES 


ILB or MINUTE TAPIOCA sumnsnsmsemmmesnmmmmmenes 
+ +” ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR guepemmemeemmmmmememmees 
“7 * HOME MADE BREAD gape 
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You know that every day’s 
menu must include milk, eggs, 
cereals, and fruit juices. But it’s 
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hard to think up new and tempt- 
ing ways to serve them. These 
important foods can be combined 
with tapioca in dozens of delicious 
soups, entrées, and wholesome 
desserts. 

Of course, any food you serve 
your children must be the very 
best. And thereis nobettertapioca 
than Minute Tapioca. 

Here’s why 

Minute Tapioca is unlike other tapi- 
ocas in three important ways: First, 
Minute Tapioca requires no soaking. 
Secondly, it cooks in fifteen minutes. 
Special scientific treatment at the factory 
brings about these two advantages. 
Lastly, Minute Tapioca is clean. It is 
prepared in a modern American factory 
as carefully as if you supervised every 
step of the process yourself. 


Send for the new edition 
of the Cook Book 


The Minute Tapioca Cook Book (new 
edition) tells more than thirty ways to 
serve tapioca. The recipes are clear and 
full. The dishes are delicious. 

One section tells a fascinating travel 
tale, “The Story of Minute Tapioca.” 
Other sections discuss menu-planning and 
food values. Your copy of this helpful 
book will be sent upon request. 

A generous sample of Minute Tapioca 
will also be sent, 1f you will enclose twocents 
instamps. Forconvenience, use the coupon. 


*% Minvre Tarroc ACo., 39 VAN Buren STREET, ORANGE, Mass. 


Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 





Minute Tapioca Company, 39 Van Buren Street. Orange, Mass. 
(Check one or both of the following squares) 
Please send me, free of charge, the new edition of the 
Minute Tapioca Cook Book. 


Please send me a generous sample of Minute Tapioca. 


I enclose two cents in stamps. 


— State- 


Dr 














The First to Know 


of the little station platform. She seemed al] 
at once amused and pleased and hurried to the 
time-table tacked against the station. 

“Oh, lovely luck!” she breathed to herself 
and five minutes later boarded the train for 
the city. 


WO hours later a furious Christopher called 
Rachel on the telephone. 

“Well,” he said angrily. ‘‘T see you got home. 
You might have let a fellow know. I tramped 
all over those damned woods—” 

“And then you abandoned me?” asked 
Rachel sweetly. 

“Found your footprints. I don’t know what 
I’ve done to offend you, but you know mighty 
well I wouldn’t leave you until I knew yoy 
were safe.” 

What on earth had he done to offend her? 
He realized suddenly that for the first time in 
his life he was angry with a woman. Angry! 
He was furious, and Rachel’s cool laugh that 
came to him over the phone only enraged him 
more—and charmed him too, somehow. Damn 
her, what was the matter with him? 

“You know, Christopher,” Rachel was say- 
ing, “I don’t think I’ll explain. Suppose you 
figure it out for yourself.” And she rang off. 

He was still angry—and still charmed, for 
that matter—when two days later the “Com- 
mencement Ode” arrived with a small note be- 
ginning ‘‘Dear Agency!” It wasn’t particularly 
good, but when he considered that it was in- 
tended for Dick Orson, it ruined the next few 
days for him. He skimmed it, then went over 
it again: 


LINES TO A DIFFICULT YouNG Man 


“Do you think because I tell you 
That your necktie has a ‘touch’ 
And your taste in English coatings 
Breaks down bars within my heart; 
Because I wait in eager silence 
For your words on Gothic art 
That I brim with admiration— 
That I love you—very much? 


“Do you think because I brighten 
At your visits, not a few; 
Praise your work, extol your virtues 
With a mien of deep devotion, 
Find your lightest word on politics 
A cause for great emotion, 
That I mean each protestation 
That I love you—? Well, I do.” 


He was too incensed to do more than retum 
it with a curt line. ‘The Agency thanks you 
for the opportunity of seeing your work, but 
advises you not to submit it to the young man 
in question.” 

This ended it, then. But did it? Suppose 
she did love this fellow Orson, hadn’t he any 
rights in the matter? Rights! Suddenly 
Christopher laughed with the bitterness of 
self-discovery. He was in love with Rachel 
himself. That was what he had been doing all 
these months when he thought he was pre- 
paring her for another man’s affections—fall- 
ing in love. Yes, and it was not that pallid 
imitation of love that he had known in the past; 
it was the real consuming thing this time. And 
now it was too late. 

But whether it was too late or not, he was 


| not going to let her go lightly. What right had 


this Orson to step between himself and his 
Rachel? Why he had always loved her, 
spite of—h’m, well—after all, there hadnt 
been so many digressions. Why hadn't he 
realized it long before? 

Well, anyway she wasn’t engaged—at least, 
she wasn’t married yet. He comforted him 
self savagely with the thought. He had been 
a fool, but his mind was made up now. Why, 
Rachel simpty had to marry him. That was 
the answer, he’d make her. 

His determination was jarred, but 
weakened, at lunch next day, when he joined 
a table of friends at a café. It was a few days 
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The First to Know 


before New Year’s, and they were discussing 
4 New Year’s Eve stag. 

“Let’s get Dick Orson, too,” suggested one. 

“He’ll never come. He’s almost engaged to 
that black-haired Doane girl, Rachel. He’ll be 
sure to take her some place. How about you, 
Chris? What are you doing?” - 

“Pm not sure,” he answered evasively. “One 
of a couple of things.” : 

As he walked back to his office, he was sure 
of one thing—that the time had come for the 
ending. Asa joke it seemed to have got to the 
stage where further laughter was pain. He 
had done enough waiting. He thought it only 
reasonable that he be given at least the chance 
to forget her, if he was not to have her. In that 
case they would have that last meeting he had 
been through so many times before. There 
was a time when he would have looked forward 
toit. He had been rather good at tender end- 
ings, but now it would mean tragedy. ee 

It would be a poetic touch, he thought, if he 
could arrange it for New Year’s Eve. They 
had agreed, when they first knew each other, 
that the way most people spent New Year’s 
Eve was an abomination, and for the several 
years since had spent it together in ways as far 
removed from the thick air and screaming of 
restaurants as possible. There had been the 
time they bribed the policeman in the Park to 
let them skate until half past one; another year 
they’d been on the same house-party and had 
walked until the morning of the New Year in 
the softest of snow-storms, and another—but 
why think about it? He would telephone her 
anyway. Perhaps she would have the grace to 
feel guilty when she told him she had an en- 
gagement with Orson. 


E COULDN’T reach her before the next 
night. 

“What are you doing New Year’s Eve?” he 
demanded, without realizing how belligerent 
his tone was. 

“I’m saving it.” 

“That’s nothing to do with it,” he attempted 
lightness. “You must be developing the in- 
stinct for hoarding. I suppose after you’ve 
saved it long enough, you'll give it to Orson?” 

“Why, Dick?” 

“Oh, I just took it for granted.” 

“People take so much for granted, don’t you 
think,” said Rachel conversationally. 

“Then aren’t you? Haven’t you?” 

“Y’m a simple soul, but I thought we’d 
planned to spend that evening together unless 
one of us notified the other. But perhaps 
you’re giving me notice.” 

“T shall be at your house,” he announced, 
“at eight-thirty.” 

He was. She opened the door for him her 
self. As he followed her into the living-room, 
a blinding wave of emotion came over him. 
She was so delicious and fresh and rosy—but 
with the color and fragrance of an apple born 
of the wind and sun, rather than that of a 
glassed flower. But he rose, because he was 
Christopher, to the occasion. 

“What would you like to do?” he asked. 

“Do we have to do anything? Let’s pre 
tend you just dropped in, Christopher. Every 
one’s gone out, and the fire is rather nice.” 

She knelt down to poke it and stayed sitting 
there. He again thumped a cigarette on the 
mantel and lit it in the fire, but this time he 
recognized his feeling as authentic—and it 
was agony. He was half through his cigarette 
before he spoke. 

“Why don’t you tell me, Rachel? I’m— 
I'm sorry you got through the course in such 
short time. Dll miss you asa pupil. But it’s 
the usual thing to keep the agency informed, 
you know?” 

“T haven’t anything to tell. I suppose that 
after all I’m not a credit to you. You'll just 
have to remember me as your first failure. But 
[am grateful for all you’ve tried to do.” 

Did he only imagine her tone was wistful? 
“Don’t talk about being grateful.” He | 
tried to make a grimace look like a smile. j 
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Gor a Lifetimes Use 
The efficiency ofthe PREMIER DUPLEX 
lies in the thoroughness of its double~ 
| action: powerful suction plus a motor-driven 
| brush. In years of steady use, the motor 
| never loses its speed, nor the suction its 








fe power. For in the PREMIER DUPLEX, 
the motor is built ball-bearing — and 
built to endure. 
It needs no oiling, and by this alone escapes 
sixty percent of motor troubles. Tests have 
shown that after a generation it will still | 
| > get all the dirt. | 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 











ff * ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COo., INC. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO BOX 309 W) 


Mf . ~ ~ \ 
{Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company A \ 
(Ltd., Toronto and the Canadian General Electric Company Ltd., Toronto 
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Gli Hampshire Stationery 





OLD HAMPSHIRE VELLUM is an 
unusual paper that skilfully combines the 
delicate surface of the softer papers with the 
firmnes; and character of the stiffer bonds. 
It has a smooth, unglazed kid finish that 
makes writing on it a pleasure. 

Especially appropriate for women who 
want a stationery of strength and distinction. 
It is cut in sizes correctly proportioned for 
social, professional, and semi-business use. 


A usable packet of Specimen Sheets and 
Envelopes will be sent you on receipt of 10¢ 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


Fine Stationery Department K, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 








WHEARY 
Special School Trunks 


TUDENTS and teachers will wel- 
come the new Wheary Wardrobes. 
These handsome trunks are sturdy com- 


panions of travel, also solve the prob- 
lem of limited clothes closet space—no 
need to unpack. Fifty moderately 
priced models to choose from at lead- 
ing department and luggage stores. 

New Trunk Book FREE. Every student and 
teacher should have this aie trunk- 


packing booklet. Sent free. heary- a 
Trunk Co., Racine, Wis. and ile York, N. 


WHEARY 


Cushioned-Top Wardrobe 
TRUNKS 
“America’s Finest Wardrobe Trunks” 


September 1924 Good Housekeeping 
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The First to Know 


But she wasn’t looking. She poked at the 
red heart of the fire. “You didn’t even like 
the poem I sent you.” 

“Tt was all right, but it didn’t quite scan.” 

“But it was the sentiment, not the metre, I 
wanted your judgment on.” 

He looked at her moodily. “It’s not fair to 
ask me that. Did you send it to Orson any- 
way?” 

“No. Why should I? I’d already sent it to 
the person you advised me not to.” 

“Whore?” 

“The ‘young man in question.’” She got 
up, fetched an unnecessary piece of wood, and 
threw it on the fire. 

‘What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing! You mean that Orson isn’t— 
that the young man—look here, who is this 
young man?” 

“Oh, Christopher, he’s just a young man in 
question, I think.” Her voice was warmer. 

Warmer? Why her voice was glowing, even 
if her words were casual. Christopher sud- 
denly knew. There it was, unspoken, in- 
credible, but true? He turned to Rachel al- 
most savagely, and although he whispered, it 
was as if he were shouting. ‘You do love me. 
I want you to tell me you love me.” 

Silence. 

“‘Rachel!””—more savagely. 
tell me you love me.” 

She smiled. It seemed to him, as he looked 
at her, that he had never before seen a woman 
smile. 

“Can’t you guess?” she murmured. 

“But I want to hear you say it, Rachel. 
Please, dear—” 

Even at that she didn’t say it very plainly. 
But even a girl with as clear a head as hers 
couldn’t give much thought to her enunciation 
when her face was buried in some one else’s 
tweed coat. After a moment she lifted her 
face to him, and there was mischief as well as 
happiness in her eyes. 

‘“‘{—I wanted you to be the first to know,” 
said Rachel. 


Half of the Moon 


(Continued from page 73) 

“Hush—people will hear.” But there was 
a tiny pressure, her hand upon his arm. 

“And you, Phyllis’”—he called it ‘“Phyllees”’ 
—‘‘you have not been happy?” 

Her eyes avoided his while they stood wait- 
ing for the elevator. ‘Oh, yes, happy,” she 
“and, I suppose, unhappy, too. There 


“T want you to 





He made a gesture of impatience. “Oh, 
foolish! That Tom fellow is too healthy, too 
thick, to suffer. Shall I go up with you?” 

“Oh yes, please. Come up with me and 
then wait downstairs. I want to see her by | 
myself at first.” 

He walked with her a few steps along the 
sixth floor corridor. ‘Down at the end,” he 
said, pointing. ‘You turn to the left, and she 
has the corner suite. See there!—she has 
already had visitors.” 

A man and a woman had just turned the 
corner beyond and approached them, laugh- 
ing and talking in French, the lady recounting 
some anecdote. Phyllis recognized them al- 
most at once, for they had sung Manon to her 
many times from the stage of the Metropolitan. 
She and Philippe drew aside and listened to 
the woman’s bright talk and the ‘‘Vraiment 
vraiment!” of her companion. 

“Indeed, Monsieur, she substituted incog- 
Phyllis heard quite 
“A great sensation. Think of that— 
in Paris! The piece was our own ‘L’Oracolo’ 
if I recall, and Paris is still wondering who—” 
Gay laughter, and they had passed on. 

Phyllis was quiet an instant, reflective. 

‘You can go back now, Philippe,’ she said 
finally. “I'll not be long.” 

She hesitated before knocking at the door. 
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All day you can look as lovely 
as when you leave your mirror 





yo can look fresh and charming at the 
end of a day, at the end of a journey, even 

at the end of a dance—if your skin keeps its 
glorious color, its creamy softness. : 
Armand Cold Cream Powder is very fine as 
well as remarkably adherent, and of exquisite 
quality. It is the only genuine Cold Cream 
Powder. There is nothing like it. Armand 
created it with a magic bit of cold cream as 
its base. In White, Pink, Creme, Brunette, 
Tint Natural and Armand Flame (Double 
Brunette). Always $1.00 a box. 

The Armand Week-end Package containing 
eight generous samples and the “Creed of 
Beauty’’ booklet is only 25c. There are four 
kinds of Powder; Cold Cream and Vanishing 
Cream; Cold Cream Rouge, and Mimosa 
Soap. The ‘Creed of Beauty”’ booklet gives 
complete directions for using them all. Send 
for your package to-day. Address, Armand 
—Des Moines. In Canada address, Armand, 
Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 
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IS Superior : 


Thousands of home-keepers throughout 
the world enjoy that thrill of pride which 
comes with the use of STIEFF SILVER 
(Solid Sterling); sold by weight direct 
from maker to you. Handwrought; rich 
in design; well balanced in weight; it 
lends good taste and completeness to any 
Table Setting. 


Write for our 90 Page Catalogue; Pro- ¢ 
gressive Gift Plan and other literature. 


6 Stieff Rose 
Medium Forks, $15.00 
Weight 9.63 oz. 

6 Stieff Rose 
Tea Spoons, $6.00 
Weight 4.38 oz. 


THE STIEFF COMPANY 
Makers of Handwrought 
Silverware 
17 N. Liberty Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


No. 26 Cream 
Weight 4.60 oz. 
$19.00 
No. 26 Sugar 
Weight 5.15 oz. 
$20.00 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 







yo can earn good money at home in your 
Spare time making show cards. No can- 
vassing or soliciting. We show you how, supply 
both men and women work at home no matter 
where you live and pay you cash each week, 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write todays 





AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
809 Adams Bldg Toronto, Canada 
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Made in Gra d Rapids 


In design all Shaw Spinets are charming 
adaptations and intelligent renditions of 
original spinet desks. ‘The construction and 
workmanship are representative of Grand 
Rapids’ most highly trained’ wood-workers. 
Sixty patterns, including several new models, 
now await your inspection. Shaw Spinets 
are sold only through retail stores. 







_ Let us send you a little booklet which 
illustrates a score of Shaw Spinet desks. 
Write Dept. 19, giving the name of your 
local furniture dealer. 


H. E. Shaw Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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for our wonderful dress materials (latest 
fabrics and patterns). hosiery, handker- 
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{| more beautiful than you, Madame.” 


Inside, a piano sounded softly, and a barely 
| audible contralto voice sang an arietta which | 
she did not know, muffled slightly as though | 
| coming from a room beyond and ceasing 
abruptly the instant of her knock. 

The door opened suddenly and an elderly, 
)} white-aproned maid blinked at her inquiringly 
until, as though with eventful realization, she 
| put up her hands and sent her parrot-like voice | 
| screeching over her shoulder. “Madame! : 
C’est elle. Come queeckly, Madame. You 
see now, fa vieille Barbette, she knows. She 
| knew la petite would come. She is 

} 





Hélas! 
Phyllis stepped into a long sitting-room, | es 
decorated in some elusive shade of gray-green 
and already marked with an individuality to 
which hotel suites do not aspire. Two etch- 
ings arrested her attention, and a particularly 
happy landscape, and a long yellow silk 
mantle, in lieu of over-draperies, hung across 
the top of the two broad windows. All this 
at a glance, for at the far end of the room 
Madame stood beside her piano, hesitant as if utemile. "The autebtts Rabe: aaiee state 
ready to retreat again into the bedroom behind can be cleaned and dried as effectively as 
her. a new white saucepan. 

_ Steel is the secret! Success Refrigerator 
is all steel—sheet steel, heavily enameled. 
Can't absorb moisture, can’t crack or chip. 
Its surfaces are all smooth and flat, no 
panels to collect dirt and germs. -The all- 
steel lining is positively water-tight. The 
all-steel doors never warp, swell or stick. 

A REMARKABLE GUARANTEE 


Success Refrigerators are sold every- 
where under this sweeping guarantee: 
Your money back at any time if you are 
dissatisfied for any reason. Write today for 
“Success” a booklet describing eight differ- 
ent types of Success Refrigerators. 


SUCCESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


SUCCESS 
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CLEANLINESS! 


HERE'S a refrigerator that is the easiest 
thing in the world to keep clean. The 
ice chamber, food racks, drain pipe—even 
the ‘‘trap’—are removable and can be 
washed and scalded at the sink like other 


HYLLIS was even a trifle shocked when she 
saw her mother, because the intervening 
years seemed to make one disbelieve in such 
vividness, such black hair and eyes and so white 
a brow. And that singer’s mobile mouth! At 
first, one thought she was not pretty but un- 
usual, and then that she possessed some off- 
shade or overtone of beauty, and always that | 
she was a great person. Tonight her dress was 
black, startling white against black, and it | 
made her young—so young that Phyllis could 
not withhold an exclamation. 

“What a youth you have, Madame! I shall 
soon catch up with you.” 

Madame laughed then, softly. “My bloom- 

ing is near done, chére bébé. I shall be like the 

dahlia flower in that bowl, which, flaunting its 
gorgeous red until breathed upon by the first 

frost, is overnight a blackened reed.” 

Phyllis did not move. For any one to talk 

like that! Just talk and as beautiful as that! 

A fleet reminiscence about brick barge number 

three ramming the pier startled her with its 

incongruity. She had forgotten all that since 

Philippe had found her again. He was that 

other sort, like Madame—like herself, too, a 

little. 

“Ah no, Madame,” she said, remembering. 

“Happiness will keep you warm. You have 

always been happy, haven’t you?” 

“Come here, Phyllis. Your mother wants to 

kiss you. Happy? Yes, if my silver thread 

breaks, I catch up the ends quickly and knot | 
them together again. My dear—” her kiss was 

brief as though she were timid, afraid to be 

unrestrained—‘‘come over here and talk to me 

now.” She led Phyllis to a chair and sat beside 

her, close. ‘I have no present for you this 

time, Phyllis,’ she said, “because you 

surprised me.” 

“Surprised? You are the one who surprised 

us. Why didn’t you let us know you were 

coming?” 
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“Ah, my dear, that would have meant not to = ce cu pre American dishes 

, ith this cookbook you can 
come. You don’t understand that, but some dediemncuascrasncebbices deigeackedl 
day I shall tell you things.” plete satisfaction to the entire family 


* Gebhardt’s Eagle 
Chili Powder 


gives that real Mexican tang and 3 


They talked about Vienna and Paris, about 
the Metropolitan people Phyllis had seen in the 
corridor. She extracted the story of Madame’s 
substitution for Frond, and then listened to her 
tell of her hunger for New York. 


pleasing flavor to all kinds of meats, 





fish, soups, salads and salad dre 








“Even though I’d promised not to come,” Made from only genuine Ancho pep 
she said. ‘Oh! I should not have said that. pest eal = Daeagt apes aoeeed 
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Another knock on the door interrupted you send joc tor full size bortie post paid 


finally, and Barbette hobbled through the Gebhardt--San Antonio 
room. 

“Tt’s Philippe,” said Phyllis. 
gotten him.” 

“That is a very good thing to do to him, 
Phyllis. Philippe is a pretty lover, but a bad 
husband, I should think.” 

“Husband! Do you think I could sit here 
and talk to you, Madame my mother, and have 
a husband in my head? No, thank you.” 
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Freshen Up 
For Fall 


Dull looking, finger marked furniture 
is quickly restored to brilliant fresh- 
ness the 3-in-One way. It’s easy. 
It’s quick. It’s economical. 


Wring out a cloth in cold water. 
Sprinkle the cloth with a few drops of 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


Rub a small surface of the furniture 
at atime, with the grain of the wood. 
Polish with a dry cloth. 


3-in-One preserves as it polishes. 
Contains nothing injurious to varnish 
or veneer, hands or clothing. 


To clean mirrors and windows, put 
a few drops of 3-in-One in the wash 
water. Use nosoap. Polish witha 
dry cloth and the glass will glisten. 

3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-o0z., 
3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil 


Cans. The 8-oz. bottle is the economical 
Household Size.Contains mostforthemoney. 


Generous sample and 
FREE DictionaryofUses. Write 

for both on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


130 CP. William Street, New York City 
Factories: Rahway, N.J. and Montreal 
soil.” Made the Wonder Mop Way. 


Patented. Ne better mop obtain- 


No. able at Se pte. It has our guar- 

36 antee. Folder of other mops and 
dusters on request. Mentiondealer. 

$1.35 

Handle, 60c. extra 
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55-A Sanferd St. Mattapan, Mass. 


Brighten your kitchen— 
— Lighten your work with 


A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 


Send $5.48 with table top size. We will ship 
nearest suitble stock size, curriage collect, by 
freight or express, please specify “which. 
special price for tops larger than 25 x 43 or 
26 x 47 

The Enamel Products Co. 
540 Eddy Rd., Cleveland, O. 
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over old tuble top 
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Am. School of Home Economics, 870 E. 58th St., Chicago, lll. 
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Madame laughed. What a gay child, truly 
her own! She had been no older than Phylli 
when she went away. 

But it wasn’t Philippe. Barbette turned 
away from the door with a packet of forwarded 
mail which had been sent up from the desk. 
“Will you take them now, Madame?” 

Her mistress reached out for the letters and 
then, changing her mind, waved them away. 
“But no, Barbette, [ will not. They are noth- 
ing but bills. Put them with the others on the 
| escritoire.” She laughed and turned to Phyllis. 
|‘Isn’t money a bore? I’m such a child about 
| it. People are always presenting me with bills, 
| just as though a woman hasn’t a right to all the 
| pretty things she wants. I'll tell you a secret | 
| about bills, though—when I pay no attention 
| to them whatever, sometimes they just stop 

coming. It’s very nice.” 
| When Philippe did come hammering at the 
| door, he was furious. He was not going to sit 
|down there like a stupid post any longer. 
| Madame was selfish when she had had Phyllis 
| all her life and he had only had her for a week. 
| See, he had told Phyllis how it would be, once 
| she found out that her mother was in the city. 
Well, she could come along with him at once. 
“T shall take you to an interesting place, 








| mon ceur.” 


T WAS really funny to see Madame, the | 

Latin in her. Barbette, too. Phyllis could 
have screamed with joy when they pounced up- 
on Philippe, gesticulating, screaming in French 
like the staccato of a mitrailleuse. He would | 
take her own sweet baby away from her, would 
he? That was Madame. He would play the 
continental amour with Madame Jofrian’s 

| girl, would he? She all but stamped upon his 
toes, and her fingers opened and closed under 
his chin as though she wanted to scratch his 
eyes out. } 
| “My Phyllis is to marry that nice, pretty 
American boy she tells me about. You hear | 
that, you Philippe? How many wives do you 
want, then, hezn?” | 

Philippe was vanquished. His charm of | 

| manner and that deliberate intensity of gaze 
had quite left him when he backed toward the 
door. He essayed a stand there, however. “I 
shall wait for you below then, Phyllis, if I have 
to wait until dawn.” 

Phyllis went to him quickly, gave him her 
hand. She was thrilled. ‘Will you come to | 
take me home at twelve, my Philippe?” 

He bowed over her hand. “It is the am 
bition of my life, Mademoiselle, to take you 
home.” 

Madame was walking back and forth in! 
quick steps. ‘‘Boulevardier!” she muttered. 
'‘*That dillettante! Did you hear him say | 
home, mon enfant? Whose home do you think? | 
; Ah!!! Come sit here beside me again and tell | 
me more about that pretty boy you are going | 





| to marry.” 


“Tom Holden? Don’t you see that I am not | 
going to marry him? I shall have as much | 
| courage as you had, Madame, and I shall gain 
| love and happiness as you did, instead of dul 
ness and divorce. You do not know what | 
| problems Philippe solved for me. It is almost 
as if he had been sent tome. But come now, I 
hunger to hear vou sing again. And I shall 
accompany you perfectly.. You'll see.” 
It was rather a pretty thing to see, Phyllis | 
|at the piano and her mother standing behind 


| 


her with one knee resting gracefully against the 


| bench. She sang bits from “Louise,” ‘“L’Ai- 
glon,” and some of the newer operas, and after | 


especially happy choices they both clapped | 


| their hands and laughed. It was very gay. 
Sometimes Phyllis had serious moments in 
| which she thought of the evenings like this she 
might have had. But she couldn’t think sad 
things long with Madame chanting “The 
Flowers That Bloom in the Spring,” like such a 
perfect clown, nor when she imitated in voice 





and gesture and with an intriguing shade of 
burlesque some of the magnificas of modern 
music. Madame was a gorgeous mimic. 
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The mosquito’s bill is a veritable hypo. 
dermic syringe, which may be reeking 
with germs from the blood of a diseased 
person. Should he bite you, heintroduce; 
these germs directly into your blood. The 
mosquito is always an annoying pest. He may be a 
dangerous spreader of infection. 

At the first appearance of mosquitoes, spray your 
rooms with Flyosan. Flyosan is absolutely non-poi- 
sonous, but sprayed into the air it smothers mosqui- 
toes and flies by the roomful. Insects, having no nos- 
trils, breathe through their skins. The pleasantly 
aromatic vapor of Flyosan clogs their 
pores and smothers them todeath. For sale 
by all druggists and grocers, 50c to $4.00. 
, Pint of Flyosan and sprayer $1.25, 
3 Colonial Chemical Corporation 

4 Reading, Pa. 
' Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 

New York 

Exclusive Sales Distributors 
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Pain Stops Instantly 


Here’s instant relief from that burn- 
ing corn! Blue-jay will stop the pain 
instantly. Then the corn loosens 
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© B& B1924 
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bathing, changing or dressing 
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other 36" high. Fold 6" when not 
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get this Baby 
Perfection Book 


And We Will Give 
You This Handsome 
Nursery Temperature Gauge 


Every mother needs this com- 
plete baby manual which care- 
fully and thoroughly explains 

many things which you must 
know in order to guard your 
baby’s health. This book tells you 

| how and what to feed the baby, 
<< | how to give proper exercises— 
6”) everything about the care of the 
baby. It contains illustrated 
charts and pages for keeping a 
record of your baby’s growth, 
weight, etc. 

This book was prepared and written 
by baby experts for the creators of 
the famous Rock-A-Bye line of nur- 
sery specialties. We will send it to 
you, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00 in 
cash or money order—no checks 

Get a Rock-A-Bye Swing for your 
baby, at your dealer or by mail. 


PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2721 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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Will you help us, by suggest- 


ifig any way in which 

Good Housekeeping an serve your needs 
better than it has in the past? 
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119 West 40th Street, New York 








| face expressionless. 


| all,” 


Once between songs she pitched her voice in 
a most familiar key and said: ““My-dear, we’ve 
just secured a contract to erect a nineteen-story 


office building—you are very pretty tonight, | 


my dear—the Bromley Syndicate, you ‘know. 
There’s some question about the security of the 
concrete pillars—” 

It was too funny. They both fairly screamed. 

“Now, hush, Phyllis,” said her mother when 
she could find words. “T’ll not have you laugh 
at him.” 

*‘No,” said Phyllis, serious herself suddenly, 
“and you’re not to make fun of my daddy 
either, especially you. I’m so worried now 
about him—” 

“Ts he ill?” 

“No, it’s worse. 
marry that practical and pushing little Mrs. 
Sherwin.” 

“‘He’ll not! How dare he, Phyllis? I'll not 
stand for it. I never heard of such—” 
Madame put her palms over: her ears to pro- 
tect them from the insistent ringing of the 
house ’phone. “Ah! That Philippe again!” 

But they were mistaken. 
quickly to the ’phone, and she faced about, her 
“It’s father. He’s com- 
ing up.” 

Queer little wonders were racing through 
her mind. What did he want? How had 
he found out about-her mother? 


Her surprise, however, was no more genuine | 


than his when she opened the door to him. 
“Why, Phyllis! What are you doing here?” 

“Visiting her mother, the outrageous, un- 
natural child,” called out Madame. 

He stepped into the room, smiling, and stood 
looking at her there by the piano. 
same Adelaide, I see, remaining beautiful while 
the rest of us grow old. It is like you to do 
that.” 


She came over and kissed him, very naturally | 


and as a matter of course. ‘But the sad part 
of it, Gilbert, my dear, is that I also remain as 
foolish and as impractical as ever, too. I 


How did you find out I was here?” 

He hesitated. “I have rather presumed to 
know where you were for the past twenty years. 
I knew you were going to sail.” 

“So! You have had me watched?” 

He smiled sadly. “Call it that, Adelaide, 
though I think ‘guarded’ would be a better 
word.” 


Madame evidently thought so, too. At | 
least she regained her good spirits. “After | 


she said, “there 
to think that when I was imagining all sorts of 


adventures, I was being guarded all the time. | 


Ah, well—permit me to go make myself pretty. 
I didn’t expect you, my dear.” 

Phyllis felt the situation rather difficult. Her 
father walked about the room, silent, looking at 
this.and that. He shook his head at the etch- 
ings. 
fingered that inches-high package of bills. 
When Phyllis looked again, they had vanished. 
But she said nothing. Perhaps her mother 
and father would rather be alone. 

“Philippe Vegas is waiting for me downstairs, 
daddy. Suppose I let him take me home?” 

“Vegas?” he asked out of his abstraction. 
“Oh, ves, suppose you do. The car is waiting 
outside. Take that. I'll be along in a few 
minutes.” 





I AYS later. They were the happiest days 

of her life, Phyllis thought, with a redis- 
covered mother, a gorgeous, beautiful mother 
who had decided to devote her life to amusing 
her precious daughter. They shopped to- 
gether, did art exhibits, went back-stage after 
a Metropolitan matinée, had the coziest teas 
into which no one else was allowed to intrude. 
And when they did meet some one it was 
always a talented, fascinating some one who 
had known Madame on the Continent. Madame 
was at once an artist and a work of art. 
was a wonderful mother. 

Phyllis’ evenings were of even greater in- 
tensity, for if in the daytime she responded to 
the lure of her mother’s life, the evenings held 

,’ 


He’s getting ready to | 


Phyllis bad jumped | 


“The | 


is no changing you. Just | 





| recommend you to a practical woman, Gilbert. | 





He pondered over the escritoire and | 





She 
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how easily it § 


works. 





Watcu how swiftly and thor- 
oughly Sani-Flush works. Simply 
sprinkle a little into the toilet 
bowl, follow directions on the 
can, and flush. All marks, stains 
and incrustations disappear. 


The hidden, unhealthful trap 
—always so inaccessible—is also 
cleaned and made sanitary. 
Sani-Flush will not injure plumb- 
ing connections. 

Sani-Flush destroys all foul 
odors. It does its work more 
thoroughly than you can by any 
other means. Always keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 


THE HYCIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio’ 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





























| © dese Not if you have 
a tube of GARTSIDE'S 
IRON RUST SOAP handy. 

Removes all stains that ordina- 
ry soap will not—iron rust, 
iodine, ink, fruit, and many 
others— from any fabric, marble, 
etc., usually at one application. 


See our booth at Women's Activities Ex 
hibit Sept. 22-27, Hote! Commodore, N. Y. 


Sold in drug, department, 
grocery,and hardware 
stores—U. S. and Canada. 


Send 30c in stamps for trial 
package to p 
Gartside’s Iron Rust Soap Co, 
A-677 Preston St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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” Laid one room 
ata time, if 
more cun- 


NEW FLOORS for OLD 


Right over the worn uneven 
surface of the old softwood 
floor, lay 34-inch oak flooring, 
at little expense. The cost will 
not exceed that of a new car- 
pet. Oak floors are permanent, 
and save housework; no dirt 
can accumulate on the bright 
polished surface. 


Your choice of color finishes 


The new modern finishes which 
harmonize with room decoration 
are illustrated in full colors in 
our new booklets. Mail this 
coupon for your free copies. 

SE ee eee eee ee oe 


NATURE’S GIFT 
OF EVERLASTING 
BEAUTY 


st | 
as] 


When 
wx 


Oak Fioortnc Bureau 
1032 Ashland Block, Chicago 


“The Story of 
and 


Please send me 
Oak Floors,” and ‘‘How 
| Where to Use Oak Floors.” 
| Name ...... 
| Address . 


City 


NEW POPULAR PLAN 


You can earn $25.00 to 
$75.00 per week selling DAINTY 
UNDERWEAR (silk Voile and Bat- 
iste) on full or part time. 


DIRECT from MANUFACTURER 


to wearer. Great Savings. 


Splendid opportunity for refined 
women to build up a profitable 
business. No experience neces- 
sary. -Re-orders credited. |Get 
your samples now! 


Crosby Underwear Co. 
1270 Broadway, New York, Dept. G 


EAUTIFUL Infants’ Oe Broany / 

Style Book sent free, PW You, |i! 
Pictures everything to outfit fe) 
babies and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings ; 
also nursery furniture. All at low prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. o Book Free. Write today 


{ane Br yant 3: 385 ripen he NewYor' k 
PAYSON'S Say 


Saves losses in laundry and 
mix-ups at home. Mark linens, 
silks, cottons and woolens with 
Payson's. It will not run, fade or 
wash out. 30c at stores or by mail. 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
226 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass. 


Half of the Moon 


They belonged to 
He was 


out a like career for herself. 
Philippe. He needed no persuading. 
ready when she was. 

Sometimes it all seemed dream-like. She 
was with her father or Tom, just as she had 
always been. There was Tom across the tea 
table from her now, the same blue-eyed, ear- 
nest Tom. Yet there was something unique 
even in that. Tom leaving business in time to 
take her to tea at the Plaza. Some vital 
impulse must have urged him to that. 

She felt the vitality of it when her hands fay 
in his across the table and his voice boomed in 
her eyes. Tom could always make her feel 
tremulous like that. But it was his marry, 
marry, marry, the din of it, that had held her 
from him. Why hadn’t Tom picked her up 
and carried her off long ago? Why couldn’t he 
see it all as clearly as she did? In other days, 
marriage perhaps, but not today. “No, Tom, 
no.” She could not look at him, but she shook 
her head. 

“Listen, Phyllis,” he said, “I’ve wonderful 
news. I’m going to Germany. It’s a wonder- 
fuladventure. Think of it, Phyl, we two going 
off to Europe together, the happiest couple in 
the world. I’m not going to ask again, but I 
must have you, Phyl.” He hesitated. ‘You 
see, it’s got to be at once. I’m going over on 
business. Ill make you happy, Phyl. Iknow 
I can do it.” 

Phyllis was in tears. It was harder than she 
expected, She had always wanted Tom to have 
everything, but the only thing he ever asked for 
she couldn’t give. A fortnight ago she might 
have done it, might have run the marriage 
gamut of monotony and probable divorce. 
But she couldn’t now. 

He understood finally and rose. “Come on,”’ 
he said quietly. “If you can’t, you can’t, and 
that’s that. We’ll just remember the fun 
we’ve had together.” 

How different, that night, Philippe! He was 
a man of worldly experience, ages of culture 
behind him. He said nothing about marriage. 
He talked of the night lights over Paris and 
| an eagle’s-nest ch@let in Haut Lavois and the 
by-paths of Parisian arts. He talked of love 
| so that it burned like the torch of life and not 
| like the porch light in front of a Long Island 
| home. 
| They had been to hear Gigli sing “L’Afri- 
| caine’ and had come home early to find them- 

selves alone. Phylis knew what was coming. 
She had felt him near her all evening, both 
| fascinated and afraid. She remembered her 
| father’s boast in that very room—‘But Ade- 
| Jaide Jofrian dared.” And later, “You, Phyllis, 
would have dared, too.” But would she? 

Ah, yes, the fire in her was laid ready for the 
| ignition of his touch, reckless when he took her 
| in his arms, ready for the dare. 

“Yes, Philippe, yes—tomorrow, the next day 
| as soon as we can.” 





N ADAME JOFRIAN knew what to do with 
‘ the dreadful hour after luncheon. ‘One 
sleeps,” she said, “any one who has a feeling 
for emotional values. There is nothing else to 
do.” About three-thirty she rose, sat on the 
edge of her bed and smiled at the charming self 
she saw in the long oval of her mirror. 

Barbette held a taffeta peignoir for her, so 
| yellow and so French, and Madame set about 
| the delightful business of beautifying that which 
[is already beautiful, commending mentally at 
the same time the exquisite taste of the many 
artists who have chosen to paint ladies at their 
dressing-tables. Then quite suddenly she 
began to weep, passionately, ruinously, quite 
spoiling the original touches of her toilet. It 
was cruel of Gilbert to have insisted that she 
return to Europe at once. She did not want 
to go back over there and be by herself any 
more. What if she had promised? 
one little promise? 

Barbette came in upon her. 
Madame!—what is it?” 

Madame looked up and gesticulated in a 





““Madame— 
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Your Bissell’s 
daily dozen 


A dozen times a day, there's work for the 
Bissell. Litter, crumbs, dust—the Bissell 
whisks them up in no time. 

Then, when necessary, just a pressure of 
the thumb and the dirt is emptied. So 
easy—no other cleaning device you may 
own can ever quite take Bissell’s place. 
For millions of women, year in and year 
out, the Bissell isthe daily standby. Keeps 
rugs bright and neat between cleaning days. 
The famcus “‘Cyco™ Ball Bearings of the Bissell 
provide for ten or fifteen years of superlative ser- 


vice. Many women say more. That's why 
Bissell's is a household name. 


“Cyco”™ Ball Bearing Bissells at around $5 or $6, 
other patterns for less; Play-size (Toy) Bissells for 
a few dimes. At furniture, hardware, housefur- 
nishing and department stores. Booklet on request. 


*BISSELL 


Carpet Sweeper. 


thumb 


(pressure 


Empties 
with a 


Fi Automatic tic Rapid Electric 


RELESS COOKER 


Cooks with electricity but has the advantages of fireless cooker con* 
struction and its cost is less than a good o'l stove. 


New Invention 


Applied to Fireless Cooker 
Economical in Fuel Use 


Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts 
Needs no watehing. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No spscial wiring. ae 
Write for FREE Home Science Coo qi 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and > 
dirce. Jactory prices. “ 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 96 

Alliance, Ohio. Georgetown, Ont. * 


fT) «Handy Cleaner Brush 


(PATENTED) 
The brush that REALLY CLEANS 
A rustproof steel wire brush that cleans 
wood, metal and household utensils with 
astonishing thoroughness. 
Ask your dealer or send 20. cents 
WORCESTER “BRUSH AND SCRAPER CO. 
457 Park Ave.. ww , Mass. 
‘COMFORT FORALL Sich pt et cuits ot tice 


ie Perfect ‘Self HelpChair,pat-- 
Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants 
han only 26 II 





Strong, attractive. A touch p 
ust right for relaxing, comfort, and siso self het, 
hands are ge usable, Goes close 


bs foot 
qaen 8 fest oF km 


‘o desk or table, thru 25 in. door, t N.Y. 
Write F.S S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, ! 
Lvery household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 

















LIKES 


When the snow flies, a taste of ripe, luscious 
grapes whets the appetite of everyone from 
Grandpa down to little 
Junior. Put up plenty 
of grapes now and serve 
them at every winter 
meal. Jellies made at 
home are better and 
cheaper. 


Here is the Everedy 
Jelly Bag and Stand 
which makes preserving 
a pleasurable task rather 
than one to be dreaded. 


The jelly bag is unzur- 
passed for straining the 
juice from fruit for jelly 


making. The stand is of 
sturdy construction and 
can be adjusted to any 
size kettle or crock. 


PRICE 
$1.00 


This Capper Seals Bottles Airtight 


The Everedy Bottle Capper caps any size 
bottle without breakage. Over a half million 
users are bottling home-made beverages and 
fruit juices of all kinds. 


At hardware, department and _ housefur- 
nishing stores. Extra caps 
and bags also. Or order from 
us and pay the postman. 


25c extra in Canada and 
far West. 


THE EVEREDY COMPANY 
Frederick Maryland 


Fae itera MMers 
Slice Quichlyand Uniformly 
Go 








A Rapid saves you trouble 
and time every day in the 
year and enables you to pre- 
pare better looking salads. 
Slices cabbage for salad, ap- 
ples, potatoes, and other 
fruits and vegetables, grates 
cheese and chocolate, —also 
handy for shaving laundry 
soap. Made of 22 gauge steel 
triple tinned, guaranteed to 
keep bright and sharp for 
ten years. 


Ask your dealer; if not sold 
by him, send 50 cents for 
one sent you post paid. 


THE BLUFFTON SLAW CUTTER CO. 
Bluffton Ohio 
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The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


For Infants, 


Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


void Imitations 







tt _ = 

Start a monéy-making candy business 

n a shop or your own home. — Cor- 

IR] DOR respondence or resident courses. Book- 
let A-2 on request. Dorit K. Wei- 


CANDIES gert, director (Instructor Y. W. C. A.) 


IRIDOR SCHOOL Fe: Professions! Condy Making 











| tear of bafflement. 





temper. “The matter! Rien! Nothing! Be- 
gone, Barbette. Have you never seen me 
weep?” 


“But, Madame, you must not. Mademoiselle 
is here, Mademoiselle Phyllis. Come at once.” 

Madame caught in a final strand of hair and 
hurried into the other room. Phyllis was there, 
Phyllis in a short black fur coat thrown open 
to reveal a blue street dress. Phyllis was ready 
to travel. She rushed to throw herself upon 
her mother as soon as she appeared. 

“Oh, madre mia, kiss me, kiss me for love! 
I’m beginning life today. Sit down and play 
me a triumph.” She laughed almost deliri- 
ously and roamed the room, too excited almost 
to talk. ‘We sail this evening for France— 
France, mother, following your star, Philippe 
and I, I meet him at the Plaza. I had to tell 
you—mother! What is the matter? Aren’t 
you glad?” 

Madame was chalk. “Philippe? With Phi- 
lippe, did you say?” Her voice was a whisper. 
Her short, hysterical little laugh was in- 
credulous. “If you should ever do that—if 
you had done that, Phyllis—I would have died 
I’m so—so glad you came to tell me.” 


“W)7HAT!” Phyllis leaned back against the 
piano and stared blankly at her mother. 
“But [ don’t understand you.” 


“The man is married, Phyllis. Don’t you 


| know that?” 


Phyllis colored. “Of course, I knew it. 
What has that to do with it? He has no chil- 
dren. That might have stopped me—though 
it didn’t stop you.” The anger left her voice. 
“Oh, my pretty mother, think that I might 
have missed it, love, adventure, beauty, 
Paris—I shall see you in Paris next—if he 
hadn’t come and you hadn’t come to show me 
what to do. Come and hug me close, mother. 
I’ve only a few minutes.” 

Madame roused. “They are the minutes 
between happiness and hell, Phyllis. You 
shall never—” 

“Between happiness and—is that what you 
call your life? Is France that, and the love of 
a man who isn’t bound, and a world to seek 
for joys in, and the friendship of the great?” 

Her mother laughed bitterly. ‘‘That is the 
bright half of the moon, child. We never see 
but half of it, you know, even when it glows 


| its fullest—and the other half is black. Yes, 
}it is black with despair and loneliness and 


remorse and shame and failure.” 

A tear made a line down Phyllis’ cheek, a 
“Then why did you de- 
ceive me? Why did you—” 

“My sin, Phyllis. But was it a great sin to 
try and make my tattered and spotted rag of 
a life as gay as I could—before my own 
daughter? I have not lost the dregs of 
vanity.” 

Phyllis’ head rested upon her arms on the 


piano. She was sobbing. 
Madame came over and _ touched her 
timidly. “Phyllis, there is only one way— 


the old way. If a woman does love a man 
and marries him and lives three years with him, 
she is his. While he is worthy, she belongs to 
him and no other. If they love greatly, marry, 
and then are divorced, she is still his. If she 
marries again—yes, she is his even then.” 

Phyllis flashed around, her eyes blazing. 
“Prove it! If that’s true—I don’t believe it.” 

“Tt is true.” Madame was weeping softly, 
too. “I knew it twenty days after—after I 
went away. Twenty days was the life of my 
adventure, and for twenty years I have suffered 
for it, homeless, unmated, clinging desperately 
to a few broad-minded friends, my song voice 
jailed in my throat lest I attract publicity, mad 
for the love I had thrown away—that is the 
black half of the moon.” 

Phyllis turned away from her. “If I could 
only believe you. But I don’t.” She swung 
back, angry again. “Yes, you would deprive 
me of what you won for yourself. But you 
have taught me better, all of ‘you, you and 
father, Philippe, three-fourths of the girls I 
know. I began to learn it as a baby, and I 
have learned it well, how long married love 
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BA youa BUR-TEXrug 

on your en Serge Id you 
like tohaverugs thatalways lay flat and sta: 
flat; that would not curl or crumple? BUR-TE} 
is the newest innovation in rug making. The select 
virgin wool face is securely anchored through 
and through, making a soft, woolv finish. des'- 
able in anv room. You can buy no better rug, 
price values considered. 


Our VERY SPECIAL 
Introductory Offer 


To quickly gain immediate distribution in every 
community in America, we will send one of our 
genuine BUR-TEX rugs for $5.50 postpaid, pro- 
vided you will let us have the name of the best 
dealer in your city. 

The size of the ru 
a te offer). 

e will please you. 

Send fn poor — pay the postman. After you 
receive it,lay it on your floor. Try it out for 5 days. 
If not entirely satisfied return it to us and we 
will refund your money. You take no chances. In 
business a third of a century. 

Address Rug Department B-2 


BURLINGTON BLANKET COMPANY 
Burlington = Wisconsin 





is 36 x 72 inches (one size 
ell us the color you prefer. 













| le a want to 


be able to depend 
upon your shades, 
insist on 






ROLLEAS © SHADE FABRICS 





The standard for sixty 
vears— the signature is 
on the genuine 







STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave, New York City 


SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top— Removable Glass 
Service Tray—Large Drawer 
— Deuble Handles — Deep 
Undershelves— 4 Silent Rubber 









* 


or 
SAVES 


Tired Swivel Wheels. A high 
1000 ” grade piece of furniture for 
— GENERAL UTILITY, ease of 


action, absolute noiselessness. 

Write now for descriptive pam- 

phlet and dealer's name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 


504-D Cunard Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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in your 
Refrig erator 
ins read of f 


Here is pictured a Frigidaire 
Air-Cooled Frost Coil install- 
ed in an ordinary refrigerator 
with the Frigidaire mech- 
anism in the basement. 


Fri 


Economical 


September 


& gone 


HIS is the Frigidaire Frost Coil. It 
has a cooling power equal to a 200- 
pound cake of ice. It is electrically oper- 
ated, colder than ice and never melts. 


In your refrigerator this coil replaces ice 
and gives you better refrigeration with- 
out trouble, annoyance or inconven- 
ience. Frigidaire provides a uniform 
cold—always below 50 degrees. It is 
automatic and requires no attention. 


If you would conserve the health of your 
family and keep the food you eat always 
at the temperature which Government 
experts demand for healthful food pre- 
servation—install Frigidaire in your 
home. 


There are i7 styles and sizes of Frigid- 
aire. You can install the Frigidaire Frost 
Coil in your present refrigerator, or you 
can buy Frigidaire with the refrigerating 
mechanism and cabinet combined. Frig- 
idaire operates at less than the usual cost 
of ice and it can be bought at a low 
price on easy terms. 


Write for free booklet GH-10 


DELCO-LIGHT CO., DAYTON, O. 


Delco-Light Company of Canada, Ltd. 
245 Carlaw Ave. Toronto, Canada 


es 
ct! OF "GENERAL a) 


Sidaire 


Electric Refrigeration 
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| were still Adelaide Hampton. 





| are terrible. 


Half of the Moon 


lasts.” Fury had her now. “T'll chance my 
moon’s dark side. I’m going. Nothing cap 
stop me.” She fastened her coat and moved 
toward the door. Her mood changed again, 
“Oh, mother, isn’t it wonderful! Meet me in 
Paris—” 

“Don’t, Phyllis—”’ Madame’s voice had left 
her. “‘Wait!—I haven’t told you half—” 
The door slammed. 

Barbette, through the half- -opened bedroom 
door saw Madame standing there, irresolute, 
moving by sudden impulse to the ’phone. 
Part of her mistress’ low talk reached her—not 
the rapid, breathless first part, but single words, 
interjections. 

“Yes, Gilbert, the Plaza. Oh,atonce. Yes, 
yes, all right. I'll go up to the house and wait 
until you get back. Hurry, Gilbert.” 


It SEEMED strange to be back in that old 

library, everything the same, the fire bum- 
ing just as it burned twenty years ago. She 
was too nervous to sit down, though, and 
moved about the room rearranging this and 
that, renewing inanimate acquaintanceships, 


| finding things out of place that wouldn’t have 


been so if it were twenty years ago and she 
Yes, that lamp 
was too low and the divan too close to the fire. 
What new books had he got? There wasa pile 


| not put back. Gilbert ought to be bringing 


her back by now. Pretty soon, anyway. 

She started sticking in those books, and when 
they couldn’t fit, reached back and pulled out 
something that was blocking them, a picture. 

When Mr. Hampton entered that room, he 
found his books scattered everywhere, and a 
weeping, hysterical woman collapsed on the 
floor. 

“Adelaide! It’s all right. Tom will catch 
her at the pier. I sent him down. No ships 
have gone out. What’s this?” 

When he lifted her up, he saw that she was 


| clasping five small portrait paintings, unframed, 


all of the same subject. He flushed. 

‘“J—I—-you see, a little hobby, Adelaide. 
Just to pass—” 

She wouldn’t let them go. ‘Gilbert! They 
If they weren’t so terrible, my 
heart would not be bursting asit is. Can’t you 
take the original? Put them in the fire and 
take your model back. I’ve got to be taken 
back, Gilbert.” 

They didn’t hear a taxicab stop out front, 
nor see a stunned, pale Phyllis stagger out of 
it, her hands plucking at her coat and her lips 
moving. She was muttering over and over 


| something about the moon, the black half of it. 


She had ridden in that taxicab through Central 
Park for hours thinking about it until she 
couldn’t think any more. 

“Mother couldn’t prove it, though,” she 
said, “and Tom couldn’t, either. There's 
nothing to prove it.” 

The butler let her in. She didn’t see him; 
started for the stairs. Voices in the library. 
She looked in there and saw her own mother 
and father. - At first, she couldn’t believe it, 
and yet she had to. Something was hurt- 
ing her throat. After a long time she said 
listlessly: 


‘Maybe that proves it. I wonder if it 


| does?” 


The waves of feeling were too high. She sat 
down on the stairs and sobbed, convulsed. 

Everybody was about her, so many people, 
offering things, but she didn’t want anything. 
Oh, yes, she did. 

“Daddy, that’s you, isn’t it? Get Tom over 
here, will you, daddy? I want to talk to 
Tom.” 


Look For It 


It’s just a good old-fashioned love-story, 
of the sort that every one loves to read. 


| Rebecca Hooper Eastman wrote it for 


the October magazine, and it is collet 


|**The Fourth Miss Pelicoes”’ 
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Let Us Remember Him 
(Continued from page 51) 


the title “General”—had accepted the Presi- 
dent’s invitation while declining the man-of- 
war, and on July thirteenth set sail from Havre 
in the ship Cadmus, a merchantman under the 
command of Captain Allyn, with his son, 
George Washington Lafayette, a friend, M. 
Auguste Levasseur, and one servant; a modest 
retinue, but suited to his democratic tastes. 


A long journey it was in those days, over a | 


month, and, alas, Lafayette was a most indif- 


ferent sailor. 
for a time after his departure many American 


cities hoped that they were to have the honor | 


of first receiving him. I have been amusing 
myself by mentally painting a breakfast table 
of the day, the dignified head of the family 
unfolding his four-page Columbian Ceniinel or 


Philadel phia Aurora or New York Post, accord- | 


ing to his place of residence and his political 


convictions, and saying to his comely wife | 
sitting sedately behind her shining urn of | 


Sheffield plate, 


“Malvina, my love, it is not yet announced | 
when or where our Illustrious Guest will land, 


but let us hope—” 


BOSTON, particularly, had hoped, but New 


York was the chosen city. Early on Sunday, 
August seventeenth, a salute of thirteen guns 
(the number is symbolic; you’ll find it repeated 
again and again) announced the arrival of the 
Cadmus with the Patriot Hero, General 


Lafayette, on board. Crowds thronged to | 
meet him at Staten Island; he was met, as the | 


journals of that time record, “with ceremony 
and affection,’ but since the good General had 
arepugnance to Sunday travel, the real cele- 
bration did not begin until Monday. 
then, what a festival! I don’t suppose New 


York has ever seen anything like it, either | 


before or since. Between nine and ten o’clock 


all the shutters in counting-houses and shops | 
were put up, for business was over for the day, | 
and I fancy that, had you been an anxious 


parent, you would have arisen even earlier, 


at dawn, and attired your offspring fittingly; | 
pinned Lafayette rosettes on the sprigged | 


muslins of the little girls and the blue coats 


of the little boys, slipped on the baby’s fect a | 
pair of white kid “‘infants’ Lafayettes”—very | 


much the vogue—for a portrait of Washington 


was stamped on one side, a likeness of the 

Marquis on the other, and then put on your | 
best bombazette gown and befeathered Leg- | 
your | 
shoulders your gayest Cashmere shaw! lately | 
brought over from London, and hurried off | 


horn “gypsy bonnet,” thrown over 


to see the procession pass along Broadway. 
For not all New York’s eager citizens, then 


numbering a hundred and thirty thousand, | 


could hope to find a place on the crowded 
Battery. Fifty thousand were there, though, 
and they were the fortunate ones, for they saw 
“as elegant an aquatic view as ever was dis- 
played.” Now, here is where your pressed 
glass cup-plates come in, those small, fragile 
things of every-day use which were made to 
sell for thirty-five cents a dozen, and now bring 


as many dollars apiece! The Fulton Steamboat | 


—that’s worth a good deal more, of course— 
led the van, manned by two hundred United 
States seamen, and decorated with the flags of 
all nations. Next came the Chaneellor Living- 
stom—with the General on board—and last, 
towed by two steamboats, the Ship Cadmus, 
gaily adorned with colors for her final triumph, 
since, coming down in the world, she ended 
her days as a whaling-boat at Sag Harbor. 
All these cup-plates are commemorative of 
Lafayette s visit and, probably, were pressed 
at Sandwich. There were other glass expres- 
sions, too; I am the lucky owner of one of those 
tare Lafayette salt-cellars, pressed alternately 
with an eagle and the Cadmus, a rather crude 
plece, but most interesting. 


Can you imagine Broadway a hundred years 


younger than it is now in 1924? I can, for I 
Nave caa. a ° ss e 
‘ave seen contemporary engravings which 


And news traveled slowly, too; | 


But, | 





Write for recipe! The complete recipe 
and directions for making this delicious 
and different cake are yours for the ask- 
ing — write for them! 





Bake a 


Impractical? Not with the Fresh 
Air Oven of the Estate Gas Range. 
Of course, the four layers should be 
baked at one time, and every layer 
must be just so, but that’s all very 
easy the Estate way. 





Simply put the four layers in the 
oven, all at one time, and set the 
ThermEstate Oven Heat Control at 
375 degrees. No shifting pans or test- 
ing with straws—while the cake 








checkerboard cake! 


~ four layers at one time without shifting pans 


bakes, you can prepare the frosting. 
In twenty minutes—what a pleasant 
surprise! No burnt edges, no humps 
or hollows—instead, four lovely lay- 
ers, all uniform in color and shape 
—your Checkerboard Cake asuccess! 


The whole secret lies in the Estate 
Oven’s construction. No scorching 
blasts can burn the food. Instead, 
fresh air, heated and sterilized by the 
exclusive Estate method, circulates 
evenly throughout the oven. And 
this uniform heat can be regulated 
as desired bythe ThermEstate Oven 
Heat Control. No guesswork—you 
bake by “time and temperature.” 


Visit your Estate dealer or gas 
company, see the Estate Gas Range, 
and secure the recipe for this novel 
Checkerboard Cake. Or write us for 
it and recipes for other delights that 
can be baked easily and surely in the 
Estate Fresh Air Oven. 


GAS RANGES... bake with fresh air 


Made by THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
Pacific Coast Office, 523 Market Street, San Francisco 
Builders Since 1845 of the Famous Estates. A Stove, Furnace and Range for Every Requirement—for Cooking 


and Heating with Coal, Wood, Gas and Electricity. 
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Peg irl HUIATUUTAULUAG OAHU eltrth 


This practical, labor-saving kitchen neces- 
sity should be in every home where the value 
4, of time and unnecessary labor is appreciated. 
Thousands are in daily use by happy house- 
wives. Put your washed dishes in this drainer, 
pour hot water over them and they are rinsed, 
dried and sterilized. Strongly and beautifully 
made and lasts for years. 
Go to your nearest dealer and ask for 
the UTILITY Round Dish Drainer. 
If he is sold out of them, clip the 
coupon below and send to us with 
($2.00). Sent postpaid by mail. 
Deailers—Write for Particulars 


UTILITY MFG. CO. 
INC. 


Makers of 
KITCHEN WIRE GOODS 


Baltimore, Md. 
Pact : 
PNNADERVUNATSNOUANUUOTOOGEDEEOLOOUEDEAOONUERDEEAIEADOLUOET 


USE 1HIS COUPON 
Utility Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me, charges paid by you, one of your 
round UTILITY DISH DRAINERS. I am enclose 
ing $2 with the understanding that my money wil 

§ be refunded if the Drainer is unsatisfactory 
Name____. eee . 


Address 
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For Meals 
For Emergencies 


This Sterno Stove is a necessity in homes, 
for cooking meals in a hurry, for bed and 
sick room emergencies, for breakfast be- 
fore kitchen range is hot, heating baby’s 
milk, water at night, heating curling and 
flat-irons—making soup, frying, boiling 
eggs, meat—thousands of uses. Stove 
folds flat, weighs 8 oz. No smell, smoke 
or dirt. 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad and 
25e to Sterno Corp., 9 E. 37th St., N. Y. 
City, Dept. 172, and we will send stove, 
ean of heat and extinguisher prepaid, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money back. 

Send now while offer lasts. 


* STERNO 


Canned Heat 
The Portable Kitchenette 
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| tions, 
| enthusiasm. 





| Somerset Club. 


Let Us Remember Him 


picture hens and chickens feeding placidly in 
the middle of the street. No shops then; lined 


| instead with decorous houses, and the doors 


and windows and balconies, even the roofs of 
these houses, were crowded with women and 


| children “all welcoming the General with their 
| smiles and the waving of their handkerchiefs.” 
I suspect that many of these fluttering white | 


tokens were the silk ones stamped with the 
Arms of the United States and the name 
Lafayette, for our Illustrious Guest appeared 
everywhere: on lanterns and transparencies, 
on belts and buckles and gloves. At the Jumel 
Mansion, once Washington’s headquarters, 
and later the home of New York’s most pic- 
turesque demi-mondaine, you still can see a 


the back, worn by a young New York girl 
when she danced at the grand ball given at 
Castle Garden. 


and left as he rode along in his barouche and 
four, for, conscious of his advancing years and 
saddle. And they, his grateful admirers, what 
did they see? 
powdered-haired Marquis of Revolutionary 
days, but a stout, benevolent gentleman of 
more than middle age, with a crown of thick, 
reddish curls. You can tell how he looked from 


stock and all, for this type of costume was his 





| almost constant wear during his American | 
. ' 
| sojourn. 


The whole city rocked with excitement; at 


| night there were illuminations and parades and 


fireworks; by day the journals were filled with 
Lafayette Hymns and Odes and Verses. The 
characteristic note was gaiety and courage and 
praise, although I did find some lines which 


| invited him to allow filial love to watch over 


his life’s decline, and let the tomb of Washing- 
ton be his! And naturally, there were 
Lafayette anecdotes in abundance, many 
interesting enough to quote, but I choose 


long white glove with Lafayette’s picture on | 


All this loving enthusiasm the General saw | 

° pic: i | 

and responded to, bowing and smiling to right | 
increasing weight, he had wisely declined the | 


Not the gay and _ slender | 


his portrait hanging in the Mayor’s Reception | 
| Room in the New York City Hall: blue coat, | 
brass buttons, wide nankeen trousers, high | 


in gold 
ROP the tea-leaves into 
your Hall China Teapot. 
Pour boiling water over 
the leaves, let stand for four 
minutes, and remove the leaves. 
This may be done either by 
pouring the tea into another 
heated Hall China Pot or by 
using a tea-ball or bag. You 
get the full rich flavor, without 
the bitterness that comes from 
boiling or too long steeping. 
Your Hall Teapot insures 
absolute purity and freshness 
in every brewing from your 
favorite blend; it keeps the tea 
hot throughout the meal; and 
adds beauty to any service. 
Your dealer probably has Hall 
China Teapots. If not, write 
and we will see that you are 
not disappointed. 


Hall China Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Fire- 
proof Cooking China in 
the World 


i‘ TeArOtTs 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 


| only this: It seems that George Washington | 
| Lafayette sent to a hatter, a Mr. Hurley, to 


order one of those full-brimmed, high,and rather | 


pompous hats of the period. 
promptly filled, but any payment refused, 


| since, said the hatter, all the hats that he could 


The order was | 


supply to the Lafayette family had been paid | 


for forty years before. 
gratitude—and just a little touching, don’t 


you think? 


A graceful bit of | 


UT I must travel with greater haste than | 


did Lafayette on his road from New York 
to Boston. You must imagine for yourself the 
throngs that packed the towns and the coun- 
try roadsides by day and by night; the illumina- 
the welcoming addresses, the wild 
And right here let me say that it 
was just as well that the good General had, 
early in life, trained himself to a maximum of 


seven hours’ sleep, for otherwise he never could | 


have endured the rigors of his wakeful journey! 


Boston, if anything, outvied New York; there | 


was the same pomp and ceremony of parades 
and processions and salutes, and the marshals’ 
names read like the members’ list at 


be extremely hot in the dog-days, the weather 


| welcomed Lafayette, too. Iam glad to tell you 
that “the day was as bright as his laurels and 


as mild as his virtues.” 
One little incident I love to remember: As 
Lafayette passed along the Common, a small 


girl of six darted out from the ranks of the | 
| white-and-blue-clad 
| timid address, and placed a wreath of roses on | 
the General’s head, a wreath to which there 


school-children 


was pinned an artless poem written by her 
| mother. I fancy I see her now: ringleted, 
white-muslined, demurely pantaletted, with a 
| beatific smile on her chubby face when 
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the | 
Fortunately, for Boston can | 


made a | 


Robinson’s Barley Babes 


Delicate Infants 


cannot always digest the food 
supplied by nature. When 
Mother’s Milk is deficient, 
either in quality or quantity, 
a substitute must be found. 
One of the best substitutes for 
Mother’s Milk is cow’s milk diluted 
with barley water made from 
Robinson’s ‘‘Patent” Barley. 


FREE: Write for booklet of interest 
to Mothers and Expectant Mothers. 
¥ 5, & J. COLMAN (U.S.A.) Ltd. 


Dept. B-364 
90 West Broadway, New York ‘ 





ROBINSON'S 
“PATENT” BARLEY 










Lafayette stooped to kiss “her blooming yet 
blushing cheek’”’; somehow, it’s all so eloquent 
of the time when we were simple and spon- 
taneous, genuine and fine. Ah, fortunate little 
lass! ‘I suppose her happiness endured when 
she was an old, old lady and told the story to 
her grandchildren. 

Across Washington Street, then residential, 
too, there were great civic arches, one with an 
excellent stanza which is quoted even yet: 









in gold 


“The fathers in Glory shall sleep 
That gathered with thee to the fight, 
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But the sons will eternally keep 

, e The tablets of memory bright. 

¥ We bow not the neck, and we bend not 

ds the knee, 

: But our hearts, Lafayette, we surrender 

to thee.” 

y Whether you are planning a 

‘ new home or making more live- THINK I particularly like those lines, be- 

- able the old, focus your atten- ce yin es are so — = ” nn a 
. hat the American people had for Lafayette. 
tion for a Saree Ono Porce- You see, al! this time, the British papers were 

s Namel Kitchen Table. full of denunciations of the sycophantic servility 

: The Mutschler Porce-TNamel line in- - were showing to a yaad argument bee 

. cludes a table for every kitchen plan. that in bey a hi ~ ae. WARE BO Ge 

1 Its cabinet models provide roomy tinctions 0} _Tank, u is fawning on a marquis 

C cupboards and drawers, convenient was an odious thing. Absurd enough, of 

. workstool, adjustable vn to height course; it was just the same loving enthusiasm 

1 4 which still makes the peasants at Chavaignac, 


kneading ‘board and chopping block, 
and other features dear to the heart 
of the home-maker. 


A Better Kitchen Table 
for the Heart.of your Home 


Porce-Namel tables respond to your demand 
for a kitchen table that is more than four 
legs and a working surface. The Laflat top, 
with its patented reinforcement, absolutely 
insures against buckle, bulge or warp. The 
satin-white enamel finish will endure long 


use. The hardware is the best procurable, 


See the Porce-Namel line before selecting 
the furniture for your kitchen. 


Let us send you “First Aids to First Class 
Cooking,” which will help even the planning 
of the heart of your home. Will also give 
= ‘og name of your nearest Porce-Namel 

ealer. 


Lafayette’ s birthplace in Auv ergne, light bon- 
fires every year on the anniversary of his 
return from the Revolution. However, all this 
disapproval did not prevent the English pot- 
ters from going busily to work and making 
for the American market all sorts of Lafayette- 
ware: Cornwallis Surrendering at Yorktown 
jugs, transfer-ware pitchers with the Father of 
his Country on one side, the Nation’s Guest on 
the other, and all that blue Staffordshire pic- 
tured with the landing of the Cadmus and 
Lafayette at Washington’s Tomb. Oh, well, 
never mind; it has given all of us something 
very interesting to collect nowadays. And 
then these Staffordshire plates and platters 
are such a lovely blue, a real larkspur blue! 
Think how pretty they will look reflected in 
old, well-polished mahogany, especially if upon 
them you serve a golden Lafayette Pie. Now, 
most of you must have made and eaten scores 
of Washington Pies, but have any of you ever 
heard of—or tasted—a pie named for the 
gallant Marquis? Just in case you haven't, 
I'll tell you how to make one. 
































Lafayette Pie 

“One heaping coffee-cup of flour; one even 
cup of sugar; four eggs beaten separately; a 
piece of butter the size of an egg; half a tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar in flour; quarter of a 
teaspoonful of soda in a little water. This is 
enough for two pies !two layers]. 


Filling for the Above Pie 


“Two ounces of butter, quarter of a pound of 
sugar, two eggs, and one lemon; beat all to- 
gether without boiling.” 

I found the recipe in one of my old cookery 
books, tucked in among Clay cakes and 
Harrison cakes, Webster puddings and Cor- 
sican Gingerbreads—for so did good house- 
keepers delight to celebrate great statesmen— 
and I am delighted to share my discovery with 
you. 

But I must leave epicurean delights, and 
hasten on to Philadelphia. Here, as if to atone 
| for the brilliant disloyalty of the Mischianza 
in 1778, Major André’s fantastic tournament 
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Corner Your Pictures-aibim 


abere you can keep them safe and 
enjoy them always. 
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lot Bo Passer No Rola acy ae, y to which all fashionable Philadelphia flocked 
Buys sdtaearts Gita 10 EN and danced and reveled, while Washington’s 
100 ow asi $7, Clark Sts Cheng barefoot army lay in a hutted camp only a 


_ | few miles off, came the most gorgeous reception 

| of all. . 

Over two hundred thousand enthusiastic 
people witnessed the great procession; even 
the fair Quakeresses of Chestnut Street forgot 
their prejudices in favor of peace as they threw 
their garlands into the General’s barouche. 
In Philadelphia, too, for the first time, was his 
carriage drawn, not by four, but by six white 
horses, and the Prgcession of Trades must have 





RAPERIES! 


Beautify your home by your own handi- 

work with the help of our illustrated book con- 

Gpnine complete instructions for home sewing your 

the Curtains, valances, bedspreads. Compiled by leading 

erior decorator (formerly with John Wanamaker). 
en today for postpaid copy 

SHELTON SHOPS, 146 Bast S0th Street, New York City 
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“Fascinating!” 
—that’s what 


women say of the Brillo 
Cleaning Method 













































You never imagined a burned pan 
could be cleaned and polished 
in one rapid operation. 

That’s what Brillo does! Clev- 
er women also use it for stoves, 
refrigerators, stained wood-work, 
mirrors, bathtubs, etc. 

Brillo combines soft metal-fibre 
pads with an amazingly safe and 
fast polisher. Use the coupon 
below. 


BRILLO 


LOAM LIME LIGHTNING 









































































A Truly Re- 
markable Guarantee 
We will give absolutely 
free a new aluminum 
utensil for any old one 
Brillo fails toclean. No 
utensil has ever been 
found which Brillo failed 
to clean. 


Where to Buy 
Brillo 


BRILLO is now sold at 
Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress and McCrory 
stores; leadir.g depart- 
ment, hardware, grocery 
and grocerychain stores; 
and 10c & 25¢ stores, 
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BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York” 


10c enclosed. Send genereus introductory package of Brillo. 
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Caner OunTea, Room 


Or Become a Tea Room Hostess or Executive— 
Liberal Earnings, Fascinating Work, 
Big Opportunities. 

WONDERFUL new field offers women earnings of 

$5,000 and upwards a year in a delightful, fascinat- 
ing profession. You can open a tea room of your own and 
make liberal profits, or manage one already going. Op- 
portunities everywhere for tea rooms, coffee shops, motor 
inns. Successful tea rooms started on as little as $50 
capital. 
Nou previous experience necessary. We quickly train you, 
by mail, to start your tea room, or put you in touch with 
desirable positions as manager, assistant manager, hostess, 
table director, buyer or other executive. 
Hundreds of Lewis Institute gradifates winning big earn- 
ings, fascinating work, quick success in this profitable 
new profession. You can qualify in spare time at home 
with the Uewis Tea Room Training Course, endorsed and 
used by leading, successful tea room operators. 


Write for Free Book “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT.”’ 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. D-2412 Washington, D. C. 


Mary Catherine Lewis, Director. 






























WEDDIN GS 


ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS 
HIGH GRADE,.BUT NOT HIGH PRICED 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF LATEST STYLES 
THE CAPITOL SOCIALE ENGRAV!I 
EVENING STAR BUILDING. WASHINGTON D. c. 
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LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY’S 


Important Recent Books 
on Cooking and Serving 


THE BOSTON COOKING- 
SCHOOL COOK BOOK 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer 


This New Edition combines practically all of the 
recipes formerly published in Miss Farmer’s “‘A New 
Book of Cookery’’ with the recipes contained in ‘‘The 
Boston Cooking-School Cook Book,’’ in addition to 
a considerable number of new recipes. This new 
volume has been thoroughly revised, and contains 
2,677 recipes. It is really two books in one, though 
the price remains unchanged. 


122 illustrations. 806 pages. $2.50 


FANNIE FOX’S COOK BOOK 
By Fannie Ferber Fox 


with the assistance of Lavinia S. Schwartz 


Here you will find shrewd, expert and delicious blend- 
ing of foods. To followit is to know modern Am>ricin 
household cookery at its best. Some of th: recipes 
are culled from the finest of the Jewish cookery which, 
for flavor and delicacy, cannot be excelled. 

14 illustrations. $2.50 


TABLE SERVICE (Revised Edition) 
By Lucy G. Allen 


A clear. concise and yet comprehensiv> exposition of 
the waitress’s duties, by the Director of The Boston 
School of Cookery. It includes not only laying the 
table and serving, but tray service, carving, the 
care of the dining-room, ete. The book will be 
invaluable to housekeepers. 

With illustrations and diagrams. 


(Ready Oct. 10) $1.75 


ONE-PIECE DINNERS 
By Mary D. Chambers 


Recipes for dinners where the meat, vegetables and 
other accessories are cooked all together and make a 
complete, well-balanced and sufficient meal. Diree- 
tions are also given for optional salads and fruit des- 
serts. 


Illustrated. (Ready Sept.6) $2.00 


Write for our free catalogue of 
“‘Books on Cooking and Serving’”’ 





At all Booksellers or of the Publishers: 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Dept. T., 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TMNT Gch al 
GOOD CARE! 


There are few articles in your 
household which are called ‘into 
service more regularly than 
your blankets. Keeping them 
fresh and sweet is not only a 
comfort——-particular housewives 
call it an obligation! 

Our special washing and refin- 
ishing process brings your 
blankets back with all of their 
original beauty and softness re- 
stored. No fading—no shrink- 
ing. Ship Parcel Post, or write 
for further informaticr, 


AMERICAN BLANKET REFINISHING CO. 
4223 E. LAKE ST. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Reference: North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis 





Saves buying cream. 


Kitchen Cream 
Separator 

Puts all of the pure cream 
from your milk bottle into 
the pitcher and no milk mixed 
with it. 
Send $1.00, Your money back 
if not delighted. Order today 
Agents and dealers write for 
our special offer. 

SKIMIT MFG. CO. 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage, Ill. 


It starts itself. 
It stops itself. 
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Let Us Remember Him 


been most impressive. I wish I might have 
seen it, especially the Printers’ Car, where 
jolly apprentices were busily at work at case 
and press, striking off and distributing to the 
populace copies of an Ode written for the occa- 
sion, a fitting tribute from Benjamin Franklin’s 
city. It was all so much of the time! And, 
knowing how lovely the architecture of old 
Philadelphia is, I long to put myself back a 
hundred years; it would have been such a 
pleasure to see the United States Bank, which 
was “a perfect anomaly of illumination,” for 
the lights were so arranged that they could not 
be seen, and the doors were thrown open to 
show the whole interior of the building, which 
gave the effect of a palace of transparent 
marble. 


OW, on this hurried journey I am conduct- 

ing on paper, we can not stop at all the 
little towns, though I do wish we could. But 
at Bristol, Pennsylvania, I must detain you for 
a moment, for here was the sole anti-climax of 
Lafayette’s visit; I instance it as the exception 
that proves the rule, and because it is too funny 
not to mention. Here it appears that the 
citizens, unwilling to wait up beyond their 
accustomed bedtime, and, perhaps, believing 
in the thrifty maxim of “early to bed,” con- 
tented themselves by throwing across the 
principal street an illuminated arch bearing the 
words, “Come, then, expressive Silence, muse 
his praise!’ But I don’t believe Lafayette 
minded, since to his other virtues he added a 
sense of humor. Besides he was hurrying on, 
his heart and mind fixed on the Cornwallisade 
at Yorktown. 

At Baltimore he stopped long enough for 
another grand ball, the tickets for which cost 
eight dollars, a large sum for those times. And 
his reception was held in Washington’s 
Marquee, still to be seen at the Valley Forge 
Antiquarian Society, and here, too, was drunk 
John Quincy Adams’ famous toast, ‘“The tears 
of Glory, Gratitude, and Joy in the Tent of 
Washington.” I am sure, knowing the hos- 
pitality of Baltimoreans, that he was feasted 
lavishly on terrapin and canvas-backs, and I 
have a picture of a dignified bed made at the 
expense of a private citizen for the General’s 
luxurious accommodation. It really is a piece 
of furniture magnificence, with its heavy 
crimson draperies, its painted ciel, and its high 
and massive mahogany pillars. 

On October twelfth Lafayette was greeted at 
the Capital. The procession was two miles 
long; the roadsides were filled with expectant 
people; twenty-five young girls—twenty-four 
for all the States in the Union, and one for the 
District of Columbia—presented a flowery, 
welcoming address, and, of course, he was 
received with ceremony at the White House by 
President Monroe. But at Mount Vernon his 
visit was as quiet and unostentatious as 
possible. He asked that it might be so, and 
only three members of the family accompanied 
him. It was here that Mr. Custis gave him 
the ring containing a lock of Washington’s 
hair, and the Masonic sash and jewel which had 
belonged to his beloved commander, and which 
are, I believe, still kept at La Grange, Lafay- 
ette’s chateau near Paris. A most curious 
legend grew out of this visit, the legend of 
the mighty eagle which followed the little 
steamer and hovered over Mount Vernon all 
the time Lafayette remained at the tomb. To 
the many spectators who testified that they 
saw it, the bird symbolized the gratitude of the 
nation and was emblematic of the spirit of 
Washington. I am convinced that then, at 
least, we were a romantic people; even in the 
more prosaic present I can catch the thrill of 
that long-ago scene: the Potomac River flowing 
blue at the foot of those grassy slopes of Mount 
Vernon, a vaster blue overhead, and the great 
bird winging his valiant way toward the sun! 

But of all these honorable and cordial 
receptions that everywhere greeted Lafayette; 
that for generations gave America « new 








Decorate the Birthday 
Cake at Home 


with an ATECO Pastry Decorator which 
enables you to rival the confectioner’s 
beautiful icing designs. The ATECO Set 
consists of a light weight metal holder and 
12 interchangeable tubes for making a 
great variety of fancy patterns. Cakes, 
pies, puddings and pastry can he trimmed 
easily and quickly with the ATECO. 


Complete Set, with 
IUustrated Instruction $3.50 7 J 
Book of Recipes 












CAKE AND 
PASTRY 
DECORATOR 


If your dealer does 
not sell ATECO 
ICING SETS, we wil! 
send one prepaid 
upon receipt of price, 
August Thomsen & 
Co., 488 Woodward 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BOUQUET 


Chefs flavoring 
for home cooking 


Chicken Espagnole 


A most tempting dish when 
made with Kitchen Bouquet! 


1 tablespoon Kitchen Bouquet; 2 


chickens, split as for broilin 
cups canned tomatoes; 1 large 
pepper, minced; 2 large onions, 
minced; butter; 2 tablespoons olive 
oil: salt. pepper and paprika. 








Singe chickens and brown evenly in melted 
butter. Cook onions and green pepper tender 
but uncolored in oil: add tomatovs, Kitchen 
Kouquet and seasonings. Place brown 
chickens in covered ro.sting pan, fleshy side 
up, pour hot sauce over them and cook, cov- 
ered, in oven until tender. Serve with the 
sauce poured over the chickens. 


Sold by all leading grocers. if your 
grocer can’t supply you send 10c for 
generous sample. 


Booklet with new recipes, sent free 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 
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phrase, ‘to be Lafayetted,” I would choose to, 


have been present at the Cornwallisade, the | 
celebration commemorating the surrender at 
Yorktown. Over forty peaceful years had not | 
sufficed to erase the traces of battle: the little, | = ———— 
desolated village, the ruined ramparts, still ‘ 
were there to tell the tale of war. And the | 
| military effect was heightened by converting 
the battlegrounds once more into a camp; 
Washington’s much-moved-about tent, used 
for the Marquis’ reception, was placed near | 
| the house where the Commander-in-Chief had | 
his headquarters in 1781, the harbor was filled 
| with flag-trimmed vessels, and a very poetic 
justice ordained that the wax candles, aban- 
doned by Cornwallis after his surrender, 
should be lighted for the illumination! 
One human little touch I find recorded here 
|}in my ancient copy of the Centinel; I have | 
| never seen it in any history. Old Colonel Lane, | = 


| a veteran seventy-three years old, slipped away *T don’t see how they ever. made 
in the dusk, mounted the ramparts, shouldered 7 
such a beautiful rug from your old 


+a cornstalk for a musket, and challenged the 
|General and his escort as they approached, carpets, rugs and clothing.” 


y 


ay 


jto “advance and give the countersign.” 
hich | ‘Lafayette’ was tried and refused; then | ’ ’ 
1er’s | Colonel Fish, recollecting the days of his | ite toda ort 1S 
= | fighting youth, gave ‘Rochambeau” and 
Pies | Paris,” and the party was permitted to pass | 
ikes, ; on. 


I know that Lafayette loved these Revolu- 

| tionary reminiscences; constantly he was recall- 
ing time past. When, with this same Colonel 
| Fish, he journeyed up the Hudson, he suddenly 
| turned to his friend and said, | 
“Nick, do you remember when we used to | 
ride down that hill with the Newburgh girls | 
| on an ox-sled?” 
In Richmond the General’s reception was a 

| brilliant repetition of all that had gone before, 
though I do prefer the toasts which were 
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on Rugs and Home Decoration 
50th Anniversary Number 
Endorsed by one of America’s 
Leading Decorators 

Py, f LL the fashionable new shades and 
" patterns are illustrated in actual col- 

ors in rooms arranged by experts. En- 

dorsed by Dorothy Ethel Walsh. Full 

of useful suggestions. Save 4% on your 


OAT FLAKES 


Cook 3 minutes only 
—no more—no less. 


ADistinctive Product. 


ne il A Matchless Flavor. presen rg a army Me — her in’ new Penna By se for _—— Describes 
of price. . }. America from the family o zu Grange, our Patente rocess of reclaimin 
mnt A Package for a Dime i“Stay with us, Lafayette, stay with us!” . 


Woodward 


yn, N.Y. |“Our National Debt of Gratitude—speedy 


payment.” It soon was to be paid. In|} 
| December President Monroe addressed the 
| House, urging that Lafayette’s important 
| services, losses, and sacrifices should be re- 
warded, and on the twentieth of the same 
month, Hayne of South Carolina reported a 
bill granting him two hundred thousand 
| dollars and a township of land near Pensacola. 
| It was passed by thirty-seven to seven, and 
| while it was regretted that the vote was not 
| unanimous, the disagreement arose, apparently, | 


(except in Far West) 
Do you like Wheat? 


Then buy— 
3 Minute Wheat Flakes 


THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 
The Corno Mills Company, Prop. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Hosiery and Underwear 
Direct from the Mill 


Send for this FREE catalog and see for your- 
self the wonderful values offered in World’s 
Star Hosiery and Klean Knit Underwear. 
Your name and address brings it, without ob- 
ligation. A big, beautiful book in colors—one of the 
most complet» of its kind—accurately pictures and 
describes more than 5000 bargains; exceptional, long 
Wearing quality at the towest possible prices. 


Big Savings— 
Every a bargain 
rise. You can hardly be- 
ieve such values possible. 
Hosiery bargains by the 
hundreds in silk, wool, 
mercerized cotton, for 
men, women and child- 

qnce necessary. | {7 ailweights,grades and 
eo =. Kinds for: eveiy ponber 
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LYour Old Rugs, 
Carpets Gictning 


Clothing 


Your materials are washed, pickered, carded, 
combed, bleached and spun into the finest kind of 
rug yarn and DYED anv color you wish. This 
yarnisthen firmly woven, WITHIN ONE WEEK, 
into brand new Olson Rugs with the same smooth, 
velvety surface vou find in the high-grade Wiltons 
and Chenilles. Woven any size or shape, seam- 
less and reversible to give twice the wear. 
New Low Prices! 
WE PAY EXPRESS, Freight, or Parcel Post 
charges from all states. 
; Satisfaction guaranteed. We 

Free Trial pay you for your material if 
not delighted with new rugs. 

OLSON RUG COMPANY 

Dept A35, Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Tao 


only from the method of presentation. 


HEN February came roundagain, Lafayette | 

was preparing for his six-thousand-mile 
trip through the southern and western states, a 
ditticult and arduous journey a century ago 
for a man of his age and weight. Indiana had 
written him that “the felicity denied by a 
mysterious Providence to the Father of his 
Country, has, it is hoped, been reserved for his 
adopted son.” Felicity I am sure he had. 
Who wouldn’t, with such ardent greetings, 
even if he was wrecked when his boat 
“snagged” on the Ohio River on his way to | 
| Louisville? He saved his Washington snuff- 
| box, but all the rest of his luggage, including 
his farming accounts from La Grange, was 
lost. The renewal of his acquaintance with the 
| Indians was one of the greatest pleasures of his 
trip; they had never forgotten “Kayoula,” who 
had stood their friend. In South Carolina he 
met again Colonel Huger, one of the first of 
his American friends; only a little lad he was 
when Lafayette, landing from La Victoire, had 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. A35, Laflin St., Chicago 
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With new plans you 
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oheWonderful SELFSEAL x 


PRESSURE COOKER 


Cooks an entire meal of meat, potatoes 
and vegetables over one burner in 15 to 20 


minutes without mixing 


vors. Ideal also 


for canning. Saves hours of hot drudgery 
in kitchen. Very low in price. Write today. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
“*How to Make Money” sent you free, 
Oe SELFSEAL PRESSURE COOKER co. 
pt... 


Jamaica, N.Y. 


been entertained at his father’s hospitable 
Southern plantation. 
the Marquis had never lessened, and it was he 
who, at the risk of his own life and liberty, had 
attempted to rescue Lafayette from the prison 
at Olmiitz in 1704. 

And of Tennessee I can speak with certainty; 
Nashville has not yet forgotten the glory of his 
Visit. 





But his enthusiasm for | 


Tt was at the ball given here that my | 


lvyrandmother danced with him, and I have | 


been brought up on the tradition 


of the | 


yn eer Rs Se 


School Annou ncements 


appear on pages 8-17 of this issue. Any of 
schools will be glad to send you catalogs. We sha 
appreciate it if you will mention Goop HovseKEEPINY 


when writing to them. 
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ORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES 


A trying period rendered safe. comfortable, unnoticed. Write 
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St il 


asked for acopy of 
that delightful little 
library booklet on 


and we had to send for another 
copy to keep for future reference.” 
There’s’a hint in this for others— 
perhaps you. Your copy awaits 
your application. (Free.) 
(You’lf only be sorry vou did not 
write sooner!) 


Attractive Dining Room. All trim 
“4 eautiful” Lirch under white enamel 


Beautiful Birch is fine where 
children are—it is so hard to 
dent or mar (as well as lovely!) 
Awaiting your letter, yours sin- 


cerely, (tho’ Birch is so hard,) 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
206 F.R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork” 
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+ pt PRICE'S 
FLAVORING EXTRACT 


'I have, too—one of the decanters used at the | 
| civic dinner. 


| grandfather’s twelve cut-glass decanters, or- 


| by his father, went along with the rest. And 





|memory, a little dimmed by now, was un- 


| and Bunker Hill Monument was certainly built | 
|earlier than if the Marquis had never come | 


| Marquis poured himself a glass of wine from 
mine, I do know that it graced the festal board. | 


Let Us Remember Him 


parure of jewels she wore that gilded night, 
wine-dark topazes set with pearls. From her 
portrait she must have been so young and 
lovely then: dark curls, and lustrous eyes, and 
a filmy lace fichu folded over gracefully 
sloping shoulders. Another tangible memory | 


You see, all the elated citizens | 
hastened to send their very best silver and | 
glass and porcelain to the banquet, and my 


dered from Bristol in the eighteenth century 


while I can not actually swear that the brave 


MONTHS had been spent in this Southern 

and Western trip, but in June Lafayette was 
again in the East, holding himself inreadinessfor 
the celebration at Bunker Hill. Decidedly, one 
of the most noticeable effects of his visit was the | 
increased interest in the Revolution, and the | 
general stimulus to patriotism. Washington’s 


doubtedly. revived by the return of Lafayette, | 





back. On the seventeenth of June—a date | 
that to every Massachusetts man, woman, | 


| and child looms as large as 1492—on the seven- 
| teenth of June, fifty years after the battle, came | 


| the great day of rejoicing. 
| Bunker Hill, some of 


Old veterans of | 
them over ninety, | 


| crowded to meet the General; Daniel Webster | 


| gave the first of his great orations (how many, | 


| many school-boys since have spoken it!); and | 











VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 
You don’t put egg sub- 
stitutes in your favorite 
cakes, so why flavor with 
“synthetic” vanilla. Use 
the real vanilla with the 
true tropic flavor. 
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Lafayette’s own toast deserves remembrance, | 
too—‘Bunker Hill, and the holy resistance to | 
oppression which has enfranchised the western | 
hemisphere—the next half-century’s Jubilee | 
toast shall be—Enfranchised Europe!” Then | 
more speeches, more parades, more civic ban- | 
quets, but, except for that one glorious day, I | 
think I’d give them all to have dropped in at | 
Mrs. Webster’s reception at her stately house 
on Summer Street, for she was famed for her } 
hospitality. I wonder if she served Webster | 
Punch! 

Lafayette’s stay, however, was drawing to a 
close; he was to sail for France in September, 
and all Northern New England was still to be 
visited. Up through New Hampshire he hur- 
ried, where, at Concord, old soldiers who had 
fought with him at Brandywine and German- 
town and Monmouth—magic names!—pressed 
round him and asked if he remembered how 
Cornwallis had offered the reward of a pint of 
rum for a runaway French lad, and how, at 
Yorktown, when the British commander sur- 
rendered, somebody had called out: ‘Here, 
General! Here’s your young French lad now!” 
On to Maine he went, where he attended the 
commencement exercises at Bowdoin College: 
everywhere ovations, everywhere cheering 
crowds and illuminated windows. Then back 
again through New Hampshire, enjoying the 
“well-known hospitality of a rude but fertile 
land.” I wonder how he liked the wine of the 
country, our cider, for that was one of his own 
special products at La Grange, and I know he 
took agricultural notes wherever he went. 

Soon he was in Vermont where, in one single 
day, in his barouche and six, he accomplished 
miles that I should consider laborious and 
difficult in a rapid motor: Windsor, Woodstock, 
Montpelier, Burlington (where he laid the 
cornerstone of the University of Vermont), 
and all the little in-between villages and ham- 
lets. One story stands out in this day of 
exertion; I quote it because it is such an in- 
stance of the servile sycophancy which Eng- 
land so greatly deplored. At Royalton—the 
tiniest place!—a young farmer stepped out of 
the crowd and invited Lafayette to come to 
dinner the next time he rode that way, promis- 
ing him a hearty welcome, for, he added naively, 

‘Aunt Sylvia’s never seen the bottom of her 
pork-barrel yet!” 





‘““No Other Business 


Offers So Much To Boys.” 


When Mrs. Solon Boynton of 
Washington said that, she was 
referring to our “Junior Leaders’ 
Business League” which is a 
national organization of regular 
fellows who make money and 
make good. “As the mother of 
an energetic boy of eleven,” Mrs, 
Boynton writes, “I have watched 
with keen interest his develop- 
ment in the work you have 
planned for Junior Leaders. * * * 
He has made many friends, and 
he has learned to handle money, 
to pay bills, to do his own bank- 
ing, and best of all, to approach 
people. * * * I have appreciated 
your interest in him; an interest 
that has grown through your 
encouraging letters and the spirit 
of comradeship you have given 
him. I know of no other business 
that offers so much to boys as 
they develop, than this that you 
offer. Your plan is founded on_ 
good business principles.” 

(Signed) Mrs. Solon Boynton.’ 


Let us tell your boy what the League 
can do for him and why he’ll be glad to 
join. Simply send his full name and 
address to 


Junior Leaders’ Business League 
International Magazine Company, Inc. 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Do you hate dusting? 

Good housekeepers now use this 
modern dust cloth. Your, hand 
slipped in a big, roomy glove 
of soft, washable, imported yel- 
low flannel protects you from 
dirt. splinters and _ scratehes. 
Permits the fullest freedom of 
action to fingers and an un- 
usually thorough use of every 
part of the dust absorbing and 
polishing material. Excellent 
for cleaning and polishing autos. 
A RITZ product. Price ‘ 
cents. 

Ask for RITZ cloths wher- 


ever kitchen cloths are sold 
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you can makea substantial amount weekly 


in your spare time writing show cards, No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply you 
with work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 


WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
138 Colborrie Building, Toronto, Can. 


Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS--VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in execi- 
tion. Direct from the nation’s ¢4P- 
ital. Surprisingly moderate 
prices. Send for samples. a 
HAUSLER & CO. _ Dept. 
Washington, D. C. 
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If you want artistic 
draperies that your 
friends will all ad- 
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window draping treat- 
ments, write for the Kirsch 
Rodand Window Draping 
Book. Tells how to planand 
make your draperies, gives 
advice on materials, colors, 
shows nearly 100 window 
treatments. It’s Free. 
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RODS ef 
are simple to work | 4 
with, fitting all 
windows and pro- 
viding for any draping ef- 
fect. Have superior fea- 
turesin adjustability, fin. 
ish, brackets and acces- 
sories, such as pulleys 
and cords for draw cur- 
tains, drapery hooks, 
and French heading rings. u 


white. It’s more beautiful, more dur- 
able, more artistic, at no greater cost. 
Kirsch Rods easily tilt into place on 
the patented brackets and stay securely 
until removed by the same easy tilt. 
Insist on Genuine Kirsch Curtain 
Rods. Do not accept an imitation. 
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Pressed glass cup-plates in honor of 
Lafayette’s visit. They are known as 
the Chancellor Livingston, the Fulton 
| Steamboat, and the Ship Cadmus 


Genuinely offered; graciously received; the 
tale is characteristic of the friendly love with 
| which Lafayette inspired the people of America. 

The last part of Lafayette’s stay was quiet 
in comparison with the exertion of the first 
months; his time was spent tranquilly in visit- 
ing old friends; not that enthusiasm was 
lessening, but because the General was a tired 
man. On September 7th he bade America 
farewell; the trigate Brandywine was offered 








not refuse. 
had welcomed him; another, John Quincy 
Adams, wished him godspeed. There was a 
solemn leave-taking at the White House; at the 
close of the President’s address, the General 
embraced him, saluting him in the French 
manner on each cheek, and saying in a broken 
voice: 

“God bless you! Farewell! God bless you 

Then, attended by a civic and military 
escort, he went aboard the Mount Vernon, the 
little steamboat that was to convey him to 
Chesapeake Bay where the Brandywine lay 
at anchor. .\s the boat passed the navy yard 
and the fort, salutes were fired in succession, 
and cheers from the thronging people lasted 


? 


|until the Mount Vernon was completely lost 


to view. 

Lafayette belongs to France—but he is ours, 
too. He is, as John Quincy Adams told him a 
hundred years ago, “Ours by that unbroken 
sentiment of gratitude for your services which 
is a precious portion of our inheritance.” 


to convey him to France, and this time he did | 
One President, James Monroe, | 
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Gold Medal 
Wax for the 
Price of One 


Use the Coupon Below 


Amecial introductory offer is now 
made to home lovers on this fa- 
mous Floor Wax. Fill out the coupon 
below and we will have delivered to you 
through your dealer, Two cans for 85c, 
the price of One. (If there is no dealer near 
you, we will ship direct on receipt of price). 


HOUSTON’S 
GOLD MEDAL 


WAX PRODUCTS 


Jor Floors or Furniture 


Gold Medal won’t melt, streak or catch dust in 
warmest weather. Unexcelled for 
linoleum. Makes old woodwork 
look like new, bringing out all 
the original grain of the wood, 
leaving a satin finish. 
Also makers and originators of 
louston’s Liquid Wax and 
Houston’s Rock Hard Water 
Putty, weather and water proof. 
GOLD MEDAL POLISH CO. 
1619 Vilia St. Racine, Wis. 
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GOLD MEDAL POLISH CO., 
1619 Villa St., Racine, Wis. Seitas 6 
Please send me per your offer above two one- 
pound cans Houston’s Gold Medal Floor Wax. 
On delivery through my dealer, I will pay 85c, the 
ordinary cost of one can. (If to sent direct 
to you, enclose 85c in stamps or money order). 
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clumsy posts and lines to mar the landscape. 
150 feet of line within reach from one position. 
This trade <@J> mark insures your getting the 


best in design. materials and workmanship. Our 


folder C will give you complete information. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
Central Street Worcester, Mass. 








YAMA GRASS BAGS 
J tenczl, Color or Embroider 


Strong, pliable grass bags or baskets which fold 
flat when empty. Imported from Indo-China. 
Suitable for stenciling, coloring or worsted yarn 
work. Make fine work, sewing or marketing bags. 
Set of three, 12-, 15-, and 17-inch sizes, sent pre- 
paid for one dollar. Catalog B-1 sent free. 


International Products Corp., Trenton, N. J. & 
SENTRY 


M OTH ANTI-MOTH 


container hangs in closet. Kills every } 
form of moth life. ¥ 

Furs, Woolens, all clothing protected. |} | 354 
No cold storage. No airing. No cling- ca 


















ing odor. Satisfaction or money back. ++ ie 
Price $2.00. By mail. Qa 
Sentry Sales Co. , 68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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Warmth is Life itsel 
to Children 


In homes where there are children the heating equip- 
ment fs of special importance. Much of a child’s time 
is spent in playing on the floor where there is a con- 
stant danger of “colds” if an even temperature is not 
maintained in all kinds of weather. 


In houses evenly heated by “Rirhardson” Boilers, colds and 
similar diseases of children are reduced to a minimum. A 
*“Bichardson” Boiler has a much greater heating capacity 
than the average boiler. It assures a steady even heat in 
every nook and corner of the house even in zero weather 
—all this with the minimum amount of fuel. 


There is a “Richardson” Boiler to suit every home. Ask 
your heating contractor to recommend the “Rirhardson” 
best adapted to your needs. 


Richardson 


STEAM 4:4 HOT WATER BOILERS 


“A RICHARDSON & BOYNTON QUALITY PRODUCT 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


New York, 260 Fifth Ave M ct Boston, 60 High St 
: . , anufacturers o STON, gb st. 
DETROIT, 4472 Cass Ave f f PHILADELPHIA, 1308 Arch St. 





BUFFALO, Jackson Bldg. 22 “Bichardson” “Perfect’’ ~~ provinence, 58 Exchange St. 
Po ec way hae Heating and Cooking Apparatus ROCHESTER. Rockwood St 

ICAGO, 3639 to 3645 S. Ash Since NEWARK, 593 S. 21st Street, 

land Ave. Since 1837 (Irvington) Dover, N. J. 
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Fashions 


(Continued from page 59) 


waist-line. The new dresses are generally 
straight, beltless, and marked by the tunic. 
| The indications of the Directoire are rather 
in trimming than silhouette, the decoration ap- 
pearing at the top of the frock, instead of at the 
hips, where it has remained for several seasons, 

The tailored dress for the street now, and 
later, to find its place under a coat, is a long, 
straight affair, without a belt, and showing a 
tunic. Here and there one sees the Directoire 
ine suggested by trimming. A bit of fur gives 
the finish at the neck, and the sleeves are long 
and tight. The colors are all the lighter shades 
of browns—rust, copper, and henna—although 
black persists above all others for real smart- 
ness, with flashes of gay coloring introduced, 

The afternoon gown is particularly charming 
this year. There are turics of velvet, such as 
the Martial et Armand model sketched, 
tunics of white satin over black satin skirts, 
fringed tunics, embroidered tunics, plaited 
turics of mousseline, and tunics made wholly 
of lace over under-skirts of similar lace. The 
shaded effects are used in dresses, as in the 
costumes; for instance a frock of amber mous- 
seline deepening to brown at the skirt edge, 
Though as yet no one seems to like the shaded 
frock especially, the style persists. 


The Hats of the Winter 

With the long, simple, straight costume, 
the small hat, with little or no brim and a 
square crown a bit higher than what we have 
had, is the smart thing to wear. This square, 
broader crown is extremely smart when it can 
be worn becomingly. As it is not generally 
becoming, however, the round crown we have 
had will hold its place, a little higher, and with 
a brim which will this winter turn up, as last 
winter it turned down. 

Felts, hatter’s plush, and velvet are the 
| materials used, most often trimmed with 
| themselves. For the velvet or silk afternoon 
| dress, a softer velvet hat of the beret type, 
draped to give width at the sides, is making 
its appearance, as well as the wide vrimmed 
velvet hat, which is most attractive when sim- 
ply trimmed by a big bow of ribbon or silk. 


For Evening Wear 

Brocades, velvets, satins, and especially— 
we hear—metallic laces are the smart fabrics 
for the evening gowns and wraps of this seasor. 
In the formal dresses especially suitable for 
older women, a hint of a train, or even a real 
train, is shown, but the majority of the dresses 
retain the short, youthful, straight line which 
we have been wearing for some years. 

There is more variation of neck-line than 
ever, as the bateau neck persists in the simpler 
frocks, while the more important ones take a 
low, round, or deep square cut. Little or 
nothing bands them over the shoulders, and 
sleeves are a thing unknown. 

The evening wraps are a bit fuller than those 
for the street, with the same long lines, and are 
most sumptuous—metal brocades, heavy vel- 
vets, collared and frequently cuffed with broad 
bands of fur, the tunic indication in many 
instances being given by a band of fur at the 
bottom, matching the collar in width. 


Head-Dresses for Evening 

Head-dresses of various kinds will be worn 
again as the winter season advances, first 
because with the advent of richer and mort 
| sumptuous materials they seem to belong ™ 
the setting, and secondly, because broad bands 
of brocades and metal materials do much to 
hide the raggedness of the growing bob. Some 
women are even going so far as to hide all their 
hair under a straight, tight swathe of silver 
cloth or lamé. The passing of short hair is 
| predicted on all sides; it is however, gomg 
die a hard death just as the cloche did before 
| it. It is a comfortable and practical sty! 
and there will be many women who will cling to 
| its simplicity in the face of all rumors against il 
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Zamboanga 
(Continued from page 31) 


At the desk the Scribbler made inquiry 
about the boats to Zamboanga. 
There would be one in five days ... 


4 


TIFFIN, or lunch, in a cool, drowsy café; 

and then out into the burning heat for a | 
ride on the Pasig River. At such a time, with 
the sun glowering directly overhead, a siesta | 
seemed the only normal impulse to the Scrib- | 
bler, but acquaintances from the ship, who | 
were leaving the following day and were | 
determined to see the city, had insisted that 
he accompany them. 

Pasig . . . a tawny vein through the heart 
of Manila. A typical Malaysian river, brown 
with swarming native life, with the rust of 
foreign vessels, and sluggish with fever and 
pestilence; spanned by a few bridges that bore 
an air of futility as they hung above a river so 
obviously Eastern in spite of the dreams and 
sweat of white men; edged with marshgrass and 
palms, with spindly wharves, with matchbox 
houses, with a conglomerate tumble of walls 
and roofs, and obscene factories; all sweltering 
in the drench of equatorial sunlight .. . 
Thus it appeared to the Scribbler, who felt as 
though he had become a part of the scene, 
congealed into it with the moist heat. 

Literally, it is but a short walk across a dusty 
green from the Pasig to Intramuros, the old 
walled Spanish city; but, figuratively, it is 
from the Philippine Archipelago to Andalusia. 
After the river trip, the Scribbler and his com- 
panions walked back to the hotel through the 
fortified town. 

Most of the houses were low and of stone, 
and the iron-barred windows gave an air of 
secretiveness that the bare, frank walls denied; | 
white-washed walls that stared in the late | 
afternoon sunshine. From an arched doorway, | 
borne on cool shadow, came the aromatic | 
scents of wines and other liquors; from another, | 
a whiff of garlic and food smells. In shops | 
drowsy with gloom were native wares—straw | 
hats and Philippine embroidery, and bolts of | 
cobwebby pineapple cloth. Open gates dis- 
closed hot gardens with listless palms. Some 
of these gates were carved; all were blanched 
with decrepitude. Balconies sagged over the 
narrow streets . . . The architecture was, 
Spain undiluted. But the people were not so 
pure. A yellow stream trickled through the | 
ted heart of Intramuros; slim half-castes, or | 
mestizos, in white ducks, looking dignified in | 
spite of their small stature; ivory-bronze 
women with an air of fugitive beauty, expressed | 

in frail features and gauze-winged dresses. 

The calessas and caromattas that rocked | 
through the dust were driven by knotty, | 
brown men, and natives steered the few auto- | 
mobiles that rattled between the blanched | 
houses . . . Manila is Spain tinged with | 
ocher, just as Cuba is Spain tinged with ink. | 
A Latin temperament submerged in Malayan | 
fatalism; and, running through this complex | 
nature, a streak undeniably Chinese . . .| 
However, the Scribbler remarked that in | 
Intramuros, if not in Manila proper, Spain | 
predominated. Its bister pigment colored the | 
swarthy, mustached men; the slovenly, volup- | 
tuous women who lounged in the doorways; 
the sunburnt children; and the sensitive-lipped 
girls hovering beyond iron grilles or enjoying 
Sorbetas in languid shade. These girls par- 
ticularly had a delicate litheness that told of a 
liaison between Andalusia and Malay. And 
their transparent golden skin, their flower-like 
gtace—promises of a tragically swift blooming 
—were indisputable proofs of the dominance 
of Spanish blood. 

Even the streets—narrow, tortuous streets— 
had a dramatic flavor essentially Latin. They 
were old Spain—the Spain of Philip and Magel- 
lan and Legaspi—a Spain undisturbed and im- 
Pervious, tyrannical even in decay; and they 
Suggested to the Scribbler, not a series of cold. 
naked historical facts, but a mood. They | 
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| excursion and the silky tropical night—he set | 


Zamboanga 


| belonged to a phase of the past, historical only | 
|in the sense that it was part of dead years— | 
a brutal period of smoke and sword, of rape 
and conquest, all perpetrated in the name of 
the Cross. The symbol of the Divine Agony 
was the symbol of persecution, andthe shadow 
of Spanish Christianity darkened the Philip- 
pines with a threat as terrifying as the anger 
of pagan gods. It was the same shadow, the 
same proud insolence and intolerance, that had 
menaced Mexico and Peru, Cuba and Florida, 
and certain islands of the West Indies. This 
| shadow, in its essence, presented a picture of 
| prodigal savagery, a background upon which a 
| drama of tragedy might be imposed in primi- 
|tive hues. The Scribbler could see his char- 
|} acters: a conquistador, mailed and plumed, 
brutal and swat as a Moor; an island girl, 
| sullen, passionate, and fair with the tawny 
| loveliness of Malay maidens. These two moved 
in the pale light of altar candles, in the blood 
glare of inquisitorial fires; about them rang 
the clangor of steel, dying at intervals to per- 
| mit an ironic interval of prayer; and shifting 
in the background were cowled Dominicans 
and Spanish. mercenaries armored and _ hel- 
meted Sumptuous pageantry hiding 
the naked lust of conquest Yet, queerly, 
| this fantasy—or phantasmagoria—inspired by 
Intramuros did not merge with the past of 
Manila. It belonged to Zamboanga, and more 
to the word than to the town; a name that 
seemed part Spanish and part Malay, and in- 
vested with the stark barbarity of both. 

“T must go there,” thought the Scribbler, 
| stirred by his own dreams. “I must. It holds 
| the seed of astory. It will not disillusion me. 
| And what if it does? Can disillusionment 

smother the fire of creative energy?” 

In fancy, he saw a blue tropical bay fringed 
with cocoa-palms and dazzling beaches, and 
beyond, a white, starting town steeped in the 
glamour of a prodigious and imaginary past. 

And, as if to encourage the illusion, the bells 
of a church somewhere in the old walled town 

| set the air to trembling with brassy throbs and 
| pounded the sunset sky into burning response. 
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| 

| "THAT night the Scribbler determined to | 
book passage for Zamboanga the next day. 

| There was about the decision a finality that 


seemed to release him from the uncertainty of 
the past twenty-four hours. His berth was 


With dusk the sultry heat dissolved. Manila 
cooled itself in transparent darkness, and out 
over the harbor the Southern Cross leaned 
To the Scribbler, watching from the | 
hotel, it was a throbbing call to adventure . . . 
Santa Ana Cabaret, the Largestin the World .. . 

Bare-headed and with a flower in his lapel— 
both of which seemed consistent with the | 





out in a calessa, leaving the lights of the Luneta 
for the dusky uncertainty of another quarter. 
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The sky was drenched in a silver rain of stars, 
and a heavy sweetness filled the air, like wine 
in a blue crystal cup. Was it the fragrant 
ilang-ilang, the Scribbler wondered, or dama-de- 
noche, a flower that distills its intoxicating per- 
fume after dark? Whatever it was, it seemed 
the essence of the night; a drunken, delirious 
night, designed for escapade. 

The Santa Ana Cabaret announced itself 
with a sheaf of lights—eyes that winked an 
invitation. They seemed to assure fulfilment 
The advertising 
card exaggerated very little, if at all, when it 
announced that the Santa Ana was the largest | 
cabaret in the world; certainly the Scribbler 
had never seen a place so vast. The great 
brown hall, swimming in a watery glow diffused 
by electric lights on the high ceiling, seemed | 
to dwindle into far sienna corners, with the 
illusion of endless and bewildering immensity. 
Thé tremendousness of the room reduced the 
people to Lilliputian size. A band was playing 
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jn a raised pavilion in the center of the floor, 
and the music seemed diluted, a weak, fluid 
sound that was lost in the preposterous spa- 
ciousness. 

The Scribbler was led to one of the many 
tables that lined the dance floor. Near by was 
a party of tourists; beyond them, at another | 
table, a swarthy youth with gray half-moons 
beneath his eyes, and a woman whose hair was 
the yellow of Egyptian gold under the search- 
ing electric lights. The inevitable sailor was 
present, a blond bluejacket who sat laughing | 
with a Filipina girl on the other side of the 
hall. He gave an added flavor of adventure | 
to the place, with his frank, wind-leathered | 
face and his manner of splendid carelessness. | 
Scattered about the hall, seated singly and in 
groups, were Filipina ballerinas, some with the 
ivory skin of Spain, others with the pale yellow 
of mixed blood, and still others dark with 
Malayan bronze. All wore the national cos- 
tume, the trailing skirt, fichu, and stiff, full 
sleeves of pina, or pineapple cloth; dyed with 
pink and red and yellow and brown—hues that 
seemed absorbed in the pervading sienna of 
the immense room. A pesa was the price of a 
dance with one of these ballerinas .. . 





A FRUITY concoction of transparent amber 
was brought. The feel of the frosty glass, 
the chilling coolness of the drink, introduced a 
silken languor into the mood of the Santa Ana. 
A waltz rhythm was throbbing out from the 
band pavilion, something familiar and sharply 
sweet. The Scribbler let his gaze quest over 
the ballerinas . . . This nose was too flat or 
that mouth too full. It was not that he sought 
perfection, but a type suited to the atmosphere. 
He could see her in his imagination, this type— | 
pale as old ivory, with the predominance of ! 
Spain verified by a thin, narrow nose, a deli- 
cately oval face, and a hand finely wrought. 
Her eyes would be Oriental, not oblique in 
shape, but with a curious twist of expression, 
and dark with the slumbering sullenness of a 
tropical night. There would be a touch of the 
savage behind her look, like a dagger meshed in 
silk. This type was the supreme expression of 
Spain-in-Asia—the exotic, superb jade who be- 
longed to the story that Intramuros had left 
smoldering in the imagination . . . And, 
quite suddenly, he found her. 

She swung by in the arms of a white-clad 
man whose personality was burned to cold in- 
effectualness by the very fact of her presence. 
Her body moved with the rhythm of Spain, a 
melting litheness that was Andalusia embodied 
ina thin shaft of girl. But her eyes were Asia 

. dark with the appalling splendor of a 
tropical night. Her dress of frail pineapple 
cloth seemed to have absorbed the fire of her- 
self, a shade of dark rose-madder, rich as the 
dregs of claret. It was a culminating esthetic 
touch, that dress, and its gossamer texture, in- 
congruous with the depth and wickedness of its 
dye, seemed the proper sheath for her sultry 
personality. 

The Scribbler, exalted by the discovery, 
watched her revolutions toward the sienna re- 
moteness of the far end. She was like a dimin- 
ishing dream, a creature too incredibly superb 
to be real. Instantly she belonged to Zam 
boanga (not the actuality, but the city of his 
imagination), to the period of rape and flame 
and sword; and he could visualize her standing | 
beside the sheening tropical bay, her splendid | 
bedy bronze against the sunset ; 

That girl (to the waiter); who was she? 

That one? Estrella de Sala, the star of the 
hall. Did the sefior wish to dance with her? 
Ifso . . 

The Scribbler assumed stony indifference, 
for it was a matter purely esthetic and seemed 
soiled by the suggestion of an outsider, par- 
ticularly a Filipino waiter. 

_ After the waltz he watched the girl (a mes- 
lisa or half-caste) return to her seat at a table 
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Zamboanga 


illusion. He would not participate in body jn 
this overture; he signaled a young Filipino 
whose position vaguely seemed that of manager 
. .. The Filipino smiled—just the proper 
smile, without suggestiveness or innuendo— 
and moved off toward the table where the 
mestiza sat. The Scribbler was conscious of 
glances. Presently the intermediary returned, 
She had the next dance, but the one after that? 

The music started with the mad, crashing 
cadence of a “jazz’’ piece. The Scribbler 
watched her to see if she would follow the de- 
lirious syncopation, but her lithe grace re- 
mained unaltered, and she floated across the 
floor with a sinuous rhythm that made the 
one-step a thing of fluid motion. 

At the beginning of the next dance (a waltz 
with an Argentine throb) the Scribbler felt a 
| chill of nervous excitement. The very sight of 
| her had filled him with sultry exultation. Now 
would close contact fan it to fire—or pillage 
every illusion from his brain? He felt crush- 
ingly stupid as he approached her table. This 
was the sort of thing that seamen and steve- 
dores did . . . Then she was so close to him 
| that her breath was like a shadow of flame 
| against his cheek, and they were circling over 
| the floor to the undulating Argentine measure. 
| A cross of pink mother-of-pearl hung below 
her throat, incongruously chaste against the 
| clear amber of her skin. At closer range, there 
Was a persistent savagery about her, in her im- 
penetrable eves, in the lift of her lips; a touch 
of Africa—not in blood but in spirit. She was 
the essence of the word Zamboanga in all its 
cruel beauty. She fulfilled every burning de- 
mand of the Scribbler’s story. In an effort to 
explore beneath the surface (a perilous ven- 
ture!) he spoke a few inconsequentials. Her 
gaze dropped to the pink mother-of-pearl. 
From her black hair (not the blue-black of 
Asia, but the glossed ebony of Spain) rose a 
brutal sweetness. No sound came from her 
throat. Undefeated, the Scribbler murmured 
a compliment, some bit of flattery designed to 
| meet with her Andalusian ideas of gallantry. 
Her response was the same silence—a potent 
silence. He then repeated his polite phrase in 
Spanish, poor Spanish . . . The faintest 
| smile (or was it a smile?) quivered her lips. 
| Amusement? Contempt? Derision? This sud- 
den complexity challenged him as words could 
| never have done. Here was fine fire in which 
to forge his fancy. Was it sullenness or savage 
dulness? Whereas his perception of the flesh- 
and-blood creature was cloudy, he could dis- 
cern the story-woman with a vision sharply 
clarified to register her values. A sultry wench, 
this imaginary character, as involved as she 
| was elemental. Not the type to respond to.a 
| young man of few fervid impulses. Her nature 
| demanded a coarse brute, with something of 
| the Moor in him, and their relationship would 
| be complicated by a desire sharp as a Malay 
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|THE superb indifference or sullenness of 

the girl in the rose-madder dress (he 
| had decided that it was not dulness, and cer- 
| tainly it could not be timidity) submerged the 
Scribbler’s ego. He felt as ineffectual as water 
against her heavy defense of silence. Words, 
or rather jis words, could never move her. 
Now, if suddenly he picked her up and carried 
her out of the hall, or if he bit her in a wild fit 
of passion, it might be a different matter. But 
he had no idea of acting a réle so foreign to his 
temperament. It is doubtful, indeed, if he 
desired his relationship with her to take such 
a hectic turn. Her very remoteness fascinated 
|him. She was a distant flame that touched 
him only with reflected warmth. But although 
she was removed from his ken in the sense of 
differences in character and ideas, she was 
closely linked with him through the person- 
ality of the girl in his story. 

The music tapered off with the stealth of a 
dream, and the Scribbler awoke to an acute 
painfulness. A pesa’ The gods of his esthetic 
Olympus shuddered. It seemed obscene to 
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offer her money, yet surely she expected it, and 
if he failed to give it, undoubtedly would de 
mand it in a manner sufficiently brutal to 
destroy even the most persistent illusions . . . 
The solution came with the suddenness of a 
rapier. In his pocket was a lacquered, nacre- 
inlaid cigarette case from China, which with 
its glossy black surface, its gentle flame of 
mother-of-pearl, seemed a fitting exchange for 
the exotic gift of her presence. 

His last glimpse of the girl in the rose- 
madder dress was as she dropped the cigarette 
case on the vestal whiteness of the tablecloth 
for the examination of her badlerina friends. 


0 


HE memory of Estrella de Sala did not 

burn to ash in the sunlight of another day, 
but played behind the Scribbler’s thoughts 
like foxfire. He did not go directly to book pas 
sage for Zamboanga as he had planned, for his 
desire to visit the town seemed quenched; no, 
temporarily satisfied. Subtly, inexplicably, the 
girl in the rose-madder dress had taken its 
place. She fused with its spirit, or rather with 
the spirit that he attributed to it. He felt 
that, since having seen her, he could write 
about Zamboanga without difficulty. What if 
he made some few minor errors in location? 


Would not the fire of his conception atone for | 


the lack of naked facts? He tried to persuade 
his literary conscience that absolute authentic- 
ity in background was not necessary. But the 
argument left him unconvinced. He must go. 
And if disillusion were waiting to spring at 
him? Could anything so intangible as dis- 
illusion destroy the living magnificence of 
Estrella de Sala? The ship bound for Java 
would not sail until afternoon, and by that 
time—well . . . 

Under a hot, brazen sun he rode across the 
Bridge of Spain and along the Escolta, Manila’s 
main business thoroughfare. It was as un- 
impressive as any main street in America. 
Street-cars clanged through the congested 
trafic, and automobiles and carriages con- 
tributed to the general noise and confusion. 
The Scribbler noticed a singular fact, almost a 
phenomenon in the tropics. Every one seemed 
to be in a rush. It was the breathless spirit 
of haste so essentially North American, per- 
sistent even under an equatorial sun. And as 
aconsequence of the speed and the heat, every 
one looked irritable, the worst in them brought 
to the surface by the scorching, ultra-violet 
rays. The soldiers who slouched by were 
glistening with sweat, their khaki uniforms 
damp at the knees and back; and the men driv- 
ing motor-cars gave voice to their impatience in 
ceaseless honks. White-clad women moved 
swiftly along the shaded sidewalks, chatting in 
an ineffectual, feverish manner suggestive of 
frayed nerves. To the Scribbler, the Escolta 
was eloquent proof of what he had recently 
come to believe, that the Anglo-Saxon races, 
and particularly that branch peculiar to North 
America, are out of their sphere in the tropics 
where empire-building should be left to the 
Latins, or, perhaps, to the Dutch, both of 
whom (one because of innate laziness and 
the other through a stodgy temperament) 
have proved capable of retaining, at least 
smulating, a decent disposition under con- 
ditions distinctly unfavorable to light skins. 

_He dismissed his calessa at the Isabela Gate 
of Intramuros and entered the old city on 
toot, bound for a certain Gothic church locally 
famous for its beauty. In the brilliant morn- 
ing sunlight the gray and white walls of the 
houses glared like those of a North African 
‘own. The streets blazed with the effulgence 
ot tropical daylight, and their dust was raised 
in a yellow film by moving vehicles and men. 
Near a corner of the enclosure stood the church, 
a dull pile of stones in the glare. Guided by 
2 inar from the adjoining monastery he passed 
‘fom tormenting sunshine into soft gloom that 
was diluted by the chromatic glow of stained- 
Sass windows. Candles wavered in the far 
end, burning in anticipation of a service or, 
Pethaps, to celebrate some saint’s birthday. 











This bathroom had cracked, shabby joo 
walls and ceilings. What a difference Upson 
Board and Upson Fibre-Tile have made! 


Renew old walls and ceilings! 


Decide today to Upsonize! 


Have your carpenter apply big panels 
of Upson Board right over old cracked 
plaster- paint and apply appropriate 
wood trim. And presto, old walls and 
ceilings are permanently renewed! 


For gleaming, tile-like walls in kitchen 
or bath, use Upson Fibre-Tile, with plain 
Upson Board above. 


Upson Self-Clinching Fasteners (patent- 

ed) make Upson Board the one wall-board 
in which ugly nail marks are entirely 
eliminated. 
__.Do not confuse Upson Board or Upson Fibre- 
Tile with easily-broken, hard-to-apply, paint-ab- 
sorbing imitations—or with plaster-filled substitutes 
fortile. Upson products are really refined lumber- 
one of the most trouble-free of all building 
materials. 
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Guaranteed 


See 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
Above is a hank of Silver Lake “A” Sash Cord. N etter 


any price. Guaranteed for 20 vears and lasting much ionger it 
great inconvenience and expense of replacing common sash cé ) 
about 20c more per window—but—Silver Lake “A” is made from selected white cotton 
throughout—no filling, while common cord is made from waste yarn and heavily filled. 
For your New House or Repair Work INSIST on Silver Lake Sash Cord, the U. S. 
Government's standard for over fifty-five years. Identify it by our name printed 
on every foot of cord as illustrated. 


* SILVER LAME ciorssces 
CLOTHES LINE 

Below is a hank of Silver Lake Clothes Line with the manufacturer’s name on metal 
clasp forming the loop. This is for your protection and identification. Made from the 
same material as Silver Lake Sash Cord, scientifically braided for a clothes line, with 
just the right elasticity to make the clothes pins work easily, and yet have a Bull Dog 
grip which prevents clothes blowing down. It will not kink, ravel, splinter the hands 
or stretch like ordinary lines. INSIST on Silver Lake Clothes Line at your local mer- 


chants. Be sure the Silver Lake trade mark is on the clothes line you buy. Write us if 
you experience any difficulty in getting it. 


SILVER LAKE, COMPANY, 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 
Architects, Builders and others interested § OT as 
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will be furnished with sample and booklet. 
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} oj glee oie preset inngelt sae eich ca 
= The King of Hearts his coffee liked 
He liked it rich and clear 


So to his Queen he gave command, 
‘*Serve only Calvert, dear!’’ 



































































Its remarkable aroma has endeared Lord 
Calvert Coffee to thousands of women 
who give much time and thought to their 
family’s welfare and pleasure. You and 
-yours will be delighted with Lord Calvert. 
You will also find it economical. 


You will be interested in reading the 
guarantee of quality printed on each 
package. Sold only in tightly sealed con- 
tainers. Order Lord Calvert to-day. 


The Levering Coffee Company 
Baltimore, Md. 
We invite inquiries from dealers. Packed in carton or tin. 


“LORD CALVERT COFFEE 


: Gvery Sip is Delicious” 
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An ENDURING Kitchen help 


A WHITE HOUSE Kitchen Dresser is absolutely Sani- 
tary, Moisture Proof, Vermin Proof and Fire Proof. 
It needs but the wipe of a cloth to be clean. Or you can 
Flush remove all shelving and drawers, and thoroughly cleanse 
Construction the whole interior. Concealed hinges; glass knobs; elec- 
trically welded joints; double built doors and drawers. 
Beautifully finished in sparkling white enamel. 
To give great durability and long life to all 
these notable features, the whole White 
House line is built of STEEL by exclusive and 
totally different methods of RIGID, WELDED 
construction. 


JANES & KIRTLAND 
Established 1840 
134 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


‘The WHITE HOUSE Line 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 





Fire -proof 








Big Profits in Home Cooking! Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make | 5, 99 and Jan. 31, 1925: 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 


home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big prof- 
its. How to cater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, | $600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 


safeteries, etc. Write for free booklet, “Cooking for Profit.”’ " sta: 
American Setool of Home Economics, 872 E.58th St., Chicago | FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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Zamboanga 


A few worshippers knelt facing the High Altar 
where stood immutable figures of Santo 
Dominic, of San Antonio, of Santa Teresa and 
Mary Magdalen. The floor was of narra and 
molave—island woods. Despite the air of 
repose and religious harmony that pervaded 
there was something inquisitional in the at. 
mosphere, expressed in the tall candles, the 
ponderous gloom and the worshippers who 
moved in awe of a terrifying God. It seemed 
a last gesture of Spain’s intolerance . . . In 
the Chapel of Our Lady of the Rosary was q 
simple image of Nuestra Sefiora and the Child, 
Here the Scribbler sensed a spirit exquisitely 
free of oppression, but the contact was brief, 
smothered by the atmosphere of the Sacristy 
where gorgeous ecclesiastical robes were 
brought forth from chests of camagon wood, 

From the Sacristy they moved out into the 
sunlight. The priest, a genial old celibate, 
talked in a charming, Victorian manner as he 
led the way to the monastery and through 
cloisters and refectories cool with gloom. He 
had been in the islands for over ten years; 
part of the time in Luzon and part of the time 
in Mindanao, Manila, Cebu, Zamboanga . . . 

Ah! Zamboanga! ... 

Yes, indeed! A delightful place. He had 
visited Zamboanga when he first came out; 
had been there several times since. An utterly 
charming city, and so quiet, sunk in a deeply 
religious atmosphere. Neat barracks, well- 
planned streets shaded with cocoa-palms and 
sanitary canals. The Church had accomplished 
much there. The first Jesuits came in 1635. 
Now it was the seat of a Bishop. There were 
many interesting places to see; the Cathedral 
and Convent of Zamboanga, the Fortress of 
Our Lady of the Pillar, the Holy Shrine of . . 

To the Scribbler his words had the somber- 
ness of tolling bells; bells that proclaimed the 
funeral of a boyhood dream. Instantly, and 
instinctively, he knew that he would never go 
to Zamboanga. The resolution, even the de- 
sire, melted like wax in a flame. He could not 
define the actual cause of his sudden decision. 
He knew it was not revolt against the possi- 
bility of finding Zamboanga church-ridden, for 
often an atmosphere so utterly catholic lent a 
melancholy, old-world glamour. It was, per- 
haps, an acute premonitory flash warning him 
of the destruction of an ideal if he persisted in 
trying to make real a city of dreams. And, 
after all, was the disappointment so bitter? 
He had the flawless and flaming memory of 
the girl in the rose-madder dress . . . The 
story of Spanish insolence in the Philippines, 
of Zamboanga; of the island wench and her 
conquistador lover, would smolder in his brain 
without ever scorching paper. That was the 
price of an illusion. 

é 


ANILA lay some five hundred miles astern 
when, two nights later, the Scribbler 
came out of the gauzy silence of slumber 
into the throbbing quiet that pervades a great 
ship after midnight, to find a figure in blue 
dungarees standing in the doorway of his 
cabin. . 
“|. Captain Jones presents his compli- 
ments, sir, and says to tell you that we're 
passing the tip end of Mindanao; that Zam- 
boanga is ten points off the port bow.” 

The Scribbler slipped into dressing-gown and 
straw sandals and went up on deck. 

Pale, immaculate gloom washed the prome- 
nade, and silence. The hush seemed measured 
and intensified by the great throbs that came 
up from the belly of the ship where amid grease 
and oil and metal entrails sullen furnaces were 


| digesting a feast of fire. Woven through this 


cottony stillness was the hiss and crush of 
foam spinning past the hull. Beyond the rail, 
in what seemed another world, sky and sea 
were merged in a pulsing immensity of dark- 
ness, made mysterious by countless millions of 
eyes. A heavy calm flattened the water to 
glassy opaqueness; directly overhead a vanish- 
ing vomit of smoke gave an unreal quality to 
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the stars, a transient beauty frail us the 
memory of dying light. 

There was immense depth to the scene, an 
imposing tyranny that seemed to declare the 

rmanence of sea and the evanescence of men. 
All the beauty and loneliness of living, all the 
splendor and agony of dying were invested in 
the tremendous sweeps of distance ... A 
night designed to make dreams a certainty 
and life without substance. And the Scribbler 
imagined that, borne across the calm from. a 
coast low-lying and unseen, was a faint dis- 
tilation of tropical fragrance; the savor of 
enchantment. It was like a rediscovered per- 
fume of the past. He saw himself as a boy 
again brooding over the map of the world. And, 
suddenly, all of life seemed contained in a 
metaphor, a tremendous curve upward from 
boyhood to youth, with one sublime moment 
at the top, a moment of supreme fulfillment, 
worth all the dreary sterility of dead years and 
the somber emptiness of years unborn. That 
moment had come, lifting the very fact of 
existence into a region exalted and unearthly. 
He felt himself the possessor of a great secret, 
an antidote for despair and anguish. He was, 
for an instant, the master of Life and Death 
_, . Brief, this exultation; and when it had 
gone he knew that he had felt the touch of 
true Romance, a spirit fleeting by invisibly yet 
leaving the proof of its passing, its authentic 
reality, printed upon his imagination. 


Approved and Disapproved 
(Continued from page 87) 


our grade. He was eager to make the required 
changes, and submitted his new samples within 
a month’s time. The new product was well 
made and quite worthy of approval, but in 
order to protect the consumer against the old 
merchandise of inferior quality, formal ap- 
proval was held in abeyance for some time 
until the new might replace the old in the 
market. Then the new set was designated 
by a different style number, so that there 
could be no mistake as to the merchandise 
that carried the Institute approval. 

It is, then, the constant effort of Goop 
HousEKEEPING Institute to protect every 
reader of the magazine in her purchases of 
household equipment, and equally to safe- 
guard the quality of our endorsement to each 
manufacturer who enjoys its privilege. 

The tests in Goop HousEKEEPING Institute 
are not short. Some manufacturers have the 
mistaken idea that a demonstration, or one 
or two uses of the appliance, constitutes the 
test. One man wrote us, “Of course, all we 
think of is that you test it once or twice and 
come to a decision, but we can very well see 
the merits of your method in using the ap- 
pliance over and over and over again.” 

The actual time varies. A smooth test in 
which no faults develop approximates three 
months of Institute time, but faults of con- 
struction or operation may prolong this period 
indefinitely. 

In the case of a gas range, before we award 
our approval, we must be assured that uniform 
baking results can be had, that the broiler 
will do satisfactory work, and that the top 
stove burners will heat economically. We 
want to know also that every part is so designed 
and constructed that the consumer may expect 
continuous service throughout the life of the 
range. When the range arrives at the Institute 
a careful inspection is made of the crating, 
and if any damage has resulted because of poor 
packing, we immediately advise the manu- 
facturer. The effectiveness of the crating is 
Important to the consumer, for if the crating 
1s poor and the manufacturer’s product arrives 
at its destination in bad condition, the pur- 
chaser frequently is put to considerable 
annoyance before the range can be put in 
Service. This is important to the manufacturer 
also, not only because damage due to poor 
Crating is costly, but because when goods are 
received in a damaged condition, the consumer 





and Your Ice Box 


Valuable dishes chipped or broken—tasty left-overs spoiled 
or spilled—NONE of this when you store your food in 


* Box Di 
SPASO Savo Ice B x Dishes 
TRADE MARK REG. Patent Applications) 


ok aye ice box - og spf eonturr. | 
Sach dish fits securely on top of the other, with cut-ou' vines “Seen ig8 
for ventilation—no = ade in crystal glass for stor- classes. We will send you the Educa- 
age and serving only, or in Fry’s Pearl © 
x 


age, serving and oven use. Fry’s glass is guaranteed not to 
break from heat or cold. Save space, 


Price, per set of four dishes, packed ready for mailing: 


Handsome mountings at reasonable cost for table service. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct and we 
will send the dishes Parce B 


The One Food That is 


Served at Every Meal 


Hot Breads, in one form or another, at breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, tea or supper—bread is always there. We should gain 
the greatest food value possible from bread. The baking 
powder must be the best in leavening power, in nutriment, 
in flavor, in food value. 

RUMFORD, THE WHOLESOME BAKING POWDER, 
contains the phosphates that are in wheat and restores to the 
flour those vital elements which are lost in milling. At the 
same time Rumford gives light, delicate, flaky biscuits and 
breads which we enjoy,—sure that the foods will nourish 
our bodies as well as taste good for the moment. 


“RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


F Write for “The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking”’—a book 
ree of helpful suggestions and exact recipes that enable anyone to pro- 
duce perfect baked foods economically. Free. Address: 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept. 18. PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


economically. 
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ven Glass for stor- 
food, time, money. 
Set No. 1—Crystal Giass . . . $1.00 


Set No. 2—Fry’s Oven Glass . 5.00 
(Prices slightly higher west of the Mississippi) 


capacity. 
‘ost, Collect On Delivery. 


SPACE SAVER DISH (6. 


60 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


In using advertisements see page 6 


FREE 
EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


For Home Economics Instructors 
and Home Demonstration Agents 


Write for your set of Minute Tapioca 
Educational Helps. With them, you 
can demonstrate how to make soups, 
entrées, and desserts—easily and 


Last year more than 5,000 teachers 
devoted a whole lesson to the subject 
of tapiora, using our free illustrative 


WRITE US—TODAY 
Tell us the number of girls in your 


tional Helps prepaid—including our ed- 
ucational tapioca chart, enough Minute 
‘Tapioca and cook books for both class 
demonstration and home project work. 


Write today, stating your official 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 


39 Van Curen Street 
ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SUNSET 
is a Perfect Joy bo 


Send for our folder 
‘The Season's Col- 
ors, and directions 
for tied-and-dyed 
work 
Nearly all good drug 
and department 
stores sell SUNSET 
Look for the Sun- 
SET display case and 
ask to see Color 
Card. If you can't 
get SUNSET, send 
15c per cake, stat- 
ing color desired, to 
our Dept. 15. 

Our Home Service 
Department will 
gladly answer ques- 


tions 
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SucH LOVELY, lovely colors you can get 
with this modern, clean fast dye. . 
There are 22 different SUNSET colors. 
And by varying the strength of the dye- 
bath, or by mixing two or more colors, you can 
get the most exquisite tones and unusual off- 
shades. Whether the. material be silk, wool, 
cotton or mixed goods, SUNSET will dye it per- 
fectly, and clean and freshen the texture as well. 


Bright, cheery rooms 
for winter days! 
Take down the faded draperies and listless 
sash-curtains, remove old pillow and cushion 
covers. Now dye them in fresh new SUNSET 
colors. 

SUNSET, the modern fast dye in convenient 
cake form, requires only 30 minutes for the en- 
tire dyeing operation. Without staining your 
hands or spoiling utensils, old fabrics can be 
renewed with SUNSET in beautifully clear, 
even colors for only a few cents. 

Our folder, “The Season's Colors,” tells you 
how to obtain the most popular, fashionable 
shades. 

To prove to yourself how easy, quick and 
clean SUNSET dyeing is, dye an old pair of 
curtains or a table-runner—you will never think 
of using old-fashioned dyes again, and a whole 
new world of beauty and pleasure will be thus 
opened to you. 


North American Dye Corporation 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 


SUNSET 


SOAP 


DYES 
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frequently is prejudiced against the many. 
facturer and his product. 

After the range has been assembled, it js 
connected to the gas mains with a laboratory 
standard meter in the gas line. All the burners 
of the range are adjusted so that they wil] 
have the. proper flame, and tests are made to 
find out if the oven will reach baking tem. 
peratures within certain standardized limits, 
Heating and cooling curves are plotted from 
the results of these tests, and a record is made 


| of the gas consumption of the oven burner. If 


| 
| 





the oven has a heat regulator, a test is made 
on this to determine its accuracy. The chart on 
page 87 shows the results of one of our tests 
on a gas range equipped with an oven heat 
regulator. In this test the regulator was set at 
various points from 250° F. to 550° F., and 
every five minutes readings were taken of the 
oven temperature as shown by an accurate 
laboratory thermometer. The gas consumption 
was recorded every minute. 

It is interesting to note how, at most settings 
of the regulator, the actual oven temperatures 
assumed practically the same values within 
reasonable working limits. The gas con- 
sumption, indicated by the shaded portion 
of the chart, shows hoy the thermostatic con- 
trol adjusted the gas flow so as to maintain a 
temperature corresponding to the regulator 
setting. One interesting fact disclosed by 
this chart is that the oven did not reach the 
temperature of 550° F. when the regulator 
was set at that figure. This is the range 
previously mentioned, which was disapproved, 
and soon afterward redesigned by the manv- 
facturer to give the oven burner greater heat- 
ing capacity. Ina retest, using the improved 
burner, we found that the oven temperature 
easily reached 550° F. with this setting of the 
regulator, and in view of the fact that the 
range was well made and satisfactory in all 
other respects, it was approved. This incident 
again illustrates how the results of Institute 
tests bring about improvements in manv- 
facturers’ products with benefit to him and 
to the consumer. 

Tests on the top stove burners are next made 
to determine their gas consumption and heating 
efficiency. 


Testing by Baking 

If the range passes the above ‘tests satis- 
factorily, it is then turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Cookery for prolonged practical 
operation tests. They first make a series of 
routine tests to demonstrate the baking 
and roasting qualities of the oven and the 
effectiveness of the broiler. In these tests baking 
powder biscuits, made in accordance with a 
standard recipe, are baked in different parts 
of the oven. The biscuits must show even 
browning and should be thoroughly cooked 
in a specified time. A piece of beef is roasted 
as another routine test. A steak of definite 
thickness and weight is broiled in accordance 
with a standardized method, and this must 


| show the proper searing that indicates true 
| broiling. After these routine tests, the Depart- 
| ment of Cookery uses the range in its daily 


work so as to get the housekeeper’s point of 
view on the operating features. 

After all the technical and practical tests 
have been completed, if the range has so far 
proved satisfactory, it is completely dis- 
mantled and subjected to a rigid engineering 


| inspection. The materials used in its con- 
| struction are noted, the thickness of metals 
| gaged, and a complete record is made of all 


points having to do with design, workmanship, 
etc. All these things must be satisfactory 2 
accordance with standards definitely estab- 
lished by the Institute, before approval 1s 
given to the range. A complete report is then 
compiled and forwarded to the manufacturer. 
With the report are included the certificate of 
approval and an agreement to be signed by the 
manufacturer definitely outlining his rights 
in the use of Goop HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
approval and Seals. 
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Honeymoon Hill 


(Continued from page 29) 


known, this Theo, where to find his bride? The 


answer Was in every finely etched line of him! 
As she watched his rapid progress up the hill, 
Mary Carleton’s soul felt very tired. And she 
found herself wishing that her hair were gray 
and her eyes were dim and her step were lag- } 
ging with the toll of the years! A curious | 
feeling, one that she tried to keep out of hervoice. | 

“[I] go out of the other door,” she said | 
“You must meet him here alone. | 
Alone! 

The girl did not answer. Her back was to | 
Mary Carleton, but even in the straight | 
young shoulders, Mary could glimpse a new | 
pliancy, a new willingness. The girl, she was 
certain, did not even wonder how a stranger | 
woman could know that there was another 
door. The girl did not even hear her voice, 
of that Mary was sure! She dropped the gay 
chintz curtain hurriedly—but her steps were 
sow as she crossed the little bedroom. She 
was seeing Jim brushing his rebellious hair in 
front of the mirror. Slathering it with cold 
water. She was seeing him at the foot of the 
bed. She was glimpsing his form beside 
the window. As she fumbled with the latch 
of the small back door, she could hear his voice, | 
almost. Or was it the echo of other, happier 
voices, in the front room, that she heard? 


THE path from the back door led down a | 

steeper part of the hill. Honeymoon Hill, | 
they had called it! Halfway down, it joined the 
path that led to the front door. Mary Carleton 
walked slowly, carefully, and tried not to 
glance around over her shoulder at the two 
figures—from a little distance they seemed 
only one figure—in the doorway of the house 
in which she had once known so much joy! | 
Swingnmg from her hand was the black hat 
with the blacker veil. But the setting sun 
dared to find a glint of coin gold in the loosely- 
piled masses of her hair. 

She had come to the low, stubby branch 
that Jim had always held back from her face. | 
It caught greedily at a strar.d of the glorified 
hair, in passing. She paused 4 moment beside 
the soft green of the fairv ring. She tucked 
ared leaf, that had brushed shyly against her | 
hand, into the lonely branches of the small | 
pine tree. And then, at last, she was at the | 
foot of the hill. 

There, at the place where the path met the 
main road, stood a tree. A gnarled, old, 
long-suffering tree. Carved, in many places, | 
with initials, with mottoes, with hearts. The 
symbol of many a honeymoon—those carvings! 
Mary Carleton remembered, so well, the May 
morning when Jim—his face like a light— 
had cut their initials into the brown, unyield- 
ing bark. With a hesitant finger she followed 
the lines that he had cut, tracing them across 
the side of the tree. They covered almost the 
whole side. The legend that Jim had cut was 
largely graven. The hearts that he had made | 
were the biggest hearts upon the tree! 

_Two hearts. Entwined and pierced by a 
silly, pointed arrow. J and M—also entwined. 
And two words. Words bold and unafraid. | 

“Until Death—” they read. 

Ona sudden impulse, Mary Carleton snapped | 
open the silken hand-bag which she carried. 
There, under her linen’ handkerchief, her | 
Varlous wee books and boxes, lay the key-ring 
that Jim had always carried. Among the 
‘eys on that ring dangled the knife Jim had 
wed when he laughed and cut a lover’s | 
legend. 

, Mary Carleton drew the key-ring from the | 
bag. As she opened the blade of the knife, 
the keys tapped together. They had tapped 
together so each night, when Jim’s key slipped 
Into the lock of the front door. Mary still | 
ustened, at coming-home time, for the sound | 
of that faint tapping. 

Standing there, beside the tree, the woman 
might have been carved of some strange mar- | 


le, so still she was. But her mind was racing | 























































The experienced kitchen campaigner 
uses POLAR WARE— 
beautiful... durable... eastly cleaned 


WoulLp you have a kitchen to which 
you can admit your friends and enjoy 
their exclamations of admiration? 
Then fill it with Polar Ware. Let 
gleaming, white-enameled Polar uten- 
sils give your kitchen an air of immacu- 
late beauty. A cheerful Polar kettle 
simmering on the stove—a cupboard 
filled with Polar pots and pans and 
bowls—at the sink a glistening Polar 
dishpan, sink-strainer and garbage- 
pail. What a vision of cleanliness and 
efficiency ! 


Start your dream-kitchen now. Dis- 
card worn-out utensils—unsightly ones 
too. List what you need, then see the 
hardware or house-furnishing dealer 
about Polar Ware. Replace with long- 
wearing Polar utensils until finally you 
have a Polar kitchen— resplendent with 
cooking vessels that can be cleaned with 
a wipe of the mop. You will find you 
have so much more leisure—and so 
much more pleasure in the hours you 
spend in the kitchen. Start replacing 
to-day —with Polar Ware. 


POLAR WARE COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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In using advertisements see page 6 207 














































DO YOUR CURTAINS GIVE YOU 
ALL THEIR LOVELINESS? 


INE Curtains alone cannot pro- _ ical, they come single, double, triple 
duce beautiful window effects. in lustrous Satin Gold and White 
The rods are almost as important; Enamel. Easy to put up—packed 
they make or mar a curtain’s with both nails and screws. 
charm. Stiffening Ribs distinguish ““Blue- 
With graceful, scientific Bluebird birds” from other rods. Look for 
Rods, Curtains give you all their this feature. Made by H. L. Judd 
loveliness. Rustless, sagless,econom- Co.. Inc., New York. 


Ask your dealer for Bluebird Rods. He car- 
ries them or will gladly get them for vou 


Bluchicd 


FLAT-Extending 


“Rods that nake CURTAIN RODS Patains Pretticr™ 


Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessarv. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive. 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent 
opportunities. 

Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 


pape writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.”’ 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives ful’ details, Write for it today 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room D-2473 CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. Washington, D. C. 
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_I Start tQ45 TWO REALISTIC PARROTS | 


I Design You Save 
This Dress ‘ $20 Curtain Pulls 


I trace the pat- ant - on real 
> a- Fifth Avenue 
wise “st — cach Style and Perfect for 
terial, mark for Fit. Satisfaction sun- 
trimming, do all Guaranteed. 
Se eteanins! FREE! Write for parlor, 
sew and” em- an pot pa nursery 

: and magaz g 
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lines marked. | Month’’—showing room where 
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dresses come with DOLLY GRAY 4 pe 
everything in- Room 117 is desired. 


— ee Pa ee Number 4931, Pair $.85 


needle ! 


of Thoughtful Little Gifts are illustrated in 


_§| 
DOLLY GRAY wite DRESSES Gig) Saat esristins cia tongessee 


make gift selections from it. Write Dept. 14. | 


‘THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP PAWTUCKET | 
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Honeymoon Hill 


along the roads of the past. She was remember. 
ing so many things. She was seeing Jim 
upflung chin. She was hearing his chuckle. 
She was even laughing with him as they argue; 
—with a breath-taking foolishness—over the 
name of the baby that had never come true! 

So many things . . . Dreams . . . Faiths 

‘ Prayers ; 

All at once Mary Carleton was cutting into 
the wood of the patient old tree. Two othe 
words. The letters she cut were not so straight 
as the ones Jim had cut, but they were larger— 
larger! 

“Until Death—” read the words that fim 
had cut—his challenge to the future, and to life. 

‘*And after!” added Mary Carleton, his wife. 

The letters were not—quite—straight. But 
the hand that held the knife was almost steady! 


What Shall We Have for 
Dessert? 


(Continued from page 77) 


| stiff, and one cupful of cream whipped. Pour 


into individual molds or glasses to become 
firm, and serve with cream. 

Fruit Charlotte. Soak one tablespoonful 
of gelatin in two tablespoonfuls of cold water 
and dissolve in one-fourth cupful of scalding 
milk. Scald three-quarters of a cupful of milk 
and add one cupful of sugar. Add to this the 
gelatin mixture and stir until cooled. Whip 
one pint of cream and add to it gradually the 
cooled and thickening gelatin mixture. Fold 
in one dozen macaroons crumbled, one-half 
cupful candied cherries cut in bits, two slices 
of candied pineapple shredded, one-half cupful 
of blanched almonds which have been shredded 
and browned in the oven, one-half cupful of 
pecan meats broken in pieces, and one tea- 


| spoonful of vanilla. Pour into a mold, allow 
| to become firm, and serve with cream, plain 





Several hundred other gifts from The House | 


or whipped. 
Vanilla Charlotte with Chocolate Sauce will 
tempt the most fastidious. Soak one table- 


| spoonful of gelatin in two tablespoonfuls of 


cold water five minutes. Dissolve in one- 
fourth cupful of scalding milk; set in a pan of 
ice-water, stirring constantly. As it begins to 
thicken, add one pint of cream whipped until 
stiff, three-fourths cupfuls of powdered sugar, 
and one teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Pour 
into sherbet glasses and set in the ice-box one 
hour. Serve with chocolate sauce. 








Prayer 
By Bill Adams 


Give me bleed'ng fingers, 
Weary feet that ache: 

But set me with the singers 
For the song’s dear sake. 


Take me from the gleaming, 
From the dross of gold; 
Set my feet a’dreaming 
Where the buds unfold. 


Give me eyes that glisten 
As the night dews wet, 
Happy ears to listen 

To the night wind’s fret. 


Give a bird to sing me, 
Give a cloud to fly, 
Give a star to fling me 
Laughter from your eye. 


Give me bleeding fingers, 
Weary feet that ache: 

But set me with the singers 
For the song’s dear sake. 
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New Furniture Fabrics 
(Continued from page 44) 


4 past century for inspiration, and faithful 
copies are on the market. The late Seventeenth 
Century has given us some beautiful examples 
of English crewel embroidery, which are being 
copied successfully by our modern embroidery 
machine methods. These are finding their 
way into the decoration of rooms where color 


and design are desired to lend interest. The | |f 


wing chair at the top of page 44 is covered in 
this type of embroidery, and the other chair 
in needlepoint. Cretonnes and brocades in 
faming reds and yellows of large pattern are 
some of the season’s newest fabrics, as the 
demand for furniture of Spanish influence has 
quite naturally created a taste for these designs 
and colors. It is quite easy to use any of these 
fabrics as a basis for the color scheme of a room. 
If one large piece of furniture is covered with 
4 material in which several colors are employed 
in the design, the opportunity to repeat these 
tones in the right proportion in the rugs, hang- 
ings, accessories, or other furniture coverings 
in solid colors, is one that should be made use 
of. One has only to look at fabrics of this 
description to be inspired with ideas for 
excellent color schemes. 

Velvets, satins, brocades, and damasks, the 
aristocrats of upholstery materials, are ap- 
propriate for the type of overstuffed pieces 
which are now so much in use for living-rooms. 
To the ubiquitous mohair family has been 
added a newcomer, satin mohair, of smooth 
texture in plain colors,and small checked de- 
sign, fifty-four inches wide. This fabric is 
delightful to the touch and wears excellently. 
For living-rooms furnished in the English 
feeling, crewel embroidery on linen is charming 
on overstuffed furniture or on the seats of 
occasional chairs. Cretonne, ever the most 
delightful of fabrics to use, especially when 
one loves naturalistic designs, is the most 
favored of fabrics for coverings, because it will 
combine in a room with almost any other 
material which repeats one of its colors. Striped 
moiré, in two or more tones, is new and very 
much in vogue with decorators today for the 
more formal room, but great discretion must 
be used in employing stripes or large designs. 
If one is not sure how to use pattern or design, 
it is far safer to use plain material with an 
interesting texture, which will allow a play 
of light and shade. Heavy sunfast sateen, 
which comes in a large color range for both 
living-rooms and bedrooms, makes a most 
practical covering, and is very decorative when 
used with welted seams of another color. 

Dining-rooms and bedrooms require simpler 
designs and narrower stripes than are used 
elsewhere. Cretonnes and glazed chintzes are 
replacing to a very great extent the more formal 
fabrics, such as striped brocades, satins, and 
taffetas, for bedrooms. Glazed chintz is now 
being made waterproof, colors and glaze both 
proof against washing, and is an ideal material 
for slip-covers or permanent covering. For 
the chaise longue, or small overstuffed chair, 
toile de Jouy, piped or ruffled with taffeta, 
is delightful. 


Furnishings and 
Decorations 
(Continued from page 43) 


largest piece except the bed, is placed on the 
largest wall space, the chaise longue and chair 
forming a pleasant grouping with it. The 
chaise longue is near a window in the daytime, 
and has a standard lamp for good lighting 
at night. 

Important as are the placement and the scale 
of the furniture, they may be made or marred 
by the color scheme, not alone of the back- 
gtound, but of the furniture itself. In this 
toom, the walls and woodwork are of a yellow- 
cream; on the dark floor are placed at conve- 
Ment spots rag rugs of pale orange and gray. 
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Ghis Dfonth—Buy a Beautiful Gable 


O ADD newness and fresh charm to your home this fall, 
go to one of your leading furniture stores and look over 
its collection of Imperial Tables. Here you will find 

ornate davenport tables, graceful consoles and mirrors, decora- 
tive gatelegs, lovely little tilt tops and many others, in beautiful 
designs and fine woods, suggesting numerous ways to add charm 
to your home. 


wa = 


Se 
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How to make your home more beautiful is explained 
in our handsome book, ‘‘Heirlooms of Tomorrow’’. 
Write Dept. B for free copy. Name your furniture store. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


**World’s Largest Table Factory’’ 
GRAND RAPIDS - MICHIGAN 
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Make lamp shades 
to fit the color scheme 


AP the right color note to your room with beau- 
tiful lampshades that cost littke—in time of 
money, 

It is much easier and quicker to make a lamp- 
shade of Dennison’s crepe paper than to use fabrics 
that must be sewed. Such wonderful colors! 

The cost is hardly one-fourth that of silk, cre- 
tonne or parchment. 

Crepe paper painted with sealing wax makes a 
most attractive shade, 

Instructions are free. Get leaflet at your local sta- 
tioner’s or write Dept. 48, Dennison’s, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 


conormical-Complete 


2575 tested recipes for tempting- 
ly delicious and unusual dishes. 
Most practical cook book for the home 
covering the entire field of cookery. 
Indispensable to the bride, experienced 


housewife, tea-room managers and to 

chefs. Thousands of enthusiastic users testify 

to its genuine value. 650 pages—white washable 
cover. Wherever books are 

PRICE 


fe sold or order direct. 
YX” Settlement Cook Book Co. $ 50 
474 Bradford Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
FOR YOURSELF 
Establishand oper- 
ate a “New System 











Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 hand-engraved, including 
two sets of envelopes, $13.50, 
or 100 Imitation Engraved, 
Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. a 

NG CO., 1060 Chestnut i 


GOINTOBUSINES 


Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 
ee ee opportunity unlimited. Either men or wo- 
men. Big Candy Booklet Free, Write for ittoday. Don’t put it off! 
W. HILL VER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, RJ. 
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$5.00. 100 Visitin 
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Time to learn 
SAVINGS 


N MILLIONS of homes the children are 
preparing to learn new lessons that will 
help them through life. What better time 


for you to learn about the savings that 


Better Brushes will bring to your life—and 
your. pocketbook? 

Better Brushes are designed to save you 
time and effort in performing scores of daily 
tasks. All are made from-only the finest 
materials. They cost you less than other 
brushes of equal quality. 

Better Brushes are sold only in the home. 
It will pay you to wait for an early visit 
from the Better Brush Representative in 
your community. 


BETTER. 
BRUSHES 


INC 


Palmer, Massachusetts 


Better Brushes 
for less money 


This is the Better 
Toilet-bowl Bristle 
Brush. It sells for 
only 95 cents. Other 
Better Brushes offer 
equal savings. 





CA. Wer Heng Plat Con 
y. Supply Domestic Hot Water 


Extra fuel bills—the bother and waste of a 
separate fire are all eliminated when EXCELSO 
is attached to ycur heating plant. 

Why pay extra money for an irregular hot 
water supply when you may have ample hot water 
all during the heating season from EXCELSO. 
150,000 owners vouch for its performance. It’s 
air investment that season after season pays divi- 
dends in hot water satisfaction. Once installed, 
it needs no attention and no repairs. Endorsed 
by boiler and radiator manufacturers everywhere. 









Ask your plumber or steamfitter or send 
for booklet today—then install EXCELSO. 


Excelso Specialty Works, Inc. 
333 Excelso Building Buffalo, N. Y. 


2 EXCELSO WATER. 


a HEATERS 








Here are 14 helps in arranging your home 













C The Informal Living Room............ 25¢ O The Sun Parlor or Porch.............. 25¢ 
‘OO The Formal Living Room............. 25c (2 How to Make Lamp Shades........... 25e 
(0 How to Make a Dining-Living Room... 25c 0 How to Equip the Clothes Closet..... 25¢ 
0) Furnishing and Decorating a _ Five (} The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and 
Room Home for Two Thousand — BROW 00 BERKS TGR, 0 on 5 6 oscccne cease 25¢ 
Dollars Soe EN gs OPER ES ate (1) How to Make Rag Rugs............... 25¢ 
0 oe : oe rt : Pee: as 25¢ ) How to Paint Furniture.............. 25¢ 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for (0 Floor Finishes and Coverings......... 25¢ 
Doors and Windows................. 25¢ O Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes. 25¢ 







Check the folios you want and send check or money order for full amount. (Do not send cash.) 


And be sure to write your name and address clearly. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Furnishings and 
Decorations 


| 

| The furniture, painted in a soft apple green, isa 
foil for the glazed chintz which Is used for the 
window shades, the chaise longue cover, and 
a wall piece directly opposite the window. | This 
chintz has soft grays, mauves, and yellows jp 
a floral pattern, which offsets the apple green 
of the furniture. However, to carry this green 
where it is most needed, it is repeated in plain 
color in a pillow of sateen on the chaise longue, 
and in the seat cushion of the wicker chair 
Green, yellow, and mauve—three colors which 
can be charmingly combined—are used in this 
room, the mauve being repeated in a tall 
candle in a brass candlestick on the sewing 
table, and in the lamp shade hanging over the 
dressing table. Again, to vary this coloring, 
a blending of the pink and yellow used in the 
flowers of the chintz is used for the lamp shade 
on the bed-side table and screens on the side 
lights. The coverlet of the bed is of mercer. 
ized, cream cotton material, with a band and 
ruffle of the chintz used as a most effective 
trimming, the pillow being covered with a 
piece of the chintz. 

The windows, which are particularly effec- 
tive, are treated in a very simple and inexpen- 
sive way. The window shades, instead of 
being of plain cream, are of the chintz, with the 
scalloped edge bound in the blue of a flower 
| in the pattern. The curtains are of net witha 
| ruffled edge and a double ruffle across the 
bottom. To give a finish to the window and 
carry the color, the curtains are looped back 
with a tie-back and a rosette of the chinty, 
measuring seven and a half inches in diameter. 
The scalloped valances across the top, which 
are also of the chintz, are nine inches and seven 
and a half inches in depth respectively. 

The screen, which is a large surface, is of 








| brown much the tone of the carpet, with an 


outline of the pinks, greens, and yellows used 
in the general scheme. This is of wall paper, 
with old flower prints used decoratively at 
the top. 

A table of costs of the main furnishings 
of the room follows. We have grouped the 
accessories separately, knowing that lamp 
shades, bedspreads, etc., can be made by the 
young girl herself: 


MAIN FURNISHINGS 








Bed... $50.65 
Bureau. ........... 58.00 
Dressing table 37.9 
Dressing bench 16.52 
Desk 50.00 
Night table 18.75 
Sewing table....... 28.15 
Rocking chair.......... 20.40 
Straight chair.. 19.25 
Mattress.............. 37.80 
Spring... 30.00 
Mirror..... ie 16.15 
Reed chaise longue and cushion 43.50 
Reed chair and cushion 12.75 
10 yards of glazed cretonne for tie-backs, 
shades and valances (75c per yard). 7.50 
2 pairs curtains ($6 a pair) 12.00 
2 shade rollers...2.0.........0-0--2---- 1.00 


Total $460.12 


ACCESSORIES 


Bedspread—2 14 yards material 72 inches 


wide and $4.25 per yard..... 10.63 
4 yards cretonne for bedspread 3.00 
2 glass lamps for kerosene ($8 each) 16.00 
ea cae 10.00 
TES Se 5.00 
Ruffled organdy shade 10.00 
Glass lamp base....... 8.00 
ea . 4.00 
Desk set and waste basket 16.50 
OR soe hase 55.00 
Brass candlestick.. 3.00 
Pair small bookends 2.50 
“Old-fashioned Girl’? bookends 7.00 
Glass bowl... 3.00 
Witieiscscteccnust a 

= 5 

Rag rug (large)... Be 


2 rag rugs ($5 each) 
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The Girl Who Stayed Late 
(Continued from page 41) 


“f mean it’s darned pleasant. I’ve just 
been in the cottage, and you wouldn’t believe 
anything could look so dead in the daytime. 
Everything was cold and damp as a morgue. 

“Why didn’t you build a fire?” , 

“Got to have the water turned on first. But 
how can furniture die? The chairs—” 

“People aren’t supposed to come back until 
next summer,” she reminded him. 

“Ts your house like that?” 

“Oh, dear, no. We haven’t let the fire go 
out. But after dark—there are creaks.”’ 

“They say there’s been many a good man 
drowned along these shores. Perhaps when 
the water gets cold they come on shore.” 

“Don’t you dare tell that to Marie,” she 
warned. “She thought she heard things round 
the house last night.” ; 

“Perhaps she did. I’m not so sure it’s safe 
for you to be there alone.” , 

“T love it—being alone. You see twice as 
much ocean in the daytime and twice as many 
stars at night. And I think you’d better 
attend to your errands at the village.” 

“Won’t you come along?” 

“No,” she decided. “And really, Jimmy, you 
must remember that our cottage is closed for 
the season. I’ve gone home to Brookline.” 

“Then who are you?” 

She smiled a little. “I haven’t found out 
yet,” she answered. 


jeiMy had the water turned on, ordered 
provisions, wired his father that he might 
be delayed several days, and saw Murphy. 

“Got a line on anything?” he asked. 

“T got my suspicions,’ admitted Murphy, a 
short, fat, tanned,and good-natured lobsterman. 

“Well?” 

“T got my suspicions,” he repeated cau- 
tiously. “But suspicions ain’t nothin’ gfore the 
law.” 

“Hang the law,” exploded Jimmy. “If I can 
find that boat, I’ll get her back.” 

“Steady, son, steady. They wanted it or 
they wouldn’t ha’ taken it.” 

“Who the deuce is ‘they’?” 

“Tdunno. An’ mind you I don’t say I know. 
But there’s a bunch from the Cove what’s 
doin’ a lot of rum runnin’. Leastwise that’s 
what people say. I ain’t accusin’ no one— 
Pasquale, the Portygee, or no one, ’cause it’s 


easy for them to make too free with my traps. | 


But there’s those who’s seen ’em prowlin’ 
‘round at night down to th’ harbor and down 
to th’ beach.” 

“Thanks for the tip.” 

“Tt ain’t no tip,” protested Murphy. “If I 
was goin’ ter give a tip, it ’ud be to let them 
fellers alone whether they’ve got yer craft or 
not. They’re a bad lot, son—very free with 
their knives and guns. The boat ain’t wuthit.” 

“Isn’t, eh? You don’t know that boat, 
Mike.” 

_ “She ain’t never been th’ same since you put 
in an enjine,” declared Murphy, who had an 
honest sailor’s contempt for anything mechani- 
cal. “She felt it, she did, ’cause it ain’t nat’ral.” 

“If this Pasquale crew ever bring her within 
half a mile of the coast, I’ll know her by her 
bark,” declared Jimmy. 

Murphy shook his head. “I never took to 
them what uses knives,” he said. 

“A thief is a thief and will always run. Keep 
your weather eye out, Mike, and if you get 
wind of anything new, telephone me.’”” 
lf the Kitty R. had no other claim upon 
Immy’s affection, the excuse and oppor- 
tunity it now furnished for him to keep in 
touch with Marjorie Cummings would in it- 
self have been enough. Hurrying back to the 
cliff he reported to her the result of his pre- 
liminary investigation. 

All we have to do,” he explained, “is to 
ep an eye on the beach, and when the Porty- 
sa in, jump on him.” 

oy 

You and I and Mike,” he nodded. 
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NOISY closet may be a source of untold embarrassment; all the 
/ greater because borne in silence. In the Quiet Si-wel-clo, the 
Trenton Potteries Company have accomplished the maximum of util- 
ity plus the advantage of exceptionally quiet operation. [t adds so 
little to the plumbing investment and so much to the character of your 
bathroom that good judgment dictates its selection. 


Write for our free book ‘‘Bathrooms of Character S-7 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S.A. 
New York Boston San Francisco 





QUIET 


WELCLO 
$97 29 











**Tepeco'’ makes, on a qual- 
ity basis, other good closets 
ata price range to fit every 


purse. 

“‘Welling’”’...... $60.50 
51.00 
“Saxon? . wee eee 45.50 


F. O. B. Trenton, N. J. 





TEPECOwWater 


Closets 





FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 
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Just say Scof lissue 


SAVES CONVERSATION 


The woman of delicate perceptions is quick to recognize in ScotTissue 
a paper particularly adapted to feminine requirements. It is soft and 


soothing. It is instantly absorbent. It is white, pu 


re and sanitary. 


Wrapped dust-proof—easy to ask for. Sample free upon request. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San 
Also makers of Scot Tissue Towels 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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Water under pressure 
can add to your home comforts 


Hot and cold water at the turn of a faucet in bath, laundry 
and kitchen—a convenient, sanitary inside toilet—these are 
necessary to home comfort, summer . . . and winter. 

And now, with the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant you 
can have water under pressure—and these comforts—anyw here. 
The plant operates from any electric light circuit for a few cents 
aweek. Gives you city pressure service at a fraction of the cost. 


—just turn the faucet 
Operating the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant is as easy 


as that. 


For Cisterns 
120-gallon per hour 
capacity pump. 
cycle motor, 8-gallon 
galvanized tank. 


$8 47° 


complete 
F.O. B. 
Factory 


The operation is entirely automatic—self-priming, self- 


oiling, self-starting. You have water under pressure all of the 


time. In the 200-gallon and larger sizes, 
the capacity is great enough for fire pro- 
tection, sprinkling your lawn and garden, 
and washing your car. 

If you are pumping water from cistern, 
well, spring or lake, there is a Home 
Water Plant suited to your needs— 
electric, gasoline or kerosene. You can 
get the famous Fairbanks-Morse Pump 
only in the Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plant. Make certain you have 


this dependable pump. Go to your local 
dealer. If he cannot supply you, write us. The 
coupon is for your convenience. It will bring you 
the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Service Library, 
full of interesting facts about water under pressure, 
and its uses. Check the subjects you want. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 






Manufacturers Chicago 
Get this Fairbanks-Morse — ON eet i 
Home Water Service Library me 
Health and 
Happiness 
Read these titles. Check on the to the 


coupon the numbers that interest Home 
you. It will bring them to you free. H 
FAIRBANKS MORSE 
Water Service Lbrary 
“The mark of fei —£= 


1.—*‘The cheapest 6.- 
refinement.’’ 


servant you can 
hire.”’ 


7.— ‘Protecting 
2.—*‘Adding to prop- your baby’s 
erty value.’’ health,”” 


3.—‘Increasing farm 
profits.”’ 


8.—‘Water 
pressure 
for the 
eistern.”’ 


(1 ()2 





4,.—Health and hap- 
piness in your 
home.’’ 


5.—‘‘Reducing _ fire 
risk.’’ 
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200-gallon per 
capacity pump. 


galvanized tank. 





hou. 
60- 
cycle motor, 35-gallon 


*115 


complete 


F. O. B. Factory 


For Cisterns, For Wells 


Also larger sizes, cor- 
low - 


respondingly 
priced. 















Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Dept. K9, 900 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 


Cys ()4°()5 


Service 


( )6 


Please send me without obligation the 
Fairbanks-Morse Water 
checked. See description above. 
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The Girl Who Stayed Late 


She was seated on the steps of the Porch, 
He took a place beside her. Before them the 
sun-lit ocean sweeping dreamily to the azure 
horizon line—miles and miles of ocean, mile 
and miles of sky, and the air in between fille 
with fine gold-dust. 

Marjorie did not ask Jimmy Rober 
to lunch, because she knew her mother 
would not approve. And yet it seemed abgypj 
and inhospitable to send him back alone to his 
own cheerless cottage. F 

“T’m sorry I can’t ask you to stay, Jimmy” 
she apologized. “But I’m afraid it wouldn't k 
proper.” 

“Right-o,” he agreed. “And it would be stil 
more improper for you to come over to my 
house.” ; 

“Certainly. I think you’d better go to th 
village for lunch.” 

“T’ve had provisions sent up. 
out.” 

“But you don’t know how to cook!” 

“T’ve cans of stuff that tell you on the label 
you only have to add hot water and serve.” 

“You can’t live on soup.” 

“There are other things you mix in water 
and fry.” 

“Griddle cakes. Perhaps you can make out, 
Anyhow I'll ask you to tea and have lots of 
nice fat sandwiches.” 

“That sounds good. Perhaps I’d better just 
wait for tea.” 

“T won’t feel comfortable if you do.” 

“Then I'll try the griddle cakes. I’ve seen 
them done in the store windows. It’s a cinch.” 

“Good luck, Jimmy, and it isn’t because I’m 
mean that I’m sending you off at lunch time.” 

“T’ll say not. If the griddles work, I’ll bring 
you over one.” 


T'll make 


THE griddles, as it turned out, did not work, 

but perhaps that was because he did not take 
the sante interest in them that the white- 
jacketed and white-capped ladies in the store 
windows did. He found trouble in lighting the 
kerosene stove and once it was lighted he found 
quite as much trouble in regulating it. One 
moment it refused to do anything except flicker 


|feebly, but no sooner did he turn his back 


upon it to glance out the window either toward 
the harbor or the Cummings cottage than it 
flared high and sent forth clouds of greasy, 
black soot. Turned down again, it sputtered 
and smelled and considered exploding. How- 
ever, Jimmy determined to see the process 
through, willing to try anything once. He 
mixed his batter according to directions, found 
a frying pan and heated it, then poured in 
some of the mixture. It did not look right 
from the start. When he attempted to tum 
the thing over, he was in still more difficulty. 


| It wouldn’t turn, and to save it from burning, 


he began to scrape. The result was a scrambled 
griddle cake at which the good-natured colored 
lady on the original package stood and grinned. 
It was clear he needed advice. Taking the 
griddle off the stove, he retraced his steps to 


| the Cummings cottage. 


“I’m sorry,” he said as Marjorie came to the 
door, “but something has gone wrong.” 

He showed her the pan with its charred 
contents as evidence. 

“There’s no doubt about it,” she agreed. 
“Marie, come here a moment, please.” 

Marie came—a trig little figure in a white 
apron. She wasa lady’s maid and not a cook— 
as she had often pointed out to her mistress 
during the last few days—but she knew how 
to cook. 

“Mon 
that?” 

“T don’t know, but it was meant to be a 
griddle cake. What’s wrong?” 

“A greedle cake?” 

“The kind the fat darky on the box shows 
you with such pride.” 

“T do not know that, but if you eat it,” she 
gave a quick shrug to her shoulders, “you will 
die.” 

“T believe you.” 


dieu, M’sieur Roberts. What ¢¢ 
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“pid you grease the pan?” questioned 


jorie. 
MN,” he admitted. 

wThere’s your trouble. Shouldn’t he grease 
the pan, Marie?” 4 - 

“| do not know those terrible things, but 
cetainement if you fry, you must have some- 
thing in which to fry.” ; 

“T get you. I'll try again.” ’ 

Nothing daunted, he was actually turning 
back, when Marie, who had been the first to 
frown at the appearance of M’sieur Roberts 
under the existing circumstances, gave a little 
sigh which only her mistress heard. 

“Pauore garcon,’’ she said. 

“Well?” questioned Marjorie. 

“He is so beeg and such an enfant. There 
are more chops.” 

“T know, but—” 

“Jt would require only one minute.” 

“If you asked him,” suggested Marjorie, 
“why, then I could be a sort of—chaperone.” 

“y?”? 

He was getting farther and farther away. 

“Quick!” exclaimed Marjorie. 

Impulsively Marie called, ““M’sieur Roberts.” 

He turned, and she disappeared into the 
kitchen. 

He came back, still clinging to the frying 
pan and its contents. 

“Marie asks you to lunch,” explained Mar- 
jor. “But please do not bring in your 






















n. 
eThat’s darned kind of Marie,” declared 
Jimmy. “But honest, I didn’t come over for 
that purpose. I’m full of hope about the 
second one.” 

“You heard what Marie said: if you eat 
those things you will die.” 

“But I’m not going to eat this one.” 

“The next will probably be just as bad. Of 
course, it’s your fault that you’re in such a 
predicament, but I can’t see you go hungry.” 

She was beginning to learn something about 
men. Always it is their fault. But once this 
is admitted, then it is necessary to go ahead 
and care for them just as though it were not 
their fault. This is not right; it is not just, 
but as Marie was in the habit of saying about 
a great many other facts of this nature, “What 
will you?” 

Jimmy returned to the cottage, turned out 
the oil stove, washed up, and came back to an 
excellent lunch—a much better lunch than he 
would have enjoyed had he taken Marjorie’s 
initial advice and gone to the village. 














I? IS the hunter’s moon which comes up big 

and full and copper-colored and dominates 
for a few evenings the October skies. There 
are millions of people in town who never see it. 
But when one is on the top of a clifi—even 
though it is not a very high cliff—one sees a 
great many things to which others are blind. 

Marjorie watched the moon rise out of the 
ocean—a vast, round, silent thing that almost 
frightened her. Under its influence the sky 
and the ocean grew mystical. And all the little 
blind houses along the shore became of no 
consequence whatsoever. Even Jimmy’s 
house appeared unlighted, because the windows 
were boarded for the winter, and he had not 


whole she was glad of that. It kept him de- 
tached from the tiny cycle of last summer and 
allowed him to start anew beneath the hunter’s 
moon. 

The thing she liked about Jimmy, once she 
had recovered from the surprise of his un- 
expected presence, was that he did not in the 
least disturb the mild adventure she had been 
enjoying alone. He did not interfere in the 
slightest with the new relations she was estab- 


lishing with the universe—either with the big- | 
ness of it or the beauty of it or the mystery of | 


it. She realized this while sitting on the porch, 
well wrapped, waiting for him to come for her. 
He was still absurdly interested in the Kitty R. 
and had insisted upon patrolling the beach 
this evening, 


bothered to disturb the arrangement. On the | 
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“ e . Wn . . 
This may be the night. The tide is full at 


nine,” he said. 





“The best medicine in the world is sleep” 
—From Dr. Frank Crane's book, *‘FrignD Bep.’” 
Your health and happiness in life depend upon your 
sleep. Your sleep depends upon your bedspring. Choose 
both health and happiness by selecting the genuzne 


ROME QUALITY 


DeVuxe” 


The Bedspring LUXURIOUS 


NOTE—The Rome Quality De Luxe Bedspring is designed and man- 
ufactured only by THE ROME COMPANIES. The Rome Quality De Luxe 
trade-mark on the side rail is the mark of the genuine De Luxe. Look 
for it—insist upon it—it is your guarantee. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply vou, write us and we will tell you one who can. 


THE ROME COMPANIES 


KINNEY-ROME COMPANY, 3601 South Racine Avenue - . Chicago 

MANHATTAN-ROME COMPANY, Marbridge Building - . New York 

MERRIMAC-ROME COMPANY, 176 Portland Street > - - Boston 

SOUTHERN-ROME COMPANY, 633 West Pratt Street - Baltimore 
ROME, N.Y. 


‘Friend Bed"’ is a eulogy on sieep and is worthy of any- 


Dr. Frank Crane’s Book one’s \ivrary. it’s yours for the asking, from us or from 


your dealer. 


It’s the BEDSPRING, not the bed, that makes the difference 
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woman can be freed 


SHACKLED forever to a ponderous 
iron! Wearily she lifts its weight; 
then, down—push—shove; lift— 
down—push—shove, each minute 
the iron grows heavier. Perspiration 
drenches the frail body. Delicate 
wrists and ankles ache and throb. 
Pain pierces her back with sharp 
thrusts. Yet over and over, hour on 
hour, she irons. Finally, the day is 
done. Great piles of snowy clothes 
bear witness to her fortitude. But 
the last vital ounce of her woman's 
strength is spent. 


For generations this has been the 
dreary story one day each week in 
millions of women’s lives. Now 
huge ironings can be done in joyous 
freedom from old ways, old meth- 
ods, old weariness and pain. 


With the new Junior Simplex any 
woman can do in a single hour and 
while sitting in solid comfort, what it 
took her many hcurs todobefore. This 
marvelous ironer is as easy to own 


* 


and operate as a sewing machine— 
and is no larger. But what a world 
of efficiency is contained in its com- 
pact size! Shirts, sheets, towels, 
table linen, the baby’s rompers and 
dresses—laces, handkerchiefs, doilies, 
and even the finest underthings—all 
glide through the Simplex with no 
effort on your part except your 
guiding hands. 

And the pressure or release of 
these guiding hands exercises entire 
control. No pedals to operate. No 
levers to push or pull. The Junior 
Simplex is simplicity itself to operate. 
Can be installed in any home where 
there is electricity and gas. It is in 
expensive (can be bought on easy 
payments) and costs far less per 
ironing than when you iron by hand. 
Let us tell you where you can see 
this new ironer and have it demon- 
strated. Send us your name and 
address. Address the American 
Ironing Machine Company, 844 
West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 


IMPLEX {RONER 
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The Girl Who Stayed Late 


Without much effort he could have had her 
believing in pirates and buried treasure ang 
fights at sea. Well, the sea was the-only thi 
which had remained unchanged down through 
the centuries. It was not cut up with roads 
and tracks, and no one had builded upon its 
broad surface. It was the same restless, yp. 
pathed open space, and those who charted it 
had to be content with doing so on paper, 

Even the shore at this time of year threw of 
its mask and joined the ages. There were no 
children playing on the beach. There were'no 
pink parasols to be seen in the daytime and no 
flutter of pretty gowns at night. It was nothing 
but a crescent of white sand hidden from the 
town by a stretch of marshland and protected 
at its tips by the clifis now deserted. ' The 
ocean, undisturbed, could whisper tales of what 
it saw on its farther side of doings at Lisbon 
and still stranger doings along the coast of 
Africa. They were evil doings but bold doings, 
They quickened the air. 

Even sitting on the cottage steps, the girl 
sensed something of their atmosphere. Her 
blood began to run faster long before she heard 
Jimmy’s footsteps. Her bright eyes grew 
brighter beneath the hunter’s moon, and she 
felt strange stirrings within her. The coast of 
Africa did not seem so far nor so foreign. She 
found herself looking forward to the patrol of 
the beach as an excuse, if nothing more, for 
getting away from the cottage behind her— 
the flimsy boarded thing with its pretty rugs 
and its lights and wicker chairs. 


HE told Marie where she was going, and 
Marie promptly objected. 

“You will catch cold. It is not summer.” 

“That’s why I shall not catch cold,” an- 
swered Marjorie. 

“No one in the world goes down there at 
this time of year.” 

“That is why I want to go.” 

“If M’sieur Roberts considers, he will not 
permit you to go.” 

““M’sieur Roberts does not consider so far as 
that.” 

“Then you should not permit yourself to go.” 

“Only until the tide turns, Marie. You at 
least will be quite safe.” 

“T shall lock the doors and sit by the 
telephone.” 

“By the telephone you are in touch with all 
the world.” 

So when Jimmy came along in his heavy, 
woolen sweater, she went with him along the 
little path which skirts the edge of the cliff and 
winds down to the rocky end of the beach. 

“Tf they try to land,” he said, “‘it will be on 
this end. On the full tide they can almost rum 
her aground here. I’ve done it.” 

But her interest was not in the Kilty R. 
Although she was willing to humor Jimmy to 
the extent of appearing to believe they had a 
reasonable excuse for being here, she knew 
better. They were both intruders in a world 


| to which they did not belong. It was this 


which gave it zest. 
They sat down on the old wreck—a skeleton 


| ship which had lain there for years—partly 


hidden from the water by a huge boulder 


| toward which the incoming tide was creeping. 


Not a sound disturbed the night silence except 
the rhythmic, shoreward plunge of the waves, 
which ran ahead of the tide to reconnoitre and 
then scrambled back with low whispering to 
report. And that did not connote sound as 
much as it did the steady heart-beat of the 
ocean itself. There was no movement eX 
cept the running white of the waters. In 
the moonlight they could make out a few 
buildings to the left, but they were empty and 
so counted for no more than rocks. So far as 
anything external went to destroy the illusion, 
they might have been Adam and Eve gazing 
in wonder at the first night. 

Impulsively Jimmy Roberts reached for her 
hand. With a catch in her breathing she felt 
his warm fingers close about hers and did not 
protest. To have done so would have been 
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The Girl Who Stayed Late 


dishonest and futile. They were alone in a new 
world—just they two. He was not particularly 
Jimmy Roberts, but Himself; she was not 

articularly Marjorie Cummings—but Herself. 
And the two together made something com- 

Jete like a new world. 

She felt his fingers tighten until she was 
conscious of the throbbing beat of his pulse. 
It was like a whispered call. It was like a 
whispered kiss. It left her both strong and 
weak. She was half afraid at being here— 
which was her strength; she was wildly glad 
that she was here—which was her weakness. 

She felt his arm about her waist. Startled, 
she met his eyes. They were like twin stars— 
just as brilliant, just as clear. They were 
flashing through space toward her—nearer, 
ever nearer. And she was like one waiting 
eagerly for them to come. It wasso. She half 
closed her eyes—and waited. There was noth- 
ing else she could do, though her cheeks flamed 
crimson and her frantic heart fluttered in 
fear. 

“Marjorie,” he was saying, “I love you.” 

His voice—the words—steadied her some- 
what, but his eyes and lips were still too near— 
toonear. And yet not nearenough. It was so. 

“T didn’t mean to tell you—here and now. 
You wouldn’t trust me if you thought I tricked 
you down here for that.” 

“J—I shouldn’t have come,” she whispered 
feebly. 

“Because I love you?” 

She did not answer. That was not the 
reason. 

“Because I love you—you should not be 
here? It makes you safer than anywhere else 
on earth!” 

“Even so, I shouldn’t have come. Summer’s 
over.” 

“And the rest of our lives all ahead! You 
do love me a little? Can’t you tell me that 
much?” 

She ventured into his eyes again. “I can’t 
think,” she answered. 

“Tt isn’t necessary to think. Your heart—” 

Put-put-put—out at sea, palpitating and 
irregular like anoth — heart-beat, he heard the 
Kitty R. He tried not to hear it, but the in- 
stant the boat rounded the point there was no 
ignoring the sound. And Marjorie heard it, 
too, though to her it was just any boat—and 
a respite. 


IMMY rose to his feet and stared at the in- 

coming boat nosing a ripple before her on 
the calm, moonlit waters. 

“It’s the Kitly R., all right,” he said quickly. 
“You’d better get back to the cottage.” 

“And you?” 

“T’m out of sight here behind this rock. I'll 
wait for them to land.” 

“You don’t want to do anything foolish, 
Jimmy.” 

“They'll be near enough to see in a minute,” 
he warned. “Please hurry—and keep back 
from the cliff edge.” 

“I don’t like to go,” she protested. 

“You must,” he insisted. ‘You'll scare 
them off.” 

“That might be the best thing to do. You 
can get another boat and—” 

“Marjorie! Please.” 

He was speaking more authoritatively. He 
took her hand and led her a few paces toward 

he shore. 

“Now—tun. I'll be back in an hour.” 

She obeyed for his sake, and yet for his sake 
she did not want to obey. Turning once, she 
saw him flattened against the big boulder and 


siw the Kilty R. slowing down as she felt ker | 


way directly toward him. Marjorie went on 
toward a sand dune about waist high, and 
once behind this threw herself on the ground. 
She could go no farther and leave him there 
alone. He had no business to be there at all, 
and yet—had he not stayed, he would not have 
heen Jimmy Roberts. And if he were. not 
‘mmy Roberts, she would not have taken the 
Situation so seriously. 
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‘Don't go yet; 
what’s the matter with 
staying all night?” 


These are times you'd like to say that to guests; and when they’d 
like to have you say it. 
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ment for “sleeping” transient guests is limited; that’s true of many 
spacious houses at times. The evening’s entertainment is on, and 
maybe a sudden storm, too; you don’t want to call a taxi; you want the 
guests to stay. 

A Davenport Bed is the answer to the problem. A distinguished 
piece of modern living-room furniture by 
day; in a few minutes a comfortable bed. 


The springs you sleep on at night are 
wholly separate from the springs you sit on 
by day. The bed is easy and restful; a lux- 
ury, not a privation. 


Ask at your furniture store to see a vari- 
ety of styles in Davenport Beds. 
“The Home in Good Taste” is the title ot 
a booklet showing a large variety of Daven- ~* 
port Beds. It will be mailed fcr the asking In small houses or apart- 
if yuu. will, at the same time, give the name ents where floor space is 


: limited, the short midel 
of your furniture store. Decetrttedmaplennd 
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(more than 80 individual manufacturers) 
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The Girl Who Stayed Late 


The hunter’s moon, round and a little Jess 
copper-colored now, was overhead. The put. 
put-put of the engine had ceased, and the boat 
was drifting shoreward—toward the little 
crescent beach. The girl could make out figures 


| in the boat now—two if not three. And waiting 
| against the rock, his white sweater showing 


clear, Jimmy all by himself. Her heart began 
to pound until she could feel it. She was 
breathing through her mouth and almost say. 
ing “Jimmy” with every breath. He should 
not have been there, and she should not have 
been here—and they were. It was all his fault 
but once she had ‘said that, then it did not 
matter. She should have been there by his 
side. She should not have left him. 

She saw him turn and glance once or twice 
in the direction of the cliffs. It made her hold 
her breath. She was afraid now that he might 
suspect and then scold her. She felt guilty 
for not having obeyed his orders. ; 

The Kitty R. grounded not ten feet to the 
left of Jimmy, and two men in high rubber 
boots jumped out and pulled her still farther 
in, A third remained in the boat and began 


| to hand to those in the water small boxes, 


| which they piled up on the sand. They worked 
| quickly and silently. They had removed. in 
| this way perhaps twenty boxes when Jimmy 


walked out upon them. There was a shout 
from the boat, and the two men in the water 
dropped their burdens and started to clamber 
in. Jimmy collared the nearer one and dragged 
him to the shore. Then she heard his voice, 

“T don’t want your darned old booze,” he 
said. “But I do want my boat. Climb out of 
there, and we'll call it square.” 


E WAS met by a volley of oaths. One 
man was stooping over the engine and 
trying hard to crank it. 

“Quit and get out, or I'll land you all in 
jail,” he shouted. 

He was still holding his man at arm’s length. 
He was a little fellow, and Jimmy found no 
difficulty in that. But suddenly the little 
fellow twisted, and Marjie saw the flash of a 
knife in the moonlight. She rose to her elbow 
as Jimmy warded off the thrust and bore the 
man down into the shallow water. The two 
were rolling about when a second man leaped 
from the boat. 

Marjorie sprang to her feet. “’Ware, 
Jimmy!” she cried. 

As she raced toward the two, she saw Jimmy 
disentangle himself and rise. 

“Behind!” she shouted. 

He turned just in time to ward off a blow, 
but at the same moment the little fellow in the 
sand scrambled up and made for him. On top 
of that the third man jumped from the boat 
and joined his comrades, and Jimmy had his 
hands full. 

Five feet away from the group she stopped 
uncertainly. She heard grunting breaths fol- 
lowing heavy blows and smothered foreign 
oaths. Every now and then she saw Jimmy’s 
clean young face, but she hardly recognized 
the tensely fierce mouth. Every time he 
struck, some one reeled. 

Then, suddenly Jimmy crumpled and 
slumped down to the sand. And a dark blotch 


| appeared on his sweater. 





She did not faint, but like some wild thing 
rushed forward on the three. They broke and 
ran—not knowing she was alone—and 
along the beach to the left and so into the 
shadows. Jimmy lay at the edge of the water— 
the timid waves ran up to his motionless fingers 
and scurried back again—his white, still face 
upturned to the hunter’s moon. The blotch on 
his white sweater grew slowly larger. 

Kneeling beside him, Marjorie smoothed 
back the touseled hair from his forehead and 
called his name. He did not answer. But her 
sensitive fingers felt the beat of his pulse, and 
that was an answer. She cupped her hands an 
doused his face with the cold salt water. It 
was all she knew to do—that and to keep 09 
calling his name, calling it as one calls prayers 
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The Girl Who Stayed Late 


into the dark. But he seemed such a long 
way off—far out to sea. 

Then, little by little, he came back—the 
twitching of a muscle, the flutter of an eyelid, 
a stifled groan, a rambling sentence or two, 
renewed her courage just as it was beginning 
to falter. Finally, though still dazed, he tried 
to rise to his elbow. 

“You mustn’t get up, Jimmy. You’re hurt,” 
she trembled. 

His clouded senses responded to the voice 
and to the touch. His eyes became eyes once 
more. The ocean became the ocean; the moon, 


the moon, and this girl bending over him— } 


she was Marjorie. But it was a little while 


before he understood why she was bending | 


over him. 
“J—J sent you home,” he remembered. 
“T started, and then—there were three of 
them and one—one had a knife.” 
“The Portygee! Where’s the boat?” 
“Right here. But Jimmy—you’re hurt.” 
He started to rise once more, but the pain 


side. 

“Darned messy,” he grunted in disgust. 
“Where’d they go?” 

“They ran. If I could only leave you long 
enough to get to the house—” 

“Wouldn’t be safe—for you. I'll go along— 
but I hate to leave the boat.” 

In spite of all she could say, he made his 
feet. Though somewhat unsteady at first, he 
seemed able to walk, ‘leaning slightly on her. 
But she knew he oughtn’t. 

“You are so hard to make mind,” she com- 
plained. 

Stopping often, they worked their way in 
this fashion back along the twisting path by 
the cliff to the cottage—he leaning uncon- 
sciously more and more on her until her 
shoulder ached with joy. 

Her shoulder ached with joy. 


HE thing that disgusted Jimmy was the 

way in which he was obliged to discommode 
everybody. Dr. MacDonland, summoned by 
telephone, sewed him up—a nasty superficial 
cut that ran along one rib for two or three 
inches and had let out a lot of blood. Then 
instead of allowing him to go back to his own 
house or even to the village, the doctor insisted 
on putting him to bed at once. 

‘He can have mother’s room,” said Marjorie. 

Even Marie assented to that. 

So there he was, though he first made 
MacDonland promise to get hold of Murphy 
and the local constable and look after the 
Kitty R. riding alone without anchor down 
there by the cases of rum on the beach. And 
there he was when, after a restless night, he 
awoke in the morning—awoke to hear Mar- 
jorie’s timid voice outside his door. 

“Jimmy!”’ she called. 

“Present,” he answered. 

“That’s all,” she explained. “I just wanted 
to make sure you—you were alive.” 

“Never so alive in my life,” he declared. 
“Remember what I told you on the beach?” 

“Yes,” she was obliged to admit. 

“Well, it’s twice as true this morning. 

“Hush,” she warned. 

“And you never answered my question.” 

Right in broad daylight and in the early 
morning he was talking like that. There was 
a door between them, to be sure. Considering 
her appearance in a light négligée with her hair 
still down her back in one long, gorgeous pig- 
tail, that was well. But even so a door is not 
very thick. It seemed no barrier at all. 

“Pm going now,” she said. 

“T didn’t ask for very much,” he said 
quickly. “Just enough to hope on. Do you?” 

“Well, then—a little, perhaps,” she said in 
a voice so low that no one else but he could 
have possibly heard. 

But the point was that down heré by the 
— in October and in the early morning, a 
ittle was a whole lot. It was an illustration 
of the old and recently revived doctrine of 


” 





in his side checked him and sent his eyes to his 
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The Girl Who Stayed Late 


relativity. Hurrying back to her room with 
crimson cheeks and fast-beating heart, she 
realized that what she had whispered and 
hedged in with qualifications she might just 
as well have boldly shouted aloud. For look. 
ing out her window she saw the ocean 
above it the sky extending into Infinity: 
And into them she blended until, deliriously 
she. felt one with- them. Somewhere in the 
midst of them and of them was Jimmy, too, 
“A little—perhaps.” ~ In the space of a few 
brief seconds this had changed into “All and 
forever.” 


MBs. CUMMINGS, after a telephoned ex. 
planation from her daughter which left her 
more perplexed and disturbed than no explana- 
tion at all, reached the cottage before noon, 
“My dear,” she exclaimed nervously, as 
soon as she could escape from the unusually 
warm ‘embrace of the girl, “what did I tell 
you? I don’t know what the neighbors—” 
“Neighbors?” laughed Marjorie. “There are 
no neighbors! That’s the wonderful part of 


| being here.” 


“It looks to me as though you had found 
a fairly close neighbor.” 

“You mean Jimmy?” 

“Mr. Roberts.” 

“But he—why, mumsy, he isn’t a neighbor, 
He’s Jimmy!” 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite understand.” 

“Oh, mumsy, I don’t very well myself. But 


| if you'll stay here a day or two, and just lie 
flat and look off the cliff at the ocean—” 


‘T think, by all means, I’d better stay a day 


| or two,” affirmed Mrs. Cummings. ‘But what 


your father will say—” 
“He must come, too. In summer there are 
so many other things, no one gets a chance to 


| see the real things. Now you must listen to 


Jimmy. Last night was like pirates and Africa 


| and a thousand years ago.” 


Pirates and Africa and a thousand years ago! 


| But Jimmy did not begin the real pirate story 
| —and the story of a thousand years ago— 
| until he had Mrs. Cummings alone. Then he 
| said: 


“T’ve loved Marjorie a long while, but I 
didn’t come back here to tell her. I came to get 


| the Kitty R. Then down there on the beach 


nothing else seemed to matter, and I had to tell 
her. She didn’t have time to answer, so this 
morning I told her again. Then she said—‘“A 
little’ That’s all. It isn’t much—is it?— 
but if you don’t mind—” 

Mrs. Cummings lifted her eyes from the 


| young man in the bed to the blue of the sky 
| and the ocean. A million little waves were 
| running towards her—fresh from. Lisbon and 
| from Africa. They broke upon the shore, their 


mission spent. 

“If you don’t mind—” Jimmy Roberts was 
saying. 

“What if I do mind?” she answered a little 
sadly. ‘‘For me the season is over, but for you 
and Marjorie—”’ 

She felt a young, firm hand close over hers. 


| It gave her a startled thrill. 


Pirates and Africa and a thousand years ago! 


THE SHADE 
By DorotnHy Dow 


They whispered that you were dead, 
And their voices were hushed and low: 
As the hours flicker and go 

I laugh at the things they said. 

You, dead? When I see your face 

In the moon, and the clouds at night— 
When your fingers, cool and white, 
Seem to beckon me every place— 
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shoes—children’s shoes—men’s shoes and women’s shoes. All deathless, beautiful things—, 
| You have gone, on ecstatic wings, 
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General Types of Floor Coverings 


By Harry 


“SHE floor of a room is as much a back- 
I ground for the furniture as the walls are, 

and it should be definitely related to the 
walls in color, value, and character. Every 
room should be considered as a background 
in its entirety—the pale ceiling, the neutral 
walls, the woodwork that generally matches 
the walls, and the floor that should always be 
the heaviest note to keep the proper balance. 

The necessary outlay in purchasing real 
Oriental rugs is undoubtedly great, but when 
you remember that with care they may last 
a lifetime, that well-chosen Orientals have a 
quality of furnishing the barest kind of room, 
that they may be acquired one or two at a 
time so that the outlay may be spread over a 
number of years, it will be seen that they are 
really an economy in the end. 

Among the most popular medium-priced 
Oriental rugs are two Persians, the Serapi and 
the Mahal, which may be found for about 
$200 to $300 in the nine-by-twelve-foot size, 
with smaller rugs in proportion. Every one 
does not care for room-size rugs, and smaller 
ones laid properly on a well-waxed dark floor 
will often give a more decorative effect for a 
smaller outlay. 

The Persians are usually of a finer design 
and coloring than the Turkish rugs, being more 
vine-like and delicate in character than the 
Turkish, which are more boldly and geometri- 
cally planned. Possibly the most popular of 
the Turkoman rugs are the Bokharas, but the 
Baluchistans and Afghans are close seconds. 

At present Chinese rugs are the most moder- 
ate priced rugs in the market, and they are 
wholly delightful when they are chosen wisely. 
In wonderful blues and tawny golds they are 
at their best, and if the whole room is keyed 
lighter in scale, these rugs may be most 
artistically used. 

Oriental rugs are not beautiful or desirable 
merely because they are Oriental. As many 
hideous designs are perpetrated among these 
as in any other article where design goes to 
form the making. Dull, richly-blended colors, 
unobtrusive designs, and interwoven patterns 
—these are the principal decorative require- 
ments of the desirable Oriental rug. 

Many Oriental rugs of modern make are 
colored with aniline dyes, impern anent colors 
that for purposes of cheaper manufacture have 
taken the place of the original vegetable and 
animal dyes. An expert can tell aniline dyes 
at a glance, but if the amateur must rely on 
his own judgment, rub some part of the rug 
with a wet cloth; only aniline dyes will run. 

Indomestic rugs, those who know are choosing 
well-covered, unpronounced designs, and rich 
colors interwoven to form an almost one-tone 
effect, or else the modern, allover, conventional, 
small-patterned rug or carpet in two tones. 

As far as figured rugs are concerned, genuine 
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(Continued from page 45) 


fine cabinet work in modern sense, though 
carving of finest quality. 


Omament At first mainly painted, semi- 
naturalistic and repeat designs on wood surface 
prepared with plaster, later supplemented with 
carving mainly following pointed arch forms. 
Toward end of style, decoration becomes very 
elaborate; pierced or carved tracery and “linen- 
fold” design in panels. Cresting, crocketing 
and elaborate moldings follow contemporary 
architecture. Human and animal forms were 


>also used. 


on 


NOTES , 
XCEPT in fixed architectural woodwork 
(choir stalls, etc.) practically no examples 
of the early period-have survived. Informa- 
tion derived. from contemporary manuscript 
wings. ~At first’ (4200-1300 A. D.) the chest 
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Orientals are in a desirable class by themselves, 
so, except in the case of the*dining-room, when 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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there is a large family or a number of children | 


and a figured rug will therefore give greater 
satisfaction, plain-colored chenilles, Wiltons 
and Axminsters are invariably chosen from 
among the domestic floor coverings. Many 
people have come to prefer plain rugs to any 
other kind, since they allow absolute leeway 
in the choosing of other furnishings. If the 
right kind of real Oriental rugs can not be 
afforded, choose instead dull-toned plain rugs. 

Among the plain rugs the chenilles are the 
most expensive, and are considered the most 
beautiful. Woven in one piece, they come in 
many width. from nine to thirty feet, and of 
course may be cut in any length, so that they 
are practical for a room of any size. A brownish 
gray and a flat gray-brown are among the 
most serviceable and decorative conventional 
colors. One may be more daring, however, 
and choose rich, dull midnight blue, leaf green, 
mulberry, old gold, and even black, depending 
on the effect desired. 

Wilton rugs, less expensive than chenilles, 
are of shorter pile and firmer to the foot, since 
they are woven in an entirely different man- 
ner, but their decorative effect is nearly equal 
to that of the chenille. Wiltons are woven in 
carpet strips twenty-seven inches wide, and 
are seamed, but when the pile is brushed over 
the seams, they scarcely show. Wiltons come 
in many grades, and in many beautiful plain 
colors gs well as in figured designs copied from 
the Oriental. The best quality of worsted 
Wiltons may be bought for a few dollars less 
than a medium grade of chenille. Besides the 
worsted Wiltons there are wool Wiltons, which 
are the medium and cheaper grade of this type, 
a fabric not quite so firm. In the cheaper 
grades of Wiltons a little cotton is mixed in 
the weave. 

Axminster rugs have lately become very 
decorative, and are made in delightful plain 
colors, and patterns, the former being more 
desirable. The best quality of Axminster 
rug may be advised, and it is lower in price 
than the Wilton. A velvet, or Wilton velvet 
rug of moderate price, may be obtained in plain 
colors also. This rug is printed or dyed after 
weaving, and, as its price indicates, is not so 
well worth buying as the other rugs that have 
been mentioned. Body Brussels rugs wear 
forever and a day, but they are harsh and 
undecorative. 

Among the less expensive rugs are the plain- 
colored linens, which have a great many 
decorative qualities and uses, and are being 
used more than they have been for years. They 
make a decorative background for tiny and 
colorful rugs, they make a small room seem 
much larger, and they graciously cover a badly 
finished floor. 








served all movable storage purposes. The 
chair was reserved for the nobility and privi- 
leged. Benches and stools were the only seats 
in common use. Simplicity and portability 
were the two main characteristics of early 
movable furniture. The riod 1300-1500 
A. D., owing to contact with the East and 
growth of commerce, saw continuous increase 
in refinement and luxury and in the quantity 
and variety of furniture. High-backed chairs, 
tables with fixed legs, various types of cup- 
board and sideboard often very elaborately dec- 
orated, appear. Wooden wall paneling makes 
its first appearance and more and more light is 
admitted to rooms as the use of glass in windows 
becomes common, making the use of the early 
crude, brilliant color unnecessary. Most 


surviving Gothic furniture dates from 1400- 


1450A.D.. * 
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This is the popular Shingle— 
hair washed, waved, parted 
on side, flattened back and 
sides and made to conform 


o 
UlcK- 
with the head’s contour. 


Rinsing! 


illustrated under di- 
rection of Lejaren A. 
Hiller, famous artist 
and photographer. 
OW you can thoroughly enjoy 
a shampoo. No more sticky 
or wiry strands. No more dryness, 
brittleness or cracking. Caroco 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo cleanses the 
hair — and cleanses it beautifully — 
but more. .. it does not stay on the hair. 
Its white, sudsy banks of lather rinse 
away quickly and completely, leav- 
ing the hair soft, silky, shimmering 
and a delight to dress. Caroco is 
50c a bottle at drug stores and toilet 
goods counters. 


(For a soft, white, smooth skin, use CAROCO 
Cocoanut Almond Cream—s5oc a bottle) 


CAROCO LABORATORIES, Union, S. C. 
mmm, FREE! 3: 


hairdressing are pictured in our 
booklet, “* Correct Coiffures for Every 
Occasion,’’ which will be sent to 
you if you fill out and mail this 
y coupon: 
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“G@Roco 


COCOANVT On 
HAMPOO 





Caroco Lasoraronries, Union, $. C. 


Please send me your new booklet, 
“Correct Coiffures for Every Occae 
sion,” at no cost to me. 


FOE aieidtiecsias 

Fee nae ae ee 

(For sample of Caroco enclose 10c) rl 
(cus4) 
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A bottle of milk is 


of health 


a bottle 


My prescription for . 
health?More milk! 


RAGGED out? Nervous? Sleepy- 

tired, especially in the afternoon? 
Drink more milk—the pleasantest 
prescription in the world! 

Milk, consistently used, builds 
health and vigor in the frailest 
body—colors pale cheeks—revitalizes 
wasted nerves. Milk was your first 
food. It is still your best food. 

Drink more bottled milk—at meal- 
time and between meals, too. Bottled 
milk is clean and protected. Be sure 
it’s ‘bottled in Thatcher Superior 
Quality Milk Bottles—your guarantee 
of full-measure, and good evidence 
that your milkman is progressive and 
gives good service. 


THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Operating nine large 
factories devoted ex- 
clusively to the manu- 
facture of Superior 
Quality Milk Bottles. 


Look for the Thatcher 
tle’s lower edge, It’s 
your milkman’s guar- 


antee of Honest 
Measure—always. 


THATCHER 


Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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Cake Making — 


(Continued from page 75) 


flavors of her. cake ingredients are entirely 
lost in the overpgwering flavor and odor of 
the extract. Only first grade extract should 
be purchased and used with discretion. 

Goop HovsekEEPInc Institute believes that 
the housewives as a whole are heeding the plea 
for uniform cake-making through the use of 
standard measuring cups and spoons and level 
measurements. Measuring cups are now 


|available both for measuring the dry ingre- 


dients and liquids as well. Furthermore, sets 
of measuring spoons, including one tablespoon, 
one teaspoon, one-half teaspoon, and one- 
fourth teaspoon are procurable. These tools 
form one step in the climb toward a perfect cake, 


| and if you are following Goop HouSEKEEPING 
| Institute cake recipes, you must use such tools, 


as all our recipes are tested and offered to you 
with dry and liquid ingredients all measured 


| in standard measuring cups and spoons. Buy 


| 





your measuring tools today and start right. 
We still feel that there are some housewives 
who do not realize the grave importance of 
sifting all flour before measuring it. This 
applies to cakes, muffins, and any other recipe 
calling for flour. For if unsifted flour is 
packed into a cup, the weight of that flour 
will be much greater than the weight of one 
cupful of sifted flour. In other words, if in 
following a Goop HousEKEEPING recipe calling 
for two cupfuls of sifted pastry flour, you use 
two cupfuls of unsifted flour, you have a 
greater quantity of flour than the recipe calls 
for, your batter will invariably be too stiff, 


| and the texture of your baked result far from 


perfect. Try it yourself! Measure one cupful 
of unsifted flour, then sift it once and re- 
measure. Your original one cupful of unsifted 
flour will now measure anywhere from one 
and one-fourth to one and one-third cupfuls 
of sifted flour. So if you have not previously 
done so, start in now. And after measuring 
your sifted flour, combine it with the required 


}amounts of leavening agent and other dry 


ingredients and sift again before using. 
Even though you have good ingredients 
which have been accurately measured and 


Reported by a 


(Continued 


as little as possible, by using a bench or baby’s 
go-cart to put the clothes basket on. Try to 
keep the clothes as straight and smooth as 
they are when taken from the line; that is, do 


inot put in them any unnecessary wrinkles. 


Keep the clothes flat, and save work by folding 


| them and laying them flat in a pile. Use warm 


| 
| 
| 
i 


water if you are in a hurry to start ironing.” 


Care and Efficiency of the Electric Washer 
and Ironer—‘“The satisfactory operation of 
any mechanical device depends largely upon 
the care it receives from the user. So it is with 
electrical household conveniences, particularly 
those which have moving parts operated by 
an electric motor. All the various manufac- 
turers of such devités have charts or operating 
instructions which are enclosed with each 


| machine, telling in detail the proper care of 


imprint on the bot- | their device. 


| tion. 
!a general rule, should be used. 
| weight has body enough to give the gears and 
| moving parts a coating or film, and this film 


Often this chart is forgotten or 
lost. From then on the machine receives only 
the care that the customer guesses is best for 
it, and often no care at all. 

“The proper oiling of washing machines is 
essential to their life and satisfactory opera- 
A medium weight of lubricating oil, as 
Oil of this 


between the moving parts prevents the drying 
out of the bearings and gears and keeps the 
machine in splendid condition. Oil that is 
thin and does not possess body will not adhere 
te moving parts, but will:drop away or pos- 
sibly seep through some little opening to the 
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sifted, if they are not properly blended, the 
results will be far from perfect. The mixing 
of ingredients should be thorough—that jg 
the creamed shortening and sugar should be 
fine-grained and fluffy, the eggs should be 
well beaten before adding, and the sifted dry 
ingredients and milk should be added alter. 
nately, yet so slowly that the cake batter 
maintains its velvet smoothness all during 
the blending process. 

To determine whether the type of cake pan 
has any effect on the browning results, identica| 
cakes were baked in loaf cake pans of glass, 
aluminum, tin, and sheet iron at the same 
temperature of 350° F. for forty-five minutes, 
On the whole the cake pans produced cakes of 
similarly browned surfaces. But whatever the 
pan used for butter cakes, grease it well with an 
unsalted fat and dredge lightly with flour, 
Sponge cake and angel cake pans do not need 
to be greased. 

More cakes are spoiled by defects in baking 
than in either the recipe or the blending-process, 
as our readers’ letters have proven. For this 
reason, we can not too strongly urge the house- 
wife to adopt at once our “Baking by Tempera- 
ture” slogan for cakes. Eggs coagulate at a 
low temperature and are greatly toughened 
by extreme heat or too long cooking. Hence, 
it is necessary that a cake, no matter what the 
variety, should be baked at that ten >erature 
which will produce the most perfect result. 
Without a heat regulated oven or a portable 
oven thermometer, the housewife can never be 
certain of her oven heat—hence the burned 
surfaces, the uncooked centers, or the “sunken 
cake.” 

Goop HovusekEFPING Institute has recently 
issued a Cooking Temperature Chart, which 
will give you all the temperatures you will 
need in cake baking. This can be obtained 
from the Bulletin Service, Goop HovusekEEP- 
ING, 119 West goth Street, New York City, the 
price being twenty-five cents. If you do not 
own a heat regulated oven, you will also need 
to purchase at a price of about two dollars a 
small portable oven thermometer. 


Woman's Club 


from page 88) 


floor. Then the machine or the company 
that sold it, is blamed. The result is dissatis- 
faction to the owner and dealer. 

“Many machines and the motors attached 
to them are equipped with small cups con- 
structed to hold a suitable grease. When the 
bearings or moving parts for which they are 
to supply lubrication become warm from fric- 
tion, the grease melts to such a degree that it 
flows through a tiny opening or through ’a 
cotton wick to the point where it is needed. 
Be sure you understand how to correct your 
troubles or else call your dealer and ask him 
to help. The slight cost of his service may 
possibly save you many times the cost later, 
and a great deal of anxiety the next wash day.” 

In addition to the explanation of the value 
of lubrication, explicit instructions on the 
general care and cleaning of electrical house- 
hold appliances were given by the ‘demion- 
strator. ' : . : 

Upon request Goop HousEKEEPING Institute 
will be pleased to supply any woman’s club 
with a list of names of speakers representing 
manufacturers of household appliances. The 
talks which these people will give are confin 
to the type of product which they represent, 
but it should be understood that they are in 
the nature of educational rather than sales 
talks. In addition, we should be glad to refer 
you to our previous articles or bulletins 
which laundry methods and equipment have 
been discussed in full for, due to our limit 
space, we have béen compelled to omit a°great 
deal of detail from this’ report. is 
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behind him, at the other end of the ante-room, 
where the crowd had melted a little, so that 
the lackeys with the Sillery were now circulat- 
ing more freely, the Governor was finding 
himself beset by a knot of hostile Tories led 
by Carey. 

“Does your excellency really mean,” the 
baronet was asking truculently, “that a British 
officer may be murdered in the streets and his 
murderer allowed to depart?” He was livid 
with anger and with something more than 
anger. 

Lord William’s manner was gravely, sadly 


tolerant. ‘The evidence is against you, Sir 
Andrew. No British officer has been mur- 
dered.. Mr. Latimer killed a British officer 


in self-defence. You heard the account of it 
from Colonel Gadsden.” 

“Your lordship accepts the word of open 
and acknowledged rebels against . . .” 

“Sir Andrew, I think you are presuming,” 
his lordship interrupted him. 

“It is your excellency who compels it.” 

“] would, sir, I could as easily compel you 
to remember your manners,” said his lordship, 
and turned his shoulder upon the baronet to 
take a glass of Sillery from-the tray a servant 
was proffering. Then he deliberately addressed 
himself to Laurens who was standing near. 

Sir Andrew fell back a step, clenching. his 
hands. He looked a mute appeal at Mandeville. 
Mandeville imperceptibly raised his eyebrows 
and as imperceptibly shrugged. Sir Andrew 
understood that he must depend upon himself 
alone. Latimer was more than half-way across 
the room already on his journey to the door. 
Toward that same door the baronet now cir- 
cuitously but quickly made his way. A ser- 
yant approached him with a tray of wine. 
He was beginning to wave the man away when 
suddenly he checked the gesture. Inspiration 
gleamed in his full eyes. He took up a glass, 
and Mr. Latimer turning at that moment came 
face to face with him. For a moment Mr. 
Latimer stood, returning the baronet’s intent 
regard. Then he bowed to him and would have 
passed on. But Sir Andrew’s words arrested 
him. 

“You are leaving us, Mr. Latimer?’ the 
voice was smooth, and yet there was a note 
in it that stirred Moultrie and brought him 
in quick strides to the side of his friend. 

“Tam just going, Sir Andrew.” : 

“But surely you will stay to drink first a 
loyal toast?” And Sir Andrew waved toward 
him the servant with the tray of glasses. 

Latimer scented mischief, and for an instant 
hesitated, looking at Carey as if to fathom his 
purpose. Then, deeming that here unquestion- 
ing submission was the shortest and safest 
course, he took up a glass. 

“A loyal toast?” he questioned. He added 
with a lightness he was very far from feeling, 
“With all my heart, or any other toast.”” And 
he quoted, “ ‘I warrant ’twill prove an excuse 
for the glass.’ ” 

There was the slightest pause, in which Sir 
Andrew seemed yet again to be measuring 
the young man with his eyes. Then slowly, 
solemnly, almost pompously, he raised his 
glass. Lord William, across the room, upon 
which a silence had unaccountably fallen, 
stood very straight and stiff, considering the 
baronet. To him this seemed the prelude of 
some indefinable impertinence. Moultrie took 
a glass of Sillery from the tray that was thrust 
before him. The others, already supplied, 
stood waiting, a little curiously, for the toast. 


“GENTLEME} ,’ said Sir Andrew, with the 
.. least suspicion of pompousness, “the 
King! God.save the King!” 


Proposed at such a time and in sucha place— 
with sO many present who were actively en- 
gaged in opposing those measures for the 
subjugation of the colonies which emanated 
tom the King himself—this was not so much 
4 toast as a challenge. But all were concerned 
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(Continued from page 35) 


to keep the peace. And so, loyal and rebel 
alike, murmured in chorus, “The King!’’ and 
drank with Sir Andrew. 

Under cover of that murmur Moultrie had 
whispered imperatively to Latimer, “Drink!” 

But even without that injunction it is un- 
likely that Latimer would have rendered him- 
self conspicuous by refusing the toast. He had 
undergone enough that night to desire above 
everything the avoidance of further trouble. 
And so, after the least pause, in which he was 
questioning himself on the subject of Sir 
Andrew’s purpose, he, too, muttered ‘The 
King!” and drained his glass. 


SIR ANDREW lowered his own, still half- 
full of wine, and looked at Mr. Latimer 
with narrowing eyes. 

“You had no compunction, Mr. Latimer, in 
honoring that toast?” 

Mr. Latimer smiled, for all that by now the 
scent of danger was breast high with him. 
“None,” he said lightly. ‘God save the King, 
by all means. He stands in need of saving.” 

“From his enemies, you mean?” 

“No, sir; from his friends.” 

It was a plain enough,allusion to that party 
known as “the King’s friends” through whom 
King George ruled the empire in violation of 
the established system of placing the govern- 
ment in the hands of the majority party in 
Parliament. And it is to be doubted if it was 
resented by any one present, not excluding 
Lord William. It was sufficient, however, and 
more than sufficient for Sir Andrew’s purpose. 

“That,” he said, “is a treasonable speech.” 
And on the words, he flung the remaining con- 
tents of his glass full in the face of Mr. Latimer. 


“Sir Andrew!” It was Lord William who 


. spoke, advancing, and almost thrusting him- 


self between the two. 
His voice was charged with reproachful 


indignation, and of reproachful indignation | 


were the murmurs that arose from.every mem- 
ber of that company. 

Some thoughtfully hustled the few ladies 
into the ballroom, and closed the door. Lady 
William, however, declining to he hustled, 





remained there with: Mis@ Ravenell beside her. | 

Moultrie set a hand upon Latimer's shoulder | 
to restrain him, to urge him at all costs to re- | 
frain from being entangled in a quarrel. It was | 


hardly necessary. 
Mr. Latimer preserved his self-command. He 


White and trembling, yet 


drew a fine handkerchief from his pocket and | 


mopped his dripping cheek. 

“You won’t wipe that off with a handker- 
chief, my friend,’ Sir Andrew goaded him 
rather coarsely. 


Mr. Latimer looked at Sir Andrew. Then 


half turned to the others present and made | 


them an inclusive bow. 


“T take my leave,” he said, and moved to | 
J > 


depart, Moultrie making shift to go with him. 

But Sir Andrew resolutely, fiercely, barred 
his way. “No, by God!” 

“Sir Andrew!” Again it was Lord William 
who intervened, stepping up to Carey as he did 
so. ‘Surely, sir, you are out of your senses. 
Deliberately you provoked Mr. Latimer, and in 


haps spoke foolishly—affording you the pre- 





text you were seeking. But you shall push this | 


matter no further. 
bearance as we all do.” 


“Forbearance!” Sir Andrew laughed un- 


You shall respect his for- | 


pleasantly. ‘“Here’s a new name for cowardice. | 
And do you make yourself a shield for cowards, | 
Lord William, as well as for rebels and mur- | 


derers?”’ 
“Sir Andrew, you forget, I think, to whom 
you speak.” 


Very dignified and stern the young Gover- | 


nor towered there beside him. But the 
Tory fanatic and outraged father in one, flung 
off the last rag of restraint. 

“Your lordship places me under that neces- 











‘TreasureYourBeauty 


Beforeits Too {ate 


"4 Op ARE forever saying that next month 
or next year we are going to make 
ourselves more attractive—and take better 
care of ourtell-taleskin. Butthen we put 
it off and say we haven’t the time. Some 
day we awaken to find that it is too late. 

If only you knew how easy it is to realize 
that clear, bewildering beauty of skin that 
should be yours today. It doesn’t mean 
elaborate beauty treatments. Just a few 
minutes’ care each day with one depend- 
able preparation— Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream, and you overcome 
the many enemies of your skin. 

Once a daysmooth this cream on your 
face, neck and arms; let it penetrate into 
your pores, and finally wipe it off onacloth. 
It accomplishes so much. Besides freeing 
yourskin from the impurities that coarsen 
anddullit,“D & R” supplies elementsthat 
keep your skin smooth and young. Soon 
you willsee new beautycreepinto your face. 

Take the first step today, by sending us 
the coupon below. A dainty little Get- 
Acquainted Tube of “D & R” will come 
to you free. ; 

Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream is on sale everywhere. Regular 
prices in tubes, 10c, 25c,50c. In jars, 35c, 
50c, 85c and $1.50. 


DAGGETT&RAMSDELLS 


_* PERFECT COLD CREAM 


the face of that provocation Mr. Latimer per- | 


“The Kind That Keeps” 


Daggett & 
Ramsdell, 
Dept. 1011 
214 W. 14th St, 
New York or 
165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Can. 
Please send me free the Get 


Acquainted Tube of “D & R” 
Perfect Cold Cream. 
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Her Dress Is 
Completely Protected 


GFPLASHING water, spattering 
batter—all the usual house- 
work hazards to pretty clothes, 
are overcome by Kleinert’s 
waterproof Household Aprons. 


For Dishwashing—You can wash 
dishes any time—right after the 
party in your best dress —if you 
wear one of the big, all-over 
Kleinert’s Household Aprons. 


For Cooking —If you’re late com- 
ing home, you can go straight to 
the kitchen without changing 
your dress, and cook a whole 
dinner without risk of spot or 
stain. Just wear a generous 
sized Kleinert’s Household 
Apron of rubberized gingham 
or pure gum rubber. 


This New Tea Apron is one of 
the many styles for general wear 
around the house. 


1.B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
485 Fifth Ave. New York 
Cor. 41st St.—opp. the Library 


Well known to American women for 40 

years as the makers of Kleinert’s Dress 
: ‘ 4 
Shields—*‘guaranteed protection.” 


| approve him. 


| Charles Town before morning. 
| engagement to.be gone from Charles Town 


| sternly. 
| exercise my jurisdiction. In the King’s name 
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quarrel. Nor do I think did Mr. Latimer, 
though I’ve no doubt the cur will welcome it.” 

“Sir Andrew, you push things too far,” cried 
Latime: and there was no lack of voices to 


’ 


“Please, please, Mr. Latimer.” His ex- 


| cellency raised a hand to restrain him, then 
| turned again to the wrathful baronet. “Sir 


Andrew, Mr. Latimer has an engagement of 
honor with me, an engagement to be gone from 
From that 


before morning | can not, for reasons of high 
policy, release him, so that in no case would it 
be possible for Mr. Latimer to remain to meet 
any . . . other engagement tomorrow.” 
“There is not the need to wait until to- 


| morrow,” Carey answered. “If Mr. Latimer 
| possesses the courage which he is so reluctant 


to display, let him meet me here and now.” 
Burning now with shame and anger, Latimer 


| turned to the faithful: friend beside him. 
| “Moultrie, this is intolerable! He places me 
| under the absolute necessity of proving my 
| courage.” 


“He does not, Mr. Latimer,” his lordship 


| answered him. “None present doubts your 
| courage, rest assured,” 


‘“‘He’d be glad enough to rest in that assur- 
ance,” mocked Sir Andrew. “But there again 
your lordship exceeds authority. I doubt his 


| courage, for one.” 


The Governor looked at him a moment 
“Sir Andrew, you compel me to 


I forbid you to meet Mr. Latimer.” 


Sik ANDREW met the command with a 

burst of laughter, loud and offensively de- 
risive. ‘In the King’s name! In the King’s 
name! That’s choice, damme! In the King’s 


| name you forbid me to punish an insult to the 


King’s majesty! I wonder what the King would 
think of his viceregent in South Carolina.” 
Then con‘rolling his insolent mirth, he added 


| almost formally, “I must remind your excel- 


lency that you are a guest like myself, and that 


| your warrant does not run here.” 


“You refuse to recognize my authority?” 
Lord William’s heft was haughtily thrown 
back, his face slightly flushed. 

Sir Andrew bowed ironically. ‘With the 
utmost respect, my lord, when that authority 
is exercised to shelter a rebel and a coward, I 
have no choice but to disregard it.” 

Angry voices broke from almost every pair 


| of lips. But the old Tory confronted them 
| defiantly, scornfully, sure of his ground, upon 
| which he was unassailable. 


The flush deepened in Lord William’s 


| cheeks. “I have not the power to order your 
| arrest, Sir Andrew. You have given as yet no 


cause for that. But I warn you, sir, that if 
this quarrel, so wantonly provoked by you, 
goes forward, ;you shall feel to the utmost the 


| weight of the law. Pray do not interrupt me. 
| Since you have put upon me this affront, it is 


impossible for me to remain. Gentlemen,” 


| and he bowed to the company present, “I 


regretfully take my leave of you. Captain 
Mandeville will present my apologies to the 


| assembly. Captain Tasker will accompany 


us.” He turned to her ladyship, proffering his 
arm. ‘Come, my dear.” 

He was so dignified, so much the royal per- 
sonage in that moment, that those whom he 
addressed reslized fully that he withdrew to 


| avoid embroiling himself in a vulgar dispute 
| derogatory to his office, therefore no attempt 


was made to persuade him from a course 
announced with such finality. Even Lady 


| William felt herself powerless to intervene, 
| despite every impulse to do so. 


All but Sir Andrew, who remained erect in 
his defiance, bowed low in reponse, and re- 
mained bowed low until, with Lady William 
on his arm and followed by Captain Tasker 
and Miss Ravenell, Lord William had passed 
out into the hall beyond. Then the men who 
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were left behind, and they numbered closeupon 
a score, loosed their anger upon Sir Andrew 
But he remained disdainfully indifferent. They 
might make themselves as hoarse as they 
pleased with invective and insult so long as he 
had his way with Mr. Latimer. And this wag 
a matter in which Mr. Latimer, as al] per. 
ceived, no longer had any choice. As he, him. 
self, had expressed it, Sir Andrew, by the 
coarseness of the insults he had heaped upon 
him, placed him under the absolute necessity 
of proving his courage. : 
When this was realized, those present rr. 
signed themselves to being spectators of , 
settlement now inevitable. But when it came 
to finding a friend to act for Sir Andrew, there 
was only one man present who would under. 
take the office. This was Anthony Fletchal], 
and although as stout a Tory as Carey him. 
self, he undertook it only after considerable 
pressure. There had been a little flash of 
anger from Carey when Mandeville had refused, 
But Mandeville had brushed this smooth. 
“As your kinsman, Sir Andrew, it is almost 
my duty to stand by you. But as Lon 
William’s equerry, it is my duty to hold aloof, 
I am in an impossible position.” 
Nevertheless it was Mandeville who dis. 
patched the staring and startled lackey fora 
certain mahogany case in the keeping of Mn. 
Pratt, the custodian of the State House. 
When the case, which contained a brace of 
duelling pistols, was produced and taken by 
Mr. Fletchall to Colonel Moultrie, the latter 
protested almost violently. He had been 
standing beside Latimer who, in the back- 
ground to which he had retired, had flung him- 
self into a chair, where he sat, elbows on knees, 
in an attitude of complete dejection. After 
what already he had endured that night, to pe 
compelled to meet his father-in-law, and one 
who had stood to him in the past in the 
relationship almost of a father, was somethin; 
altogether intolerable to contemplate. He sat 
there sunk in misery, resolved that in spite of 
everything, and whatever might be thought cf 
him, he would yet avoid this meeting. He wes 
roused by the voice of Moultrie raised in 
sharp expostulation. 
“But what is this, sir?’ the Colonel wes 
exclaiming. ‘Pistols! We have not asked 
for pistols.” 


ATIMER looked up and spoke. ‘We have 

not asked for anything at all. We do not meet 
Sir Andrew Carey.” He rose. “Mr. Fletchall, 
if you will be good enough to ask Sir Andrew 
to step across to me, I shall hope to prove to 
him that we can not meet.” 

“In the present position that would scarcely 
be regular,” ventured Mr. Fletchall. 

“T care nothing for that. Something very 
much graver is involved.” 

Fletchall bowed and went his errand, and Sit 
Andrew came in answer to the request and 
stood in assumed calm before him. 

“Sir Andrew,” said Mr. Latimer, so that 
those immediately about him overheard him, 
“a meeting between us is impossible. You had 
better know the truth. Myrtle and I were 
married this morning.” 

He had of course expected outbursts, rage, 
incredulity. He had not expected the answet 
he received: 

“That, sir, is but an added reason. Idonot 
desire a rebel for a son-in-law, and even more, 
he raised his voice, “I do not desire a cowar 
for one.” 

Latimer looked at him with eyes of de 
spair. The stream of destiny was 1 
strong for him. It was idle to continue » 
swim against it. He shrugged and turned 
aside. ‘Please conclude the arangemens, 
Moultrie. Let us get it over.” ; 

Sir Andrew withdrew again, and Moultne 
renewed the discussion. 

“But pistols—indoors! 
It is monstrous, unthinkable. 
swords.” 


It is unheard of. 
We deman 
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| oblige by counting. 
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One of his reasons for this insistence was 
that if swords were used, he was sure that 
Latimer could contrive to take no harm him- 
self and to do no great hurt to Sir Andrew. 
But Mr. Fletchall had his instructions, and he 
clung to them obstinately. 

“You are not in the right to demand. The 
choice of weapons is with us. We are the 
challenged side.” 

“T heard no challenge,” Moultrie was re- 
torting, and then Latimer cut in. 

“Oh, have done, William. Let us get it 
over.” 

“But they demand pistols!’ Moultrie was 
reduced almost to frenzy. 

“Then let them have pistols. 
devil does it matter?” 

“Matter? Why there’s the matter of dis- 
tance.” And he swung to Fletchall. ‘What 
distance do you propose?” he asked, expecting 
by that question to checkmate the other side. 

But Mr. Fletchall, a short, stoutish man of 
forty with a phlegmatic countenance, was not 
even embarrassed. He measured the room 
with a calm eye. ‘Considering the space, we 


What the 


| | suggest ten paces.” 


Moultrie almost laughed. ‘Pistols at ten 
paces! D’ye hear that, Harry? At ten paces!’ 

“Across a handkerchief if they like,” 
snapped Mr. Latimer. 

“But it’s murder.” 

“Faith, have you only just discovered it?” 

The music in the ballroom had just been 
resumed by musicians in complete ignorance 
that anything untoward was taking place. 
And then some one, whose nerves were being 
fretted, cried out that it should be stopped, and 
some one else would have departed to obey 
the demand, when Rutledge got in the way. 

“By no means,” he said. ‘The ladies must 


| not be further alarmed. They will be alarmed 
| as it is, soon enough.” 
| indeed, that if the affair was to go on, the 
| parties had better remove themselves elsewhere. 


And he suggested, 


But Carey would not hear of it. He cared 


nothing, he announced, for the feelings of 
any rebel, man or woman, and none but a rebel 
could do other than rejoice in the punishment 
of a rebel. Here, where Mr. Latimer had 
offended, let Mr. Latimer expiate. 

The end of it was that Rutledge turned the 
key in the door leading to the ballroom while 
the pistols were being loaded at a console by 
Fletchall and Moultrie acting jointly. 

At the end of what seemed an age to Mr. 
Latimer, Colonel Moultrie beckoned him for- 
ward to the middle of the room, whither 
Fletchall was also conducting his principal. 

“We propose, gentlemen,” said Fletchall, 
“to place you back to back. You will advance 
five paces, in a measure as they are counted, 


| toward the corner which each of you is facing.” 


He turned. Thornborough, tall and elegant 
in his naval blue and white, stood immediately 
behind him. 

“Captain Thornborough, perhaps you will 

The sailor drew back a little, and a look of 
repugnance crossed his sunburnt aquiline face. 
“T should prefer . . .” he was beginning, 
then he shrugged. ‘Oh, as well I as another.” 

When the men were in position, back to 
back, their swords surrendered formally to 
their seconds, Captain Thornborough stepped 


forward. 


“Gentlemen, as Mr. Fletchall has said, you 


| will pace your distance in a measure as I count. 
On the count of ‘five’ you will take your last 
pace, turn, and fire.” 


And while Colonel Moultrie advanced with 


| the loaded pistols, giving Mr. Latimer the first 
choice, as was his right, Captain Thornborough 
admonished the onlookers. 


“Let me beg of you, gentlemen, to stand 
back, well out of the line of sight, and to 


| guard against the slightest movement that 
might serve to draw the eye of either principal.” 


He waited until all those present, including the 
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seconds, were ranged far enough back to 
satisly him. “Now, gentlemen, if you ap 
ready . . .” He paused a moment, taking a 
couple of backward paces, and began the 
count: “One—two—three—four—five.” 

On the word, and at the end of the diagong} 
line in which they had paced away each from 
the other, the men swung round, face to face 
across the room. But only one of them, and 
that one was Carey, raised his arm. He 
raised it slowly, deliberately, covering his 
opponent, who stood tense and straight to re. 
ceive a fire which he was making no shift what. 
ever to return. And then in the very moment 
that Sir Andrew drew the trigger, the door 
leading to the hall, which they had neglected to 
secure, was flung open with a crash, and 
Myrtle stood white and scared on the threshold, 

In the same instant Sir Andrew’s Pistol 
spoke. But the interruption at the critical 
moment, while too late to arrest the shot, yet 
served to draw his eye and disturb his cold- 
blooded, deliberate aim. His pistol, jerked up 
by the fraction of an inch at the last moment, 
delivered its bullet into the long mirror above 
the console at Latimer’s back, and shivered the 
glass from top to bottom. 

In two strides Captain Thornborough was at 
Myrtle’s side. Rendered immovable by horror, 
she stood there, staring. But just as she made 
no attempt to advance further, neither did she 
yield to the captain’s half-hearted endeavors to 
induce her to withdraw. 

It was a situation more painful probably 
than any man present had ever borne part in 
before or would ever bear part in again. 

And then the voice of Fletchall was sternly 
raised and sounded oddly loud in the sudden 
silence which no one had until this moment per- 
ceived. For in the ballroom the music had 
ceased abruptly on the firing of the shot and 
was succeeded there by a momentary stillness 
of question and alarm. 

“Mr. Latimer, we are waiting for your fire.” 

“You nced wait no longer,” said Mr. 
Latimer, whose pistol hand had remained 
hanging inert beside him throughout. “I do 
not intend to fire.” 


HERE was an outcry of protest from the 

"men present, mingling with the din of voices 
swelling up now in the ballroom. Some one 
was beating on the door. But none present 
heeded that. 

Mr. Latimer addressed himself to the sailor 
who in some sense had acted as master of the 
ceremonies. 

“Captain Thornborough, Sir Andrew’s aim 
was disturbed by the opening of the door.” 

“The circumstance is unfortunate. But 
inasmuch as neither of you were parties to it, 
it does not affect your position. You must 
take your shot.” 

“T must take it?” 

And it was Fletcnall who answered him, the 
trembling of his voice betraying his nervous 


tensior.. “You have no alternative. To have 

; : debs 
retained it so long . . . damme! it isnt 
decent.” 


“T suppose that I am within my rights, my 
strict rights, in retaining my fire as long as I 
please?” 

There was a pause before any dared pro- 
nounce a decision that really demanded con- 
sideration by a court of honor. Then, since no 
one else attempted to reply, Captain Thor- 
borough took it upon himself to give judgment. 

“Within your strict rights, no doubt, Mr. 
Latimer. But, as Mr. Fletchall has said, it 1s 
hardly decent. There are times when to stand 
upon our strict rights . . .” ; 

Peremptorily Mr. Latimer interrupted him. 
He was smiling, his head thrown back, com- 
pletely master of himself again, now that he 
was master of the situation. And Myrtle, 
watching him, leaned her tortured spirit con- 
fidently upon his own and felt her terrors 
lessening. ; 

“I am concerned only with my strictest 
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rights, gentlemen. Decency has had no part 
in this affair. Upon my strictest rights I in- 
tend to stand.” : 

“What do you mean, Harry?” Moultrie 
questioned him. : 

“That since I must take my shot, I will take 
it...” he paused deliberately, smiled 
again, and even inclined his head a little, 
« . , some other day.” 

There was an echoing chorus, dominated by 
Sir Andrew’s voice, “Some other day!” 

“At my convenience,” said Mr. Latimer em- 
phatically, and deliberately he stepped forward, 
abandoning the position to which he had 

ced, and proffering the unfired pistol to 
Colonel Moultrie. “It is a debt between Sir 
Andrew Carey and myself. A debt which I 
reserve the right to claim or not, like any other 
ebt.” 

: “You scoundrel!’ thundered Sir Andrew, 
as a beginning to a torrent of invective, 
and reversing his pistol so as to convert it 
into a club, he would have hurled himself upon 
Latimer, but that Christopher Gadsden and 
three or four others laid hands upon him and 
restrained him by main force. 

Some one had unlocked the door of the ball- 
room, conceivably to prevent its being broken 
down, and now on the threshold surged a crowd 
of gallants and ladies, arrested there by the 
spectacle of that burly man writhing in the 
arms of his captors and still uttering furious 
vituperation. 

Mr. Latimer, accompanied by Moultrie, 
crossed to the door where Myrtle stood. “My 
dear!” he said to comfort her, and laid a hand 
upon her arm. 


ANTHONY FLETCHALL called after him: 

“Mr. Latimer, what you do is monstrous 
ill done. You can not in honor leave Sir Andrew 
under the obligation to stand your fire when- 
ever you shall choose to deliver it. If you 
intended to be generous . . .” 

“I could have fired in the air,” Latimer in- 
terrupted him. “I know that, sir. And I do 
not need, nor will I accept, instruction in mat- 
ters of honor. But I’ll explain myself, since 
almost you make it necessary. As you have 
seen, I had no intention of firing upon Sir 
Andrew. But if I had fired with deliberate in- 
tent to miss him, I should have cleared the 
score, and Sir Andrew would have been at 
liberty to begin all over again, either demand- 
ing another exchange of shots or forcing a 
fresh quarrel upon me. I have proved my 
courage once by standing to receive his fire. 
But I have no intention nor wish to continue 
to bea target for him. So I retain my shot, and 
thus in honor I bind his hands from any further 
attempts upon my life.” 

They regarded him now with silent under- 
standing, and with something of - respect. 
Fletchall inclined his head a little. “I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Latimer.” 

But Mr. Latimer was not heeding him. 
Myrtle had clutched his arm and was looking 
up into his face. 

“Was that what he did?” she asked. ‘He 
forced a quarrel on you, Harry? And he fired 
to kill you? You?” 

“My dear, what does it matter?” 

“Matter?” she echoed, and she looked at her 
father. Her eyes were the cold eyes of a judge. 
“Why did you do this?” she demanded. 
“Why?” 

He shook off those who held him, and they 
let him go. He advanced a pace or two 
and stopped there, eyeing them both, his face 
white and distorted, his powerful body trem- 
bling with the awful rage that possessed him, the 
rage of the despot whose authority has been 
flouted and whose vengeance has been baffled: 
For baffled he knew himself, bound fast in the 
bonds of his own honor by an ingenuity that 
seemed to him nothing short of fiendish. And 
now his daughter, this jade who had been false 
to him as he conceived it, who had played the 
hypocrite, disregarded his parental rights, and 
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married the man who was become his enemy, 
dared to stand boldly before his face and ques- 
tion him. 

“You false wretch,” he reviled her before 
them all. “I did it to make a widow of you, to 
save you from the shame of this secret 
marriage .. .” 

“To make a widow of me! 
love?” 

There was loathing and horror in her voice. 
Suddenly he seemed monstrous to her in his 
bigoted intemperate hate. He had stifled the 
last pang her conscience might have felt in what 
she had done. 

“Love?” he answered her, and laughed un- 
pleasantly. “Go! Go! Out of my sight, both 
of you. I have done with you, Myrtle. I dis- 
own you utterly. Not a penny of mine, not a 
perch of land, shall come to you from me living 
or dead. All I pray is that I may never see 
either of you again.” 

Her bridegroom put an arm about her. 
“Come, my dear,” he urged her. He bowed to 
the company. ‘Gentlemen, I have the honor 
once again to wish you good-night.” 

And with the single exception of Sir Andrew 
Carey every man present bowed low in 
response. 

Mr. Latimer drew his wife into the hall, 
scattering a knot of negro servants who had 
collected about the door to listen. But the 
voice of his father-in-law still pursued him: 

“You may escape me. But you can not 
escape God. His vengeance will search out 
those who break the second commandment.” 

And then some one mercifully closed the 
door. 

Harry Latimer led Myrtle out and down the 
steps to the waiting carriage, the carriage 
which she had quitted in almost instinctive 
anxiety when he delayed so unaccountably in 
following her. 

Thus, and in such a state of feeling as you can 
conceive, these two set out upon their bridal 
journey. 


Is that your 


PART II 
CHAPTER I 


R. LATIMER’S absence from 
Charles Town did not extend be- 


yond three months. Far sooner 

than any could have imagined on the 
night of his departure did the drums of war 
beat a rally to all patriots. Long before he 
had reached his plantation of Santee Broads, 
indeed within a few hours of his setting out to 
journey thither, came express riders into 
Charles Town with the dreadful news that war 
was no longer an ultimate possibility, but 
already an accomplished fact. 

In Charles Town there was a feverish 
activity of preparation. There was also 
an enthusiastic confidence which might have 
run less high and exultingly could the 
Carolinians have suspected that the conflict 
upon which they were entering was to drag on 
with varying fortunes for seven years. There 
were skirmishes with parties of back-country 
loyalists, now frankly if prematurely stimulated 
by Lord William. But the only immediate 
fruit of this was that in September the Gov- 
ernor, in imminent danger of apprehension, 
accompanied by Mr. Innes and Captain 
Mandeville, took the Seal of the Province and 
went aboard the Tamar for safety. Thus, 
furtively and ingloriously, closed the era” of 
royal rule in South Carolina. Tie 725 


In view of the news that had so closely 


followed him, Harry Latimer had not con- 
sidered it either necessary or expedient to go 
farther than Santee Broads. --Butéas long as 
Lord William was in Charles *>Town’:and 
nominally governing there, Latimer ' under- 
stood that his return would be a breach of 
faith, a violation of the parole given implicitly 
if not explicitly. Once, however, his lordship 
had departed, Latimer was free to consider 
the parole extinguished. He returned im- 
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Demonstration and easy payments. 


Manufactured and fully guaranteed by 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, Conn. 


Makers of the famous UNIVERSAL Home Needs 


for over half a century. 
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mediately to offer his sword to Moultrie, who 
procured him a lieutenant’s commission in the 
Second Regiment under his command. Very 
soon he found himself promoted captain, and 
he was attached to Moultrie’s own person as 
an extra aide-de-camp during those early sum- 
mer days of the following year when the fort on 
Sullivan’s Island was feverishly building to 
defend the harbor. 

Latimer brought Myrtle back with him, and 
they took up their residence at his mansion on 
the bay. Thence, three times in the course 
of as many months, did he write to Sir Andrew 





Carey, who had now retired to Fairgrove, there 
to sulk over the black conduct of the country 
in which he had the dishonor to be born. Two 
of these letters remained unanswered. The 
third came back unopened, whereupon it was 
perceived that there. was no hope just yet of 
healing the breach between themselves and 
that fanatical royalist. 

But for this, there would have been no cloud 
to trouble the happiness of those two during 
the autumn and winter of 1775. As it was, 
Myrtle’s conscience remained unquiet. Her 
affection for Harry was being relentlessly 
undermined by regrets at her estrangement 
from her father, by doubts of the rectitude of 
her own conduct. 

There were times when she regarded herself 
almost as a victim, a sacrificial offering to 
procure Harry’s immunity from the conse- 
quences of the evil course of rebellion upon 
which he had embarked. And where she 
might ungrudgingly have sacrificed her life, 
she grudged here the sacrifice of her soul which 
seemed entailed. For upon her soul she had 
taken the burden of the sin against the second 
commandment. Hitherto the constant hope, 
encouraged confidently by Harry and also in 
letters from Lady William, of a reconciliation 
with her father, had thrust that parting denun- 
ciation of her father’s into the background of 
her mind. But now that this hope was proved 
at last idle, her father’s words rang almost 
daily in her ears to bring her to something 
akin to remorse for the unfilial conduct of 
which she had been guilty. 


ER manner toward Harry changed per- 
ceptibly. It became charged with irrita- 
bility, and there were moments when, because 
of the load upon her soul and mind, she re- 
proached him with a hundred matters that were 
but so many vents for her surcharged feelings. 
She found herself detesting his military 
preoccupations in a cause whose unrighteous- 
ness had been inculcated into her heart by her 
parent, and she found herself expressing that 
detestation and uttering loyal sentiments 
which more than suggested that her hopes lay 
in the ultimate destruction of the Colonials in 
the struggle to which they were committed. 

There were scenes between them, in which 
each, carried away by momentary resentment 
of the other’s lack of sympathy and under- 
standing, said things that but served to widen 
the breach that was gradually but surely 
separating them. 

“Why did you marry me?” cried Harry one 
day on a note of sheer desperation. 

“T wish I hadn’t,” she answered him in her 
petulance. “I would give ten years of my life 
to undo that.” 

“You would give my life, you mean. For 
that is what was at stake. I wish you had 
thought of it in time. I wish you had known 
yourself better.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why did you delude me with a tale of 
affection, which every day our life now proves 
had no real existence? It would have been 
more generous to have let them hang me, than 
to induce me to save myself only to be daily 
tormented through my love for you.” 

“Your love! Would you speak to me as you 
do if you loved me?” 

“Tf I did not love, I should not speak to you 
at all. I should let you go your ways. I 
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should make no such desperate struggles fo 
rescue my happiness from the wreck yoy 
threaten to make of it.” And then in his 
exasperation he ran on: “Is it fair to blame 
me if things have gone other than you wished? 
It was your own fault. You chose your course. 
I'made no attempt to induce you to it, J] 
left you free to follow your own bent. Why 
were you false to it? And why, having been 
false to it, do you now visit me with the 
blame?” 

“What do you mean—my bent?” 

“The path of loyalty on which your feet were 
set. You would have kept the affection of your 
father, you would have married your exquisite 
kinsman, Robert Mandeville, and some day 
you would have been ‘my lady.’ ” : 

Swelling resentment looked at him furiously 
out of her lovely eves. “Why must you sneer 
at Robert? He is a better man than you.” 

Stung by that, in his turn he added words he 
was to regret as soon as uttered: ‘You can 
not more deeply deplore than I do, that you 
did not marry him.” m 

On that she left him to the conviction that he 
was brutal, and he was more exasperated with 
her that she should make him so. 

Of course, there were passionate reconcilia- 
tions. Momentary glimpses of the tragic 
reality beyond the control of either, of which 
these scenes were no more than the artificial 
manifestations. But the pendulum would not 
halt in its swinging between mutual love and 
mutual resentment, and the sad truth must be 
recorded that affection was gradually being 
worn away by the exacerbation of these mis- 
understandings. 


N THE early spring matters became a little 
better between them from two causes. The 
first of these was that military necessity drew 
Latimer away from home. The comparative 
idleness in which he had found himself during 
the winter, and at a time when the news from 
the North was uncertain and depressing, had 
kept him moping a deal about the house. Thus 
these two had been thrown together to a far 
greater extent than was desirable in the state 
of feeling that existed. But toward the end of 
February, as a consequence of certain in- 
telligence that in New York the British were 
preparing an expedition against Charles Town, 
Colonel Moultrie was ordered down to 
Sullivan’s Island to take command, and Harry 
Latimer went with him. 

They were building there a fort large enough 
to contain a thousand men, and as this was 
looked upon as the key of the harbor, the news 
received set them feverishly to work with all the 
mechanics they could enroll, and an army of 
negro laborers brought down from the country, 
to get the work finished in time to receive the 
British fleet. 

There were as a consequence long absences 
from home for Harry, and since one result of 
these was a reduction of the friction between 
himself and his.wife, he welcomed them. It 
happened, too, that Myrtle’s condition made it 
necessary that he should subdue any irritation 
and turn the other cheek on the occasions when 
she was disposed to find fault with him. He 
did so the more readily and cheerfully since he 
now found a physical explanation for her 
impatiences. 

For some two months before their child was 
born, their relations—thanks largely to his own 
exemplary forbearance—had so far improved 
that Harry began to take a less despondent 
view of the outlook, and to trust entirely to 
time to dull her pain at the estrangement from 
her father. With the birth of his son,,it almost 
seemed to him that this time no longer lay in 
the future, but was arrived already. ; 

There was between them in those days, 
the hours stolen from duty when he came to 
feast his eyes upon the swaddled bundle in the 
arms of the ever-faithful Mammy Dido, such a 
tenderness as had not prevailed even when 
first their troth had been plighted. They were 
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— then Cook with the Gas Turned Off! 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Roast Chicken Mashed Potatoes Carrots and Peas 
Celery Stuffed with Roquefort Cheese 


Fruit Pudding 


Coffee 


WOULDN'T it require two hours or more of gas to cook a meal 
like this with your present equipment? Can you imagine using only 
30 minutes gas? Yet today, the improved method of cooking de- 
veloped by the Chambers Thermodome and Insulated Oven makes 
such an accomplishment a daily possibility for you. 


Think of being able to place the soup, 
potatoes, carrots and peas on the open 
burner under the Thermodome and 
turning off the gas 10 minutes later. 
Consider the freedom that follows from 
being able to turn off the gas 30 Minutes 
after you have placed the chicken and 
pudding in the Chambers Insulated 
Oven 


Complete freedom—for after you have 
turned off the gas there is nothing else 
todo! There is nothing to worry about 
when you leave for the afternoon—and 
no pot-watching or basting to keep you 
in the kitchen. The process of cooking 
is completed with retained heat—the 
heat you now waste. 


Food cooked in this way has the tempt- 
ing flavor that comes through the re- 
tention of rich juices and food 
value. It waits ready for serving 


hot even if your dinner be delayed for 
an hourormore. The Chambers owner, 
returning without haste from an after- 
noon of leisure, finds a cool, pleasant 
kitchen, and has little to do except put 
dinner on the table. 


Gas Bills Reduced 


With many owners, this new freedom 
and the deliciously cooked food enjoyed 
through the special features of the 
Chambers Range far outweigh the sub- 
stantial saving effected on gas bills. 
Whether you plan to buy now, or later, 
you will be interested in knowing more 
about this better way of cooking. Let 
us tell you where you can see the 
Chambers. features demonstrated, and 
how, if you wish, you can arrange for 
one of these beautiful ranges on an easy 
payment plan. 





Write for Free Booklet: 
“Cook with the Gas Turned Off.” 


CHAMBERS MEG. CO., Dept. H-9, Shelbyville, Indiana 
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lovers again, drawn close by this precious link, 
and the world to them lay in each other and 
the child. And because of this each was now 
yielding and generous to the other, each but 
desired to fulfil the other’s wishes. 

One day in May, when the boy was a month 
old and the mother in convalescence, she 
broached the matter of a name for him. 

She was reclining on a day-bed out of doors, 
set in the shade of the magnolias, watching 
with shining eyes the child gurgling idiotically 
in the arms of the black mammy. Harry, in 
the blue coat and white smalls of the Con- 
tinental Army, leaned on the head of her 
couch, contemplating her with eyes of entire 
devotion, and discerning, as only lovers can, a 
touch almost of holiness in her beauty. 

“We must christen the little heathen, 


Harry,” she reminded him. 
“Why, so we must. What is he to be 
called?” 


Now Harry knew his mind quite well. Since 

Charles Fitzroy Latimer had come to 
found their house in South Carolina, the first- 
born of the Latimers had ever been given one 
or the other of only two names—Charles and 
Harry—they had borne these names alter- 
natively. It was a tradition he desired to see 
maintained, and in his mind he already thought 
of his son as Charles Latimer. But because 
of the complete amity prevailing now between 
himself and Myrtle, the more cherishable be- 
cause of the storms they had traversed, his 
wishes were not to be expressed until she made 
known her own. 

“T had thought—” she began, and broke 
off, hesitating. “Nay. But have you no 
wishes in the matter? He is your son, Harry.” 

“Not more than he is yours. Therefore I’ll 
wish whatever you may wish.” 

“It’s very sweet in you.” She caught the 
hand that was engaged upon her ringlets and 
pressed it, holding it there after. “I had 
thought—” Again she paused, and looked at 
him almost in apprehension. “If you do not 
like it, Harry, you’ll say so, and we'll think of 
it no more. But I feel that if I called him 
Andrew, the name would remain as a proof to 
my father that in spite of all that has happened 
I am still dutiful to him.” She looked away 
again as she spoke, and then added, “But if 
you think otherwise, Harry . . .” 

“How should I?” he broke in. 

Her submission to him alone would have 
melted any opposition even if he had been dis- 
posed to offer it. But he was not. He saw 
and sympathetically understood her motives. 
And so he swallowed lightly his regrets at 
this breach of a tradition of his house; was 
glad indeed to offer it up as a loving sacrifice to 
her desires. 

Andrew the boy was christened, and the 
christening took place at St. Michael’s on the 
following Sunday, Colonel Moultrie being the 
rebel god-father provided by Harry, and Polly 
Roupel the royalist god-mother of Myrtle’s 
choosing. 

In the peace and good understanding into 
which they were now come, Harry and his 
wife continued until the first of June, when 
Captain Latimer, who was on leave at home, 
received an imperative command to return to 
duty in the now more or less completed fort on 
Sullivan’s Island. A British squadron had 
appeared off Dewees Island, and it was clear 
that the attack for which they had been pre- 
paring throughout some weeks was at last 
about to be delivered. 

When Harry bore the news to Myrtle, she 
was filled with sudden terror for him and for 
the babe who might so soon be deprived of his 
father. 

“Oh, Harry! Why, why have you espoused 
this dreadful quarrel?” 

4 fee | dear,” he said, gently, “it is a sacred 
uty. 

“A duty!” She looked at him, and her eyes 
were hardening. “Did I save your life by 
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marrying you to have you fling it away like 
this, in battle against the right?” 

His face turned white. ‘Was that,” he 
asked slowly, “the only reason you married 
me?” 

Mutinous in her fierce resentment she stood, 
her shoulder turned to him, looking through 
the window of the dining-room where he had 
sought her, and giving him no answer. 

He took it from her silence. His lip quivered 
a moment. A threat which was also a promise 
trembled for utterance. But he did not utter 


. it. He would not have her afterward troubled 


by remorse. He had done her a great wrong. 
He should have seen it at the time. How 
purblind he had been, not to have understood 
her sacrifice, the sacrifice with which since he 
had actually taunted her. He approached her. 
Butstillshedidnotturn. He took the hand that 
lay limply at her side, and raised it to his lips. 

“Good-by, Myrtle!’ he said quietly, and let 
it fall again. . 

Still in her perversity she did not turn. 
There was a knot in her throat, and she would 
not have him see the tears that filled her eyes. 

He moved away toward the door. .There he 
paused a moment. “I have left everything in 
order,” he said quickly. “All is provided for. 
If anything should happen, all that I have will 
be yours. Yours and Andrew’s.” 

“Harry! It was the cry of a breaking 
heart. Suddenly she had spun round and was 
coming toward him, sobbing. He stood there, 
and she flung her arms about his neck, set her 
wet cheek against his. “Harry, my dear, my 
dear! Forgive me. I love you, Harry, and 
I’m terrified at the thought of losing you. It 
is the thought of you and of the boy makes 
me .. . what Iam. Why don’t you beat 
me, Harry? It’s what I deserve.” 

And so she ran on in a tale of repentance and 
self-abasement that was new in his experience of 
her, but which failed now to move him, be- 
cause he did not believe it sincere. She was 
repeating now that which had happened when 
he was in danger of arrest by the royal govern- 
ment. It was pity for him and fear for his life 
had moved her then. This she had now con- 
fessed. And it was the same emotion that 
possessed her now. It was an expression of the 
affection springing naturally from their life- 
long association. But not again could she 
delude him, even though she might delude her- 
self, into believing it an expression of the love 
he desired of her. 

Tender and considerate with her he was. 
But warm him out of his sudden aloofness she 
could not, do or say what she would. To 
quiet her, he professed belief in what she said, 
but his professions rang false and hollow in her 
acute and straining ears. 

And so in the end he left her. 


CHAPTER II 


N THOSE first days of June there arrived in 

Charles Town that English soldier of fortune 
Major-General Charles Lee, sent by Washing- 
ton to command the troops engaged in the 
defence of the Southern sea-board. The un- 
finished state in which he found the great 
fort of palmetto logs seems to have fretted 
him considerably. Two things he was fren- 
ziedly demanding: the completion of the fort, 
and the building of a bridge to secure the retreat 
to the mainland of the force on Sullivan’s 
Island. Lee’s great experience of war had 
taught him to leave nothing to chance. More- 
over, in this instance he was fully persuaded 
that the fort could not be held—particularly 
in its unfinished state—against the powerful 
fleet under Sir Peter Parker standing off the 
bar. He reckoned without two factors: the 
calm, cool courage of its defender, and the 
peculiar resisting quality of palmetto wood, 
experience of which was not included in all his 
campaignings, extensive and varied though 
they had been. * 

Action by the fleet was delayed until the end 
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of June, in order that with it might be combined 
the operation of a land force-under Sir Henry 
Clinton. This had been put ashore on Long 
Island with the same object of reducing the 
fort, which was the key to the harbor. To this 
end Clinton erected a battery which should 
cover ‘the transport and fording of troops 
across the narrow neck of shallow water divid- 
ing the twouslands. But to defend the passage 
there was a battery on the east end of Sullivan’s 
Island commanded by Colonel Thomson with a 


picked: body of riflemen. 
‘The defence of Fort Sullivan is one of the. 


great epics of the war, and few of its battles 
wefe of more far-reaching effect than: this, 
coming as it did in a time of some: uncertainty 
in the affairs of the Americans. 

At half-past ten o’clock on the morning of 
the 28th of June Sir Peter Parker on board the 
flagship Bristol gave the signal for action, and 


| the fleet of ten vessels carrying two hundred 


and eighty-four guns, advanced to anchor 
before the fort, confidently to undertake the 
work of pounding it into dust. 

At eleven o’clock that night, nine shattered 
ships dropped down to Five Fathom Hole, out 
of range, leaving the tenth—the frigate 
Acteon—crippled and aground to westward of 
the fort, there to be destroyed by fire next 
morning. 


HROUGHOUT the action Moultrie’s sup- 

plies of powder had been inadequate. Hence 
the need not only for economy of fire, but for 
greater markmanship, so that as few shots as 
possible should be wasted. And while the 
careful, steady fire from the fort battered the 
ships and made frightful carnage on their 
decks, the British shot sank more or less 
harmlessly into the soft, spongy palmetto logs 
or fell into the large moat in the middle of the 
fort, where the fuses were extinguished before 
the shells could explode. . It is said that of over 
fifty shot thrown by the Thunder-Bomb alone 


| into the fort, not a single one exploded. 


But if these did not, there were others that 
did, and although the casualties of the garrison 
were surprisingly small, yet throughout that 
terrible day of overpowering heat the 
Carolinians in Fort Sullivan may well have 
deemed themselves in Hell. Toiling there, 


| naked to the waist for the most part, under 
| pall of acrid smoke that hung low and heavy 
upon them and at times went near to choking 


them, and amid an incessant roar of guns, with 
shells bursting overhead, they fought on 
desperately and indomitably against a force 


| they knew greatly superior to their own. And 


among them, everywhere the need was great- 
est, hobbling hither and thither—for he was 
sorely harassed by gout at the time—was 
Moultrie in his blue coat and three-cornered 
hat, his rugged face calm, smoking his pipe 
as composedly as if he had been at his own 


| fireside. 


Only once did he and his officers, who in this 
matter had emulated their leader, lay aside 
those pipes, and that was out of respect to 
General Lee, when once in the course of the 
action he came down to see how things were 
with them, and to realize for himself that it 
was possible that with all his great experience 
of war he had been wrong in his assumption 


| that this fort could not be held. 


The thing that he mostly dreaded had by 
then been averted. He had perceived that the 
fort’s alarming weakness lay in the unfinished 
western side—the side that faced the main. 
Thence it might easily be enfiladed by any ship 
that ran past and took up a position in the 
channel. This vulnerable point had not been 


| overlooked by Sir Peter Parker, and com- 
| paratively early in the battle he had ordered 


forward the Sphynx, the Acteon and the 
Syren to attack it. But here fortune helped 
the garrison that was so stoutly helping itself. 
In the haste of their advance the three ships 
fouled one another’s rigging, became entangled, 
and drifted thus on to the shoal known as the 
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Middle Ground. Before they could clear them. 
selves, the guns of the fort had been cop. 
centrated upon them, and poured into them 
a fire as destructive as it was accurate. The 
Sphynx and the Syren eventually got off in a 
mangled condition, one of them trailing her 
broken bowsprit: The Acteon remained to be 
destroyed at leisure. 

And all this while, Myrtle, in an apprehen- 
sion which was increased to anguish when she 
remembered .the manner of her parting with 
Harry; lay on the roof of the house on the bay, 
endeavoring thence by the aid of a telescope to 
follow the action that was being fought ten 
miles away, while the windows below rattled 
and the very world seemed to shake with the 
incessant thunder of the British guns and the 
slow, deliberate replies from the fort. 

Once she saw that the flag—the first 
American flag displayed in the South—a blue 
flag with a white crescent in the dexter corner 
—was gone from the fort. And her dismay in 
that moment made her realize, as once before 
she had realized, the true feelings that under- 
lay the crust of vain prejudice upon her soul. 
There followed a pause of dreadful uncertainty 
as to whether this meant surrender—the pause 
during which the heroic Sergeant Jasper 
leaped down from one of the embrasures in the 
face of a withering fire to rescue the flag which 
had been carried away by a chance shot. 
Attaching it to a spunge staff he hoisted it once 
more upon the ramparts, and when she saw 
it fluttering there again, a faint cheer broke 
from her trembling lips and was taken up by the 
negro servants who shared her eyrie and some 
of her anxiety for the garrison among which was 
the master they all loved. 

There she remained until darkness fell, a 
darkness that was still rent and stabbed by 
the flashes from the guns, and until a terrific 
thunderstorm broke overhead and the artillery 
of heaven came to mingle with the artillery of 
man. 

Then at last, unable to follow the combat 
with her eyes, and already drenched by the 
downpour which descended almost without 
warning, she allowed the slaves to lead her 
down from the roof, and went.within to spend a 
sleepless night of anguish. 


| N_THE morning the news of victory filled 

Charles Town with joy and thanksgiving. It 
was a victory less complete than it might have 
been if Moultrie had not been starved of 
powder. With adequate ammunition, every 
ship of the British fleet would have been sunk 
or forced to surrender. But it was complete 
enough. The battered and defeated ships were 
beaten off, Charles Town was safe for the 
present, and the moral effect upon both sides 
was of incalculable advantage to the 
Americans. 

Myrtle found herself sharing the general joy 
and thanksgiving. She knew herself now, she 
thought, beyond possibility of ever again being 
mistaken in her feelings. She had been through 
an experience of anguish which had sharpened 
the sight of her soul so that she had come to 
see her own fault in the discords that had 
poisoned her married life. It should never, 
never, be so again, she vowed, if only Harry 
were now safely restored to her. That was the 
abiding anxiety. Was he safe? 

But amid the general rejoicing how could she 
doubt it? It was known that the casualties 
had been few in the fort, only some ten killed 
and twice that number of wounded. Surely 
Heaven would not be so cruel as to have made 
her husband one of these. : 

She went actively about the house during 
that endless morning, stimulating all into 
preparations for welcoming Harry home, con- 
fident that he would come to her soon in the 
course of the day. 

And come to her he did somewhere about 
noon, inanimate upon a stretcher borne by 
two of his men. The click of the garden gate 
and the sound of steps on the gravel brought 
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her swift-footed, eager, to the porch, to swoon 
there under the shock of what she beheld, be- 
lieving that it was a dead body those men 
bore. 

When, restored to her senses, she was told 
that he still lived, though sorely wounded, she 
would have gone to him at once,’ but they 
restrained her—old Julius, Mammy Dido, and 
Dr. Parker, the latter having flown instantly 
to Harry’s side in response to the news borne 
him by Hannibal of his master’s homecoming. 

The doctor, elderly and benevolent, and an 
old friend of Harry’s, very gently broke to her 
the news that although her husband’s life was 
not to be despaired of, yet it hung by the most 
tenuous of threads, and that only the utmost 
care and vigilance could avoid the severing of 
this. He had been shot through the body in 
two places. One of these was a slight wound, 
but the other was grave, and Dr. Parker had 
only just extracted the bullet. He was easier 
now, but it would be better if she did not see 
him just yet. 

Though sight of him was now the fierce 
hunger of her soul, yet she would suffer and 
curb it since Dr. Parker desired it. 

“But who is to tend and nurse him?” she 
inquired. 

“We must provide for that.” 

“Who better than myself?” 

“But you have not the strength, my dear,” 
hedemurred. ‘The very sight of him wounded 
has so affected you that . . .” 

She interrupted him. ‘That shall not 
happen again,’ she promised firmly, and rose 
commanding her still trembling limbs. 

Although very white, she was so calm and so 
resolved that presently Dr. Parker gave way 
and permitted her at once to take up her 
duties by Harry’s side. 

He was delirious and fever-tossed, so that 
there was no danger of any excitement to him 
from her presence. She received the doctor’s 
instructions attentively, displaying now a 
calm self-control that amazed him. She was as 
a combatant, girding herself for battle. And 
save for one concession to her emotions, when 
she knelt by his bedside and offered up a 
prayer that he might be spared to her, she did 
not again depart from that stern réle. 


OWN in her heart there was an instinctive 

knowledge that she, herself, was in part 
responsible for his condition, even before 
Moultrie came, as he did later that day, to 
leave her, by the admissions she drew from him, 
no doubt upon that score. 

It was like the kindly, easy-going soldier to 
find time amid the many preoccupations of the 
moment to seek her, all battle-stained as he 
was, to offer comfort and obtain news of 
Harry’s condition. 

“Tt is precarious,” she answered him. “But 
Dr. Parker assures me that he is to be saved 
by care and vigilance, and these I can provide. 
Be sure that Harry shall get well again.” 

He marvelled at the calm confidence she dis- 
played; marvelled, admired, and was _ re- 
assured. Here was the spirit in which the 
battle of Fort Sullivan had been won by his 
gallant lads, the spirit which conquers all 
material things. 

He spoke of the fight yesterday and of 
Harry's conduct in it, conduct of a valor 
amounting to recklessness. 

“If I had not known him for a man with 
every inducement to live, with everything to 
make life dear for him, I might almost have 
suspected him of courting death. Twice I had 
'o order him down from the parapet, where he 
Was needlessly exposing himself in his zeal to 
stimulate the men, And when the flag was 
carried away a second time by a shot from the 
Bristol, before I could stop him he had done 
what Jasper did on the first occasion of that 
happening. He was over the parapet and out 
on the sand under fire to rescue and bring back 
our standard. He was standing on the ram- 
Parts waving it to the men when he was shot. 


I caught him in my arms, and desperately 
wounded as he was, at the moment I really 
think my chief emotion was anger with him 
that he should so recklessly have exposed 
himself.” 

When presently he left her, and she went 
back to Harry’s bedside, where her place had 
been filled in her absence by Mammy Dido, 
she took back with her the burning memory of 
Moultrie’s words. 

“Tf I had not known him for a man with every 
inducement to live, with everything to make 
life dear for him eg 

And the truth, she told herself, was that 
through her, he was become a man with every 
inducement to die. Deliberately he had sought 
death, that he might deliver her from a bond 
which had been forged by charity instead of 
love. For this was the lie which, for a time, 
she had almost believed, herself. Because he 
imagined that bond grown odious to her—and 
she had given him all cause so to imagine it— 
he had sought to snap it, that he might set her 
free. 

Never again, if it should please God in His 
infinite mercy to spare him, would she give 
him occasion to doubt her, or to suppose that 


anything but love had brought about that | 


precipitate marriage of theirs. And if he 
should not be spared, why then she would 
spend the wealth that his death would bring 
her, to the last penny, in forwarding the cause 
he had espoused. 

In such a spirit did she address herself to 
wrestle with the Angel of Death. 


CHAPTER III 


ARRY LATIMER did not die. For a 
fortnight, during the torrid heat of that 
July, he lay a prey to a fever that ebbed and | 
flowed almost with the regularity of the tides, | 
finally to sink down and leave him on the | 
shores of convalescence. | 
Perhaps the greatest factor in his recovery | 
was the will to live, aroused in him when he 
found that he owed the maintenance of his life | 
during that season of greatest peril to the | 
passionate, tireless, and devoted battle which 
his wife had fought for him. Her tenderness | 
and her solicitude during those first hours of | 
consciousness, when she was herself worn to | 
exhaustion but sustained by her will and her 
determination to hold him back from death, 
convinced him as nothing else could have con- 
vinced him that she cherished him and desired 
him to live. | 

And presently, as he grew stronger, in the 
days when at last under the insistence of Dr. 
Parker she submitted to dividing with others 
her care of him that she, herself, might snatch 
some of the rest of which she stood so sorely in | 
need, there followed between them explana- 
tions that made an end at last to all possibility 
of further misunderstandings. 

“If you had died, Harry,” she told him, | 
“life for me would have been at an end.” 

And with the proofs of her self-sacrificing | 
devotion before him he believed her whole- | 
heartedly now. He was thankful to have sur- | 
vived, and looked back with horror of himself | 
and his own stupidity for having permitted a | 
jealous doubt so to have wrought upon him as | 
to send him in deliberate quest of death. 

Winter came and went before Harry | 
Latimer was restored to his former vigor. To 
Myrtle these were perhaps the happiest days 
that she had known. She and Harry had come 
through storm into calm, and she had learned 
that her world was made up of her husband and 
their boy, and that events happening outside 
that world should and could make no impres- 
sion upon it. 

In the background of her mind there was | 
ever the thought of her father. But it was no |} 
longer attended by that sense-of guilt on which | 
her happiness had almost suffered shipwreck. 
She began to absorb something of the atmos- 
phere in which she lived, and views held at 
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Savory Eggs 


Add one pint of whole milk or cream to six 
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eggs begin to thicken, stirring all the time 
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small pickles cut into slices. Pour the whole 
over the chops and serve. 
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gency and flavor—always reliable, too. 
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| pleting the conquest of Georgia. 
| accomplished, he made his dispositions to 


first out of a sense of wifely duty, deliberately 
imposed upon herself to make amends, came in 
the end to be held out of pure conviction. In 
that persuasion was her sense of guilt at last 
extinguished, and with it the last flaw in her 
relations with her husband. 

They were as children, all three of them, 
during the spring and summer of ’77._ Harry 
had been promoted to the rank of major for 
his gallantry during the defense of Fort 
Sullivan, although Moultrie himself had pri- 
vately expressed to him the opinion that he 
deserved to be shot for it. During his con- 
valescence John Rutledge had come to visit 
him, to congratulate him upon his promotion 
and to honor him for the deed that had 
earned it. 

“Sir,” he had said in his stiff, formal way, 
“if once I blamed you for impulsiveness, I come 
to make you amends. If it isa fault, you have 
shown me that it can also be a virtue.” - 

And presently, by the time that little 
Andrew was beginning to stand upon his own 
feet, Harry became immersed in affairs, which 
if not directly the affairs of war, were at least 
very closely concerned with them. The whole 
of his considerable merchant fleet was now 
employed in the service of his country. Some 
of the ships were fitted out as privateers, 
others sent upon voyages to the West Indies, 
to France, and to Spain for material and sup- 
plies, and in the lack of military engagements 
during that time he was able to devote the 
whole of his energies to the supervision of all 
the details connected with these shipping mat- 
ters. Hence it resulted that South Carolina 
was better equipped in arms and munitions 
than any other state in the Union. 


CHAPTER IV 


HE surrender of Burgoyne convinced the 
ministry at home that the war in the North, 


| which twice had been all but won, was now 


definitely lost. All was to be begun again, 
and it was now determined as a last resort to 
undertake the conquest from the South. 
General Prevost in Florida was to be rein- 
forced with troops from New York that he 
might open the new campaign with the con- 
quest of Georgia; a comparatively easy matter 
this, for Georgia was indifferently disposed to 
war. So the last phase of England’s struggle 
to retain her colonies opened in the autumn 
of 1778 with the invasion of Georgia by two 
expeditions of British troops supplemented by 


| Tory refugees from Georgia itself and South 


Carolina. And it opened disastrously for the 
American arms. The forces under General 
Robert Howe suffered a terrible rout, and 
Savannah was captured by the British. 

After that Prevost had an easy task of com- 
So much 


penetrate into South Carolina. 

Rumors of this were already alarming 
Charles Town when Major-General Benjamin 
Lincoln arrived there early in December, dis- 
patched by Congress to take command of the 
southern department, and immediately prep- 
arations began under his orders to march the 
troops to the relief of Georgia. 

Harry Latimer, now acting as Brigadier- 
General Moultrie’s chief aide, and largely en- 
trusted with all administrative matters, for 
which his conduct of affairs in the past year 
had shown him so admirably qualified, ate his 
Christmas dinner with his family and _ his 
brigadier in the big house in Broad Street that 
was now used not only as Moultrie’s head- 
quarters, but also as his own and Harry’s 
residence. 

The reason for this claims a word of expla- 
nation. Almost a year ago, during Latimer’s 
absence on an expedition against the Scovellites 
in the back country, there had occurred in 
Charles Town the great conflagration, supposed 
to have been the work of Tory incendiaries— 
for the place was honeycombed with traitors 
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which wrought such terrible havoc to property. 
Latimer’s beautiful house, with all the choice 
furniture, plate, and books in which it was 
almost possible to trace his family’s colonia] 
history, had been burned to the ground. 

Moultrie had come to the rescue of Myrtle, 
who found herself homeless as a consequence 
and he had offered her the hospitality of his 
house for herself and her immediate personal 
servants, Julius, Hannibal, and Dido. As his 
own wife was away in Virginia at the time, the 
arrangement had proved mutually so con. 
venient that when eventually Harry had 
returned to Charles Town, it had not only been 
permitted to continue, but had passed almost 
imperceptibly into a permanent arrangement, 
It suited the General to have the surveillance 
of Myrtle over the domestic side of his ¢- 
tablishment no less than to have his chief aide, 
which Major Latimer became at about that 
time, immediately under his hand. 

On the day after Christmas, the first and 
second regiments, some twelve hundred strong, 
were ordered to march to Purysburg, and on 
the 27th they set out, accompanied and re 
inforced by five hundred Continental troops, 

At first, things went well for the Americans, 
An expedition sent by Prevost to take post on 
Port Royal Island, was sought out by Moultrie 
and defeated with great loss. This initial vic- 
tory, coming almost immediately upon the 
heels of the arrival, on the last day of January, 
General John Ashe with a body of twelve hu- 
dred North Carolinians, brought optimism and 
confidence to the hearts of those in camp at 
Purysburg. Followed in the middle of 
February the victory over Colonel Boyd with 
his strong body of Carolinian and Georgian 
Tories who were on their way to join the 
British forces at Augusta higher up the river. 
With characteristic intolerance and bigotry— 
just such a spirit as that which actuated Sir 
Andrew Carey—Boyd’s green-coats swept like 
a flail over the country, ravaging, burning, and 
devastating as they went, until suddenly in- 
tercepted by a Carolinian force under Colonel 
Pickens, which cut them to pieces. Boyd was 
killed in the encounter, and seventy of his 
followers taken captive were sentenced to death 
as traitors to their country, although in the end 
only five were actually executed. 


UT by the time of these happenings, Harry 
Latimer was back in Charles Town with 
Moultrie, who had repaired thither at speed by 
order of Lincoln to confer with Rutledge upon 
the state of affairs regarding the militia and 
to urge the necessity for reinforcements if a 
decisive action against Prevost were to be 
attempted. 

John Rutledge now occupied the office of 
governor under the new legislature, and he was 
invested with powers which transcended mere 
civil matters and gave him in military affairs 
an authority whose limits were scarcely defined. 
His re-election was comparatively recent. He 
had resigned from the offiee a year ago when 
he had perceived that it was the aim to render 
permanent the emancipation from Great 
Britain implied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which at first in common with many 
others he had been disposed to regard as 4 
temporary measure. Arthur Middleton, 1 
whom the governorship had subsequently been 
offered, declined it on the same grounds. Fora 
year Rawlins Lowndes had held the office, but 
with the shifting of the war to the southem 
provinces he had begged to be permitted to 
resign in favor of some one with greater knowl 
edge of military matters, and Rutledge, whose 
scruples had meanwhile passed and whose min 
had grown accustomed to the ideas that were 
henceforth to prevail in America, had accept 
a position thrust upon him urgently by all 
those who rightly valued his great capacity for 
affairs, his energy, patriotism, and uncom 
promising honesty. ' 

Of the fact that his eyes missed nothing, 
Moultrie was to have a rather painful instanet, 
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on the occasion of their second interview held 
in Rutledge’s house in Broad Street, within a 
stone’s throw of Moultrie’s own. 

Rutledge had disclosed the measures he had 
taken and the measures he was proposing for 
rising additional troops, and he had an- 
nounced his intention of going, himself, to 
Orangeburg to form a camp for three thousand 
men, though he said nothing as yet of how these 
men were to be employed. It is possible that 
already, at this date, Rutledge had conceived 
the great strategic plan by which he counted 
upon drawing Prevost’s army to such an 
annihilation as had overtaken Burgoyne’s, 
thus at a stroke bringing the war to an end. 
He guarded his secret so jealously that even 
today it is only by carefully weighing all that 
was written in the military correspondence 
and general orders of the time, and by scanning 
every word in them, that in glimpses between 
the lines the student with a mental vision 
may perceive the inspiration and deliberate 
aim of all that was done. Since success was to 
depend upon misleading the enemy so that he 
might be subsequently surprised, secrecy was 
of the very first importance. And such secrecy 
did Rutledge observe that not even one so 
trustworthy and personally dear to him as 
Moultrie was permitted the least hint of his 
project, nor at the date of which I write did 
even Lincoln know what was so closely guarded 
in the Governor’s mind. 

But since presently one at least must share 
the secret, and since from inevitable actions of 
his own in Charles Town acute observers might 
draw inferences sufficiently near the truth to 
wreck his schemes, Rutledge was growing un- 
easy in the knowledge that the place was still 
honeycombed with traitors and with Tories 
whose’ rancor had been increased by the 
appropriation of their wealth for the common 
weal. He was suspicious of all who were not 
avowedly and energetically on his own side, 
and he was, like all men who guard a secret 
fearfully, disposed to start at shadows. 

Of this he was now to afford more than a 
glimpse to Moultrie. 

“There is another matter on which I wish to 
speak to you,” he said at that second meeting. 

He spoke quietly, and yet in so odd a tone 
that Moultrie took the pipe from between his 
lips and looked sharply across the writing 
table before which he was seated opposite to 
the Governor. 

“Are you sure that you are wise in permitting 
Mrs. Latimer to continue under your roof, in a 
house which is practically serving as your head- 
quarters here, at such a time as this?” 


HE General stared at him in stupefaction. 

" In the slow accents of amazement he asked 
him, “What on earth can be the objection?” 
For the moment he almost wondered whether, 
considering the absence of his own wife, his 
moral character was being assailed. 

“The objection there must always be to 
having a person of doubtful loyalty about head- 
quarters. There are always in such places 
scraps of information to be picked up.” 

“My God!” ejaculated Moultrie, and such 
was his indignation that he formally addressed 
the Governor. “Is your excellency insinuating 
that Mrs. Latimer is a spy?” 

“If I thought so, I should not insinuate it. 
I should state it. No, William. I mean 
neither more nor less than my words convey. 
I think they are quite plain.” 

] “Plain? Ay, damme, they’re plain. What 
isn't plain is why you should utter them at all. 
€must have'some reason. Or isit just panic?” 

" am not given to panic.” 

‘But . . . but . . .” Moultrie was be- 
tween amazement and exasperation. ‘Myrtle 
1s the wife of my chief aide, a man as loyal and 
trustworthy as myself, as every action of his 
ife goes to prove.” i 

‘I am not questioning Major Latimer’s 
loyalty, But neither am I forgetting that his 
= is also the daughter of Andrew Carey, the 
itterest and most rancorous Tory in Carolina.” 
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Moultrie laughed and resumed his pipe. He 
thought he understood. ‘“Here’s a mare’s 
nest,” said he between puffs. ‘Your memory’s 
failing you, John. Mrs. Latimer is completely 


estranged from her father. It is notorious that | 





he bears her as deep a rancor as he bears Harry 


Latimer himself.” 


“Then why,” asked Rutledge, “does she | 


visit him?” 


“Visit him?” Again the pipe came from | 


between Moultrie’s lips, and having opened 
them to ask that question, they remained apart 
a moment. He screwed up his rugged features 
as he added on a deeper note of incredulity, 

“At Fairgrove?” 

Rutledge shook his head slowly. “Not at 
Fairgrove. Here in Charles Town at his house | 
in Tradd Street. Fairgrove is in our hands. 
Military necessity obliged us to take possession 
of it at the end of December. Carey was 
infuriated by the action. He denounced it in 
terms which under martial law would almost 
have warranted our hanging him. He was | 
constrained as a result to come into town and 
take up his residence on Tradd Street. 
Whether it was from the rage he indulged, or 
from other causes, the gout from which he was | 
suffering mounted to his vitals, and for a 
fortnight he lay at the point of death.” 
Rutledge sighed. ‘He would probably have | 
saved us a deal of trouble had he died. But 
you may have observed, William, that trouble- 
some persons are of an extraordinary and 
tenacious vitality. 


“ I} recovered. and for the past month he 
has steeped himself in affairs, which he 
conducts through his factor, old Featherstone— | 
another friend of ours. His ships trade hither 
and thither, exporting the produce of his far- 
ther plantations and other produce acquired 
by purchase. What they will import in return | 
remains yet to be seen. Whether this com- 
mercial activity is being pursued in quest of 
oblivion of his surroundings or as a mask upon } 
some other design of his, I am not prepared 
to say. But I have him under observation, 
William. His only visitors apart from persons | 
known to be avowed Tories are a few traders 
from the back country and even farther afield | 
—all of them natural objects of suspicion to | 
| 
! 


me. Andnowhisdaughter . . .” Hebroke | 
offi, his eyes solemn and steady in their glance | 
leveled upon Moultrie. “If she were not re- 
siding in your house, it would not give mea 
moment’s thought.” 

Moultrie got up so suddenly that a twinge of 
gout made him sit down again. “Nor need it 
give you a moment’s thought as it is.” He was 
contemptuously emphatic, and he rose again, | 
more successfully this time. ‘If she visits her | 
father, it means that they’re reconciled at last, | 
and for her sake, poor child, I’m mighty glad | 
it isso. It isn’t comfortable for a girl to havea 
father’s curse hanging over her, whatever the 
father may be. As for the rest—’” He made 
a broad contemptuous gesture of dismissal. 
“Moonshine!” said he. “But I'll go into it. 
I'll question her.” Abruptly, as if to change 
the subject he added, ‘“‘Anything else?” 

“Yes. Since you are going to question her, 
ask her if she can tell you anything about a 
fellow named Neild—Jonathan Neild.” 

“Who is he?” 

“One of her father’s visitors. He’s been in 
Charles Town twice in the last month: once 
while her father was ill, and once again since; | 
three days ago, in fact. He calls himself a | 
Virginian and a Quaker, and he looks like a | 
backwoodsman. I should like to know more | 
of Mr. Neild.” 

‘But surely men are not suffered to come and | 
go here as they please?” 
“Oh, no. Mr. Neild’s papers have been 
examined. They are quite in order. He bears 

a pass from Washington, himself.” 

“‘And his business here?” 

“To sell tobacco from his plantations.” 
“Why in Charles Town?” 
“Not in Charles Town. To Sir Andrew 
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The Carolinian 


Carey for export. He claims to have traded 
for years with Sir Andrew Carey, and that he 
has more’ cause than ever to do so now that 
Charles Town is one of the few ports open.” 

“Faith, he seems to give a clear account of 
himself.” 

“He does, and yet . ... I distrust him. 
it’s instinctive, I suppose. So if you are 
questioning Mrs. Latimer, ask her to tell you 
what she knows about him.” 

“T will. But it’s improbable she knows more 
than you do.” He got up. 

“T’ll be going.” He stepped to the door, 
leaning heavily upon his cane to ease his 
gouty foot. There he paused and looked back 
at Rutledge. “Feeling as you do about 


Carey, why don’t you take him into custody 
You’ve enough on your mind these days with 
out such petty worries as this.” 4 
Again, and very slowly, Rutledge shook } 
head. ‘Not so easy as it sounds. The Tora 
in Charles Town give me trouble enough as 
is. I don’t want to precipitate an outbreak, ] 
don’t want civil war in the town as well as i 
the province.” 
Moultrie found it humorous. ‘“Gadsmylife? 
he gurgled. “It seems the fate of governors ¢ 
Charles Town never to be able to do what the 
should do to keep the peace lest they break if 
It’s a quaint paradox, John.” 4 
“Too quaint to be amusing,” said Rutledge 
who was not easily amused. 


(To be continued) 
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for a life pardner, ef you’d han’ ’em to me on 
a silver salver for a Christmus gift. Why, 
some of de mos’ enjoyable times dat me an’ 
Ike has is when we is gwine for each odder, 
hammer and tongs over whedder de money 
shall go into a new beaded georgie dress for 
me, or a crap game at de corner for him. 

“Incomparability of temper! Hoo! Dat 
po’, foolish pair of young geese ought to be 
thankful dat dey’s got hit, instid of tryin’ to 
git de divorsh court to cure dem of hit. Hit 
gives ’em somethin’ to talk about, and dey 
don’t have to set up lak graven images, 
yawnin’ in each odder’s faces becaze each one 
knows whut de odder is gwine to say befo’ 
dey says hit. I tell you, Sis Peruna, and I 
is a sperienced woman, mattermony is one of 
de places where you ought to be grateful for 
small favors.” 

“Sis Mirandy, ma’am,” says Sis Peruna, 
“whut do you think is de reason dat mat- 
termony don’t seem to take lak it did in our 
Pa’s and Ma’s time, when a man and woman 
tied up wid each odder for better or wusser 
and stuck by deir bargain, no matter how 
much wusser hit was?” 

“Well, Sis Peruna,” I spons, “dey ain’t 
nuthin’ new de matter wid mattermony. Hit’s 
jest de same ole odd-come-short job hit always 
was. De trubble is wid de way dat folks 
tackles de proposition. Dere never was a 
marriage dat you couldn’t ’a’ made a go of ef 
you had rolled up yo’ sleeves, an’ spit on yo’ 
hands, and gritted yo’ teeth, and put all of 
yo’ backbone, and yo’ wishbone, an’ yo’ heart 
into hit. An’ dere never was a marriage dat 
wouldn’t lan’ on de rocks ef you jest thought 
dat all dere was to mattermony was jest 
gittin’? married, and you set down an’ let it 
go at dat. 

“Why, Sis Peruna, ef dere was any odder 
business in de world dat folks went at as shift- 
less, and wid as little hindsight and foresight, 
an’ dat dey put as little pep into, as dey does 
into mattermony, de sheriff would sell ’em 
out befo’ six months done roll over dere heads. 

“An’ dat’s whut divorsh is. Hit’s de sheriff 
sellin’ out de dreams, an’ de hopes, and de 
love, an’ de plans of dem whut’s done gone 
busted, and closed de do’, and put up de 
shutters on whut would ’a’ been a happy home, 
ef only de pardners had had sense enough, 
and grit enough, to ’a’ wukked and made deir 
marriage a success instid of a failure. 

“Dat’s whut’s de matter wid Maud Violet 
an’ Si. Dey ain’t made a hones’ try of mat- 
termony. Dey’s quitters, who has laid down 
when dey foun’ out dat being married ain’t a 
picnic, nor a world-widout-end love feast. 
Dey’s cowards dat has got cold feet, and dey’s 
running away from trouble instid of gittin’ 
deir backs up aginst dt wall, and fightin’ 
hit to a standstill. 

““Co’se hit’s a shock to Maud Violet to fin’ 
out dat she’s married to a he-man instid of 
one of dem movin’ picture heroes. Hit cer- 
tainly did take her on the onsurprise when 
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she fin’ out dat Si could be mean, and grouchy 
and cranky, an’ dat he swore a blue stre 

when de biscuits was heavy, and dat she ha 
to corkscrew ev’y penny out of him, an’ 

she jest th’ows up her hands, an’ says she’ 
through, and packs up her duds, and goes bag 
home to mother. 

“She don’t buck up and say, ‘Dis heal 
weddin’ ain’t gwine on de skids ef I kin hej 
hit. Dey tells me dat dere’s fo’ million di 
frunt ways of wukkin’ a man, and I’m gwine 
try ev’y one of ’em ontil I hit de right com 
bination to Si.’ She don’t say, ‘Ef Si aim 
got enough good hard horse sense to act | 
a grown man instid of a spoilt child, I'll jolly 
him into walkin’ de way I want him to go 
even ef I has to use up de whole output of 
Standard Ile Company in greasin’ de pathi 
No’m. She jest calls hit a day, an’ lights out 
for de divorsh court. ; 

“An’ Si loafs jest as much on his job of 
makin’ a happy home as Maud Viole 
does. Co’se he gits a jolt, too, when he finds ou 
dat Maud Violet ain’t no pin-feathered angely 
but is jest a human woman, wid foolish, fussy 
ways, an’ dat she’s bossy, an’ is got nerves 
an’ a temper, an’ dat her cookin’ makes hit 
shed hongry tears ev’y time he thinks abe 
his mother’s. ; 

“But do Si set down and study Maud Viole 
and try to find out how to run her, lak he dong 
dat new flivver of his’n? Does he try to side 
step her little peculiarities? Does he give he 
de glad han’ when de dinner is good, an’ shi 
is done save on de butcher’s bill? Does ® 
soft-soap her along, lak he did when dey w 
a-courtin’? e 

“Nawm, dat he don’t! He jest heads righ 
in for trouble. He lambastes Maud Viole 
for ev’ything she do wrong, an’ is as Si 
as de grave about de things she do right, 
de fust news you knows, dey’s fightin’ 
de Kilkenny cats. 

“An’ dat’s why marriage is a failure, 3 
Peruna. Folks don’t try to make hit a si 
cess. Dey jest leaves it all to luck, an’ whil 
luck is a mighty handy thing to have aroul 
de house, hit don’t take de place of prob’ 
an’ elbow grease. Believe me, ef ev’y womal 
would work as hard to keep her husband 
she did to git him, an’ ef ev’y man tried 
hard to please his wife as he does to plea 
de boss whut is payin’ him eight dollars a ¢ 
dere wouldn’t be any more failures in matt 
mony. Ev’y weddin’ would be payin’ aM 
dends in happiness. q 

“Maybe you’s right,” spons Sis Peru 
“Hit sho’ly would be de millennium ef ¥@ 
knowed beforehand dat mattermony 
gwine to be a gran’, sweet song, an’ dat 
pardner of yo’ bosom was shore to stroke 
fur de right way, but ef dere wasn’t no ch 
of a fight in hit, maybe hit wouldn’t hat 
so much pep to hit. Hit’s not knowin’ wheat 
you’s gwine to hit heaven or hell when 
gits married dat raises your sportin’ bloat 
an’ sorter makes you take a chance at hit. 4 
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